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THERE are various ways in which a science or a depart- 
ment of science may become new. An important dis- 
covery may enforce reconsideration of a large range of 
facts, as in the case of radio-activity or of hormones. A 
new idea may act as a ferment, like the idea of evolution 
in biology, or the idea of the conservation of energy in 
physics. Or the change may be due to a new contact, 
as when psychology joined hands with physiology. In 
other cases a transformation has followed the intro- 
duction of a new method or a new instrument, as may 
be well illustrated by the influence of spectroscopy on 
astronomy, or of microscopy on zoology. 

But however a science becomes new, the change is 
organic, like growth or development. It is very rarely 
that there is anything like casting off a threadbare 
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garment, or pulling down an edifice and beginning 
afresh. What happens is more like the re-invigoration 
of a developing organism. The old is not superseded or 
discarded, it is re-habilitated or subsumed in a new 
synthesis. The evolution theory did not depreciate the 
sound results of comparative anatomy, but it suffused 
them with light. The discovery of the regulative system 
of endocrine glands did not replace our conception of 
the integrative action of the nervous system. What it 
did was to give the concept of integration new life. 

One of the central ideas in biology is that of the 
linkage of lives. It is an old idea, but it was Darwin 
who made it grip men’s minds, for he had the vision 
of the web of life more vividly than any one before or 
since. It is characteristic of the new biology that it 
has set the idea of the correlation of organisms in the 
centre of its thinking. Nothing lives or dies to itself; 
everything, as John Locke said, is a retainer to some 
other part of Nature. Cats have to do with the clover 
crop in Britain and with the incidence of the plague 
in India; earthworms affect the wheat supply and 
water-wagtails the success of sheep-farming. Squirrels 
do not seem at first sight to have much connexion with 
the harvest fields, but when they are drastically shot 
down in the interests of forestry there is a multiplication 
of wood-pigeons, on whose squabs they levy useful toll, 
and a wood-pigeon may fill its crop with a thousand 
grains of oats in the course of a forenoon. The bees 
and the flowers are hand and glove; the thrush plants 
the mistletoe and the ants sow the seeds of the broom; 
the minnow nurses the freshwater mussel, and, by 
devouring larval mosquitoes, checks the spread of 
malaria. 

Long nutritive chains bind organisms together in 
successive incarnations. The more sunshine in spring 
the greater is the multiplication of Diatoms and Peridinid 
Infusorians in the English Channel, and the more these 
animalcules increase the thicker in the sea-soup is the 
stock of small crustaceans (Copepods chiefly) on which 
the daintily-feeding mackerel very largely depend. To 
make a pound of cod requires ten pounds of whelks; to 
make a pound of whelks requires ten pounds of sea- 
worms; to make a pound of sea-worms requires ten 
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pounds of organic sea-dust. And so the world goes 
round ! 

One of the plants most inimical to man’s interests is 
the bracken, for it destroys good pasture and it is so 
sturdy and insurgent that it can conquer even the 
heather. The encroachments may be met by laborious 
cutting and by spraying with sulphuric acid, but it would 
be more promising to discover new uses for the fern. 
It makes excellent bedding, it has strong antiseptic 
qualities, it contains a considerable quantity of potash, 
and so on. A few experiments have shown that the 
fish-yield of freshwater lochs can be greatly improved 
by pitching cartloads of cut bracken into the waters. 
Their slow decay promotes the multiplication of ani- 
malcules, on which small crustaceans and the like depend, 
and thus the fishes are fed. These experiments should 
be continued, for it may be that bracken cast upon the 
waters will return to us in many days in the form 
of trout. 

Every one knows that widely separated forms of 
life are often linked together by being the two hosts of 
one parasite. Remembering that the sheep and the 
little water-snail are the two hosts of the liver-fluke, 
Dr Leiper was able during the War to prove that the 
very formidable human parasite called Bilharzia spends 
part of its juvenile life inside freshwater snails. From 
these the microscopic larve pass into the water and 
swim freely. If an opportunity offers they enter man 
through cracks and weak spots in the skin. Every third 
child of the 30,000 born annually in Cairo is infected 
with Bilharzia, and the parasite is a serious menace to 
adults as well. Dr Leiper not only traced the life- 
history of the worm, but also has saved thousands of lives 
by showing that the dangerous intruders can be kept 
back by good filters, and that the free-swimming stages 
die within thirty-six hours in water that is kept stagnant. 

The subtleties of parasitology are often almost in- 
credible. There is a remarkable fluke called Leuco- 
chloridium that lives in the intestine of singing-birds on 
the continent. The microscopic eggs are voided on the 
meadow and may be eaten by a small snail (Succinea), 
in whose stomach they hatch. Each larva gives rise toa 
strange branched form, with ramifications which extend 
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up to the snail’s horns, where they pulsate with great 
rapidity, sometimes twice a second. The swollen and 
agitated horns are all the more conspicuous because 
they have become banded with red and green pigment. 
They have been, so to speak, painted by the parasite. 
If a Blackcap or some similar perching songster is 
attracted by the snail on a leaf and pecks off the 
pulsating horn, the branch of the parasite, which is now 
full of larve of another generation, closes up auto- 
matically at its base, so that there is no loss of the 
multitudinous microscopic progeny. Now the investi- 
gators tell us that if the Blackcap swallows the horn 
then and there, nothing happens. The fluke-parasites 
are digested. But if the bird gives the tit-bit to its 
nestling, which has a weaker digestion, then infection 
occurs and the extraordinary life-cycle begins again. 

The new biology has prepared us then for the linking 
together of lives apparently far out of touch with one 
another. The malarial parasites pass from man to 
man by aid of the mosquito; the Trypanosome microbe, 
that causes Sleeping Sickness, is disseminated by the 
tse-tse fly; bubonic plague is transferred from rat to 
man by the intermediation of the rat-flea. Some of the 
finest pearls appear to be formed in the pearl-oyster as 
the sepulchres of the minute parasitic larve of flukes and 
tapeworms. 

If the idea of the web of life is Darwinian, as it 
distinctively is, then it cannot be called new. But the 
point is that it has now been recognised as a leading 
idea, as expressing a fundamental fact in the economy 
of Nature, with illustrations more abundant and far- 
reaching than was previously supposed. Let us take a 
few modern instances. One of the most striking bio- 
logical facts in many parts of Britain is the success of 
the heather. It grows exuberantly on mountain and 
moorland where few other flowering plants can make a 
living. There is soil, but it is unready; there is water, 
but it is apt to be physiologically unavailable. How 
does the heather flourish so well? The answer is that 
it is involved in a very intimate partnership with a 
fungus, which penetrates through and through the 
heather, from root to stem, into every leaf, even into 
the flower and its seed. What an individual could not 
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do, a firm achieves. The heather is a dual organism; it 
is like a flowering lichen! If it stood alone it would be 
a remarkable curiosity, but it is only an instance of a 
kind of partnership that is now known to be common, 
between the highest plants and the lowest. The list of 
flowering plants with fungi (mycorhiza) living in profit- 
able partnership with their roots is already a long one. 
The root-tubercles of Leguminose, due to nests of 
symbiotic Bacteria, are familiar, and of considerable 
importance in agriculture. Familiar, we say, but it does 
not seem at all clear as yet how it is that the partner- 
ship enables the quiet-living plant to capture the nitrogen 
of the air—a feat which man accomplishes by harnessing 
waterfalls to electric machines and sending terrific light- 
ning discharges through the air. 

Considerable progress has been made with the physi- 
ology of animal luminescence. Indeed the chemistry 
of the transformation of energy has outrun our know- 
ledge of what the light means in the life of the creature. 
The gleams, so badly called ‘phosphorescent,’ may be 
lanterns, or lures, or danger-signals, or love-lights, or 
recognition-marks, or what-not. Speculation is rife 
because ecological observations and experiments have 
been few. As to the physiology, however, it seems to 
have been well-established in the case of the fire-fly, the 
crustacean Cypridina, and the rock-boring bivalve, the 
piddock or Pholas, that a ferment-like substance, luci- 
ferase, acts on an oxidisable substance, luciferin, changing 
chemical energy into radiant energy. But our present 
point, in connexion with the linkages of organisms, is 
illustrated by the evidence that in some cases, such as 
luminous cuttlefishes, the light is produced by nests of 
Bacteria. They are like those that we see in the dark 
on the glistening surface of the haddock hung up to 
dry; but they are living in regularised partnership with 
the animal. In some cases, therefore, the luminescent 
animal shines with a borrowed light. 

Many beetles eat wood, but that is Spartan diet. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that some of the beetles 
which habitually bore in fresh wood have learned to 
grow a mould that yields what is called ‘ ambrosia.’ 
The fungus lives on the wood and its sap, and spreads 
over the walls of the tunnels that the beetles make. 
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The fungus collects, concentrates, and prepares the food, 
making ambrosial bodies for the beetles and their grubs. 
In some cases the beetles do not swallow the dust of the 
wood through which they bore; they feed on ambrosia. 
The fungus does not seem to form spores or propagative 
elements, so it is probable that the beetles infect a new 
tree with surplus vegetative ambrosia cells which have 
passed out undigested from the food-canal. 

Sometimes there is a triple alliance. Thus certain 
gall-midges that attack flowers of mulleins, scrophularias, 
and capers, provoke strange galls, inside which an 
ambrosia fungus flourishes. Gall-midge, mullein, fungus 
—a triplealliance. The hollow petioles of the Tachygalia | 
tree in British Guiana are the homes of certain little 
beetles that have established an alimentary partnership 
with minute mealy bugs. These share shelter with their 
hosts and yield food to them in response to quaintly urgent 
massage. Beetle, tree, mealy bug—a triple alliance. 

In his ‘Edge of the Jungle’ Mr Charles Beebe has 
recently given a vivid picture of the habits of the leaf- 
cutting ants, and verified an interesting linkage. When 
he took a pick-axe and broke into the underground city 
of the ants, into which they carry the semicircles of leaf 
dexterously cut off from the branches, he disclosed a 
remarkable sight. For he saw hordes of worker-ants 
chewing at the leaves that had been brought in and 
making them into a green paste, which is the culture- 
medium for a particular kind of fungus not known else- 
where. This forms the sole food of the ants as long as 
they are beneath the ground. But there are wheels 
within wheels, for when a queen-ant leaves the com- 
munity and rises high in the air on her nuptial flight, 
she takes with her a minute pill of the fungus, carrying 
it in a depression beneath her mouth. Eventually, she 
comes to earth again, settles down to maternity, and has 
a family of workers. When they are strong enough 
and numerous enough they bring in segments of leaves 
and begin to make the green paste; then the queen takes 
the fungus-pill from beneath her mouth, where it has 
been safely kept all this time, and starts a new culture. 
The story is almost too good to be true, but it is well 
documented. Animate Nature becomes subtler under 
our eyes. 
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We must not linger over this seductive section of our 
subject, but a final illustration may be permitted. Every 
one knows the little beetles called ‘death-watches’ that 
make tapping noises in the wainscot. The male thumps 
his head against the wood, signalling to his desired mate, 
speaking therefore of love not of death. The larval 
death-watches bore in wood and other dry materials, 
including books—poor food! Now, it has been shown 
that at the beginning of the digestive part of the food- 
canal of the larval death-watch there are two minute 
pockets which are crammed with yeast-plants. These 
work on the unpromising wood-pulp, and there is a 
little brewery inside the larval death-watch. Careful 
examination showed Prof. Buchner that there were no 
yeast-plants in the eggs, yet they were always present 
in the young grubs. The solution of this puzzle is almost 
incredible. Associated with the egg-laying apparatus in 
the female there are two minute reservoirs opening to 
the exterior, and these are full of yeast-plants. When an 
egg is laid, some yeast-plants are expelled along with it, 
and they adhere to the rough surface of the egg-shell. 
When the beetle-grub is ready to hatch out, it nibbles at 
the egg-shell, and thus its food-canal becomes infected 
with yeast-plants. A little leaven goes a long way with 
the death-watch. The details are interesting, but even 
more important is the general fact that a partnership 
of yeasts and insects has been demonstrated in scores of 
cases. It is no ‘ curiosity.’ 

The correlation of organisms is very important 
practically, for there cannot be an evolving control of 
life which does not give the intricacy of the web full 
recognition. But the fact is also of great importance 
theoretically, for the complex system of inter-relations 
forms an external registration of evolutionary gains, 
and a sieve by which new variations—sometimes subtle 
nuances, one might think—are effectively sifted. 


The observations on the habits of insects made by 
Réaumur in the first half of the 18th century have never 
been surpassed, not even by Fabre, whom Darwin called 
‘that inimitable observer.’ Yet it is fair to say that a 
great change for the better has come over the study 
of animal behaviour. It has become more exact and 
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experimental ; its interpretations are more critical. We 
owe the welcome change to the pioneer work of Lord 
Avebury (on ants, bees, and wasps) and Romanes, but 
especially to Prof. Lloyd Morgan, who laid the firm 
foundations of an’experimental comparative psychology, 
and insisted on the principle that no act shall be ascribed 
to a higher mental faculty if it can be adequately de- 
scribed in terms of a lower one. From another salient 
a big advance is due to Prof. Jacques Loeb, who has 
pressed to its limit—or beyond it—the physiological, as 
opposed to the psychological, mode of interpretation. 
We are aware, in some measure at least, of the value 
of the resolute analytical work done by the extreme 
apsychic school of ‘behaviourists, who regard the 
psychical aspect as purely eriphenomenal—like bubbles 
on the stream—and not counting, but we think they are 
trying to have the play of ‘Hamlet’ without the part 
of the Prince of Denmark. Perhaps the main fact is 
that anecdotalism is being left behind, and precise science 
is emerging. 

There is a growing discernment of an ascending curve 
on which may be arranged a long series of different 
kinds of behaviour. A Slipper Animalcule has a simple 
answer to almost every question: it reverses the action 
of its cilia, backs away from the disturbing stimulus, 
moves slightly on its own axis, and then advances again. | 
If it does not clear the stimulus, it repeats the perform-| 
ance. Another Infusorian, the trumpet-shaped Stentor, | 
has a variety of reactions, and in difficult circumstances 
it tries one after another, and may in this way solve its 
difficulty. There is much of the ‘trial and error’ method 
among simple animals. 

Sponges have no nerve-cells at all, yet there are some} 
that can narrow an osculum in the face of an intruding 
worm. That is to say, the muscle-cells forming the} 
sphincter are themselves sensitive to stimulus; the} 
effectors are also receptors. In sea-anemones we find a 
pre-established linkage between nerve-cells and muscle- 
cells, and a very simple kind of reflex action is now 
possible. The tentacles immediately contract on the 
worm which has fallen into their midst. This structural} 
enregistering of a type of answer-back which is effective} 
nine times out of ten, is a time-saving, energy-saving) 
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step that spells progress. But even at this low level 
something else emerges. If a sea-anemone under a 
zoologist’s tutelage is accustomed for a while to re- 
spond to tit-bits of flesh, which it catches in its tentacles, 
it may be duped many times by pieces of blotting-paper 
dipped in beef-juice. But it soon gets tired, so to speak, 
of being duped. Like the public, it will not be fooled 
all the time; and it throws off the faked food into the 
sea. This sort of behaviour is not far off the dawn of 
mind. There is an individual enregistering of experience 
and a resultant influence on subsequent behaviour. In 
any case, the cheated sea-anemone has no interest in 
any more faked food—until it ‘forgets,’ and there is a 
physiological periphrasis for that! But the story does 
not end here, for, as Prof. G. H. Parker of Harvard has 
shown, the tentacles on the other side of the sea- 
anemone’s mouth are still open to being fooled. There 
is no centra] nervous system—nothing like a brain— 
nothing in which to enregister for the animal as a whole 
the premiums paid to experience. 

On a higher level must be ranked compound reflex 
actions, tropisms, and enregistered rhythms. When the 
nestling opens its mouth at the touch of food in its 
mother’s bill, and then proceeds to swallow, saving much 
time and avoiding all fumbling, the behaviour is reflex, 
but much more complicated than that of the sea- 
anemone when it closes its tentacles on food. 

By a tropism is meant an engrained constitutional 
obligation to adjust the body so that the two sides—it 
may be the two eyes, ears, or nostrils—are equally 
stimulated. It is an automatic means of securing 
physiological equilibrium. When a moth flies past a 
candle and has its right eye much more intensely 
illumined than its left, asymmetrical neural and muscu- 
lar activities are induced, the result of which is an 
automatic adjustment of the body so that equilibrium 
of stimulus is attained. Unfortunately for the moth, 
what works well in Nature does not always work well 
in artificial conditions, for it often flies into the flame. 

Somewhat different from this is the behaviour of the 
newly hatched Loggerhead Turtle, which hurries from 
its sandy cradle and makes for the sea, even against 
obstacles. The experiments of Howard and of Parker 
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have shown that it is not guided by smell or by hearing. 
It is constitutionally bound to go down a slope rather 
than up, being positively geotropic; it seems to be 
influenced by blue rather than by other colours; but the 
main reaction is that it moves away from the more 
blocked and interrupted horizon and towards that which 
is open and free. Inside a tub, out of which it cannot 
see, it moves anyhow if the tub is flat, but on the top 
of an inverted tub, with a fair prospect, it first moves 
round in a little tentative circle and then makes towards 
the more open horizon, and this is usually in the direc- 
tion of the sea. If there is a copse between the tub and 
the sea, and an open field on the landward side, the 
turtle will go the wrong way. It is this kind of 
precise experimental investigation that marks the new 
biology. 

The well-known Planarian worm called Convoluta, 
which is abundant on the flat beach at Roscoff, ascends 
to the surface of the sand whenever the tide goes out, 
and disappears below the surface whenever the tide 
comes in. This is more than reaction to stimulus, for 
the worms will manifest the same periodicity in a tide- 
less aquarium, and will continue doing so for some days. 
There are many of these enregistered rhythms in the 
internal economy of animals. 

A different note is sounded when a brainless, indeed 
ganglionless, starfish attacks and disarms a small sea- 
urchin, when a starfish turned upside down ‘learns’ to 
right itself more and more quickly as the experiment is 
repeated day after day, when a frog ‘learns’ to find its 
way out of a maze, when an association is established 
between a certain stimulus and a particular course of 
action. There is tentative experimental behaviour and 
non-intelligent ‘learning.’ 

The same kind of contrast between the outcome of 
enregistrations and experimental initiative is seen when 
we contrast instinctive and intelligent behaviour. It is 
characteristic of instinctive behaviour that it depends 
on inborn pre-arrangements of certain nerve-cells and 
certain muscle-cells, and that, though it may be suffused 
with awareness and backed by endeavour, it does not 
require to be learned. In intelligent behaviour, on the 
other hand, there is some degree of perceptual inference, 
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some ‘picture-logic’ at least, some ‘ putting two and 
two together.’ Instinctive behaviour reaches its high- 
water mark in the ‘ little-brained ’ ants, bees, and wasps; 
intelligent behaviour is best illustrated by the big- 
brained mammals. It is highly characteristic of birds 
that intelligent and instinctive behaviour are subtly 
mingled. The frequent repetition of an intelligent 
action in the lifetime of the individual leads to habitua- 
tion, but there is no conclusive evidence that this can 
be entailed so as to enrich the hereditary racial equip- 
ment. It appears to us that the evolution of animal 
behaviour shows two leading alternatives—on the one 
hand, enregistering reactions, and, on the other hand, 
securing a capacity for initiative and experiment; and 
that, as we ascend the series of animal agencies, it 
becomes increasingly necessary to recognise a mental or 
psychical aspect. But our immediate intention here is 
to indicate that the new biology recognises a long 
inclined plane of different kinds of behaviour. It was 
a great step, we think, when Sir Ray Lankester em- 
phasised the deep difference between the ‘little brain’ 
type, as in ants and bees, rich in inborn capacities for 
instinctive behaviour but very far from ‘educable,’ and 
the ‘ big brain’ type, as in dogs and monkeys, with few 
instincts, but with great capacity for intelligent learning. 
These two types are on different tacks in evolution. 


Physiology began with the study of the habits of the 
intact creature (a large part of the Natural History or 
Ecology of to-day); then came an inquiry into the 
functions of organs—of the heart and lungs, kidneys 
and liver; this deepened into an analysis of the proper- 
ties of the tissues (such as muscle and nerve) which led 
to a study of the life of the component cells. The pro- 
gressive analysis, all levels of which are still being 
worked, ends logically and actually in the study of the 
physical basis of life—the protoplasm itself. More than 
ever before is attention riveted on the chemistry and 
physics of the organism, and it seems justifiable to say 
that the new biology is much pre-occupied with the 
intimate chemical routine or metabolism of protoplasm. 

Every one knows that the Common Eel has a very 
remarkable history. Its life begins far out in the 
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Atlantic, where the knife-blade-like transparent larvze 
swim and drift in the open waters. The American 
species goes westward, the European eastwards, for 
their birthplaces overlap, perhaps recalling a time when 
the Continents were nearer one another than now. 
When the European forms are in their third year they 
are approaching the coasts and they change into cylin- 
drical elvers, the length of our first finger and the 
thickness of a stout knitting needle. They ascend the 
rivers in the well-known ‘ eel-fare’; they reach the slow- 
flowing stretches and the ponds. In the course of four 
to seven years they have grown into large eels which 
begin to become lusty. A restlessness seizes them ; they 
descend the river, sometimes after squirming through a 
meadow to find it; they reach the sea and swim out to 
a great distance and a considerable depth in the Atlantic. 
There they spawn and die; for the adults never return 
to fresh water and they never spawn except in the sea. 
This is but a glimpse of a long story, but it may 
serve as a picturesque illustration of the outlook of the 
new biology. We might refer, for instance, to the in- 
teresting ‘tropism’ of the elvers as they push their way 
up the river, often against considerable obstacles, adjust- 
ing their body automatically so that the pressure of the 
current on the two sides is always the same. But for 
our present purpose it is more useful to refer to the 
restlessness of the full-grown eels which sets them 
a-roving. It has been pointed out that when the repro- 
ductive organs of the fish become ripe, they exert an 
influence on the everyday routine of chemical processes 
that go on in the laboratory of the eel’s body. There 
are perhaps internal secretions to which we shall after- 
wards refer; in any case the composition of the blood 
changes; the proportion of carbonic acid increases, and 
this, acting on the nervous system, provokes restlessness. 
From the vague words we are forced to use it is plain 
that the study of the internal economy of the adolescent 
eel has only begun; but the general idea has come to 
stay, that periodic changes, such as the ripening of the 
gonads in the body, have by-effects which lead the 
creature to give new answers-back to external influences, 
e.g. the oxygenation, temperature, and currents of the 
water, which, again, are subject to periodic changes. 
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Thus external changes punctuate internal changes, while 
the latter on their part may be prompting the creature 
as a whole to make some change in its environment. 

Two extremes have to be avoided. On the one hand, 
the eel is not moved by any intelligent awareness that 
it must get to the sea if it is to spawn, or by any 
memory-images of its birthplace. On the other hand, 
the creature seems to be more than a collocation of little 
chemical laboratories, which set one another agoing auto- 
matically, and work out an effective total reaction. The 
animal cannot work without means, and we cannot 
know too much about the little chemical laboratories 
with their oxidations and reductions, hydrations and 
dehydrations, solutions and fermentations ; but we must 
not overlook the central fact of their harmonious corre- 
lation. There are chemical tactics, but there is psychical 
strategy. There is some sort of engram in the nervous 
system which counts for something in the urge, probably 
giving a point of endeavour to the search after conditions 
of greater satisfaction. Such at least is our view, that 
while the study of the chemistry of the body is indis- 
pensable, it is not possible to give an adequate account 
of the eel’s wanderings, or of any similar phenomena, 
without recognising the animal as a historical being 
which enregisters past experience in a living way within 
itself. 

One of the most far-reaching of modern discoveries 
in physiology concerns the réle of the ductless or endo- 
crine glands, such as the thyroid gland and the supra- 
renal body in man and vertebrates generally. They pro- 
duce stimulating hormones and quieting chalones which 
are distributed throughout the body and exert specific 
influences on particular parts. The chemical messengers 
thus sent forth exert a regulative action on the functions 
of the body, securing their orchestration. If the activity 
of the thyroid gland is disturbed there may be a serious 
loss of bodily and mental health, which can be counter- 
acted for the time being by securing a supply of the 
hormone from the thyroid glands of the calf. A substance 
called ‘ secretin,’ discovered in 1902 by Profs. Bayliss and 
Starling, is produced in the presence of acid by the cells 
lining the beginning of the small intestine; it is carried 
away by the blood-stream and the particular lock for 
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which it is the key is the pancreas or sweetbread. It 
excites this gland to secrete its very important digestive 
juice which is poured into the food-canal. Thus, when 
a meal is in process, or it may be in pleasant prospect, 
there is by means of the hormone secretion a prepara- 
tion for its digestion. This illustrates what is meant by 
physiological co-ordination or correlation, for it is plain 
that the beginning of the intestine and the sweetbread 
work into one another's hands. 

Of great interest are the hormones which pass 
from the reproductive organs throughout the body and 
awaken adolescent changes in many parts. The male 
frog’s swollen first finger, the nuptial adornments of 
many cock-birds, the antlers of the stag, may be 
mentioned as familiar masculine features which are 
activated by the reproductive hormones. In many cases 
the female organism has the masculine characters lying 
latent, inhibited by chalones from the ovary. Thus we 
understand why a duck from which the ovary has been 
removed should put on the precise livery of the drake, 
and assume some of his ways as well. Not less important 
are the hormones which prepare the mammalian mother 
for the gestation and nurture of the offspring, and an 
interesting light is shed on the intimacy of the ante- 
natal partnership or symbiosis by the discovery that 
there is not only a passage of hormones from the 
mother to the unborn offspring, but a passage of useful 
hormones from the offspring to the mother. 

It is probable that there are hormones to be dis- 
covered in plants, and their discovery among backbone- 
less animals has begun, but what we have said refers to 
the hormones of backboned animals. Two additional 
remarks we should like to make. Biologists are familiar 
with the general idea of the curve of life, ascending 
from early youth to adolescence, rising into maturity, 
and sinking again as the organism ages. It seems likely 
that the new biology will occupy itself much with this 
curve of life—already we have Prof. C. M. Child’s 
‘Senescence and Rejuvenescence’ and Dr Chalmers 
Mitchell’s ‘ Childhood of Animals ’—and that one of the 
clues will be the fluctuating activities of the endocrine 
glands. Again, it often seems as if one animal differed 
from another in tempo, in the lengthening out of one 
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chapter and the telescoping of another. There is warrant 
for thinking of temporal variations, and Prof. Arthur 
Dendy has indicated how these might be correlated with 
variations in the activity of the ductless glands. The 
same interpretation may be tentatively extended to the 
extinct giant reptiles and the pigmy shrews! 

As in regard to chemistry, so in regard to physics, it 
is the aim of the new biology to carry up into the study 
of the organic the laws and lessons of the inorganic. 
A fine illustration of this endeavour is to be found in 
Prof. D’Arcy Thompson’s ‘Growth and Form,’ which 
may be described as the foundation of Bio-Physics. It 
is shown, for instance, that the forms of free cells are 
very largely dependent on surface-tensions, that many 
a shape has its fundamental rationale in physical neces- 
sities, that skeletal architecture is sometimes not simply 
a beautiful adaptation but a necessary resultant. 

A guillemot or a razor-bill lays a single top-shaped 
egg of very variable colour on the narrow shelf of a 
precipitous sea-cliff. Now Darwin pointed out that when 
an egg of this shape is roughly jostled by the wind 
or by the parent-bird when it alights or leaves the 
‘nest,’ which is only a name, it will rotate on its short 
axis, but will not roll away from the spot. In other 
words, the shape of the egg is adaptive and it may have 
survival value. This seems good sense to some biologists 
and far-fetched to others, but all will agree, as Darwin 
would have agreed, that it is not the last word on the 
subject. We have to ask, for instance, whether the 
top-shape may not be a legacy from the plovers to 
which the auks are allied. Perhaps the adaptiveness 
was primarily in reference to the fact that the top- 
shape economises space in the nest when the narrow 
ends are all turned towards the centre. But we cannot 
stop here; the shape is a common one, and it must be 
primarily accounted for in terms of physical conditions 
of pressure, surface-tension, and the like operative on 
the egg while it is still a flexible thing inside the 
mother-bird. 

Very common throughout organic Nature is the 
occurrence of the logarithmic spiral. We see it in the 
beautifully twisted horns of the antelope, in the elegant 
shells of many Gasteropods, in the scales on the fir-cone, 
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and in the young leaves well packed within the bud. 
It is for the New Biology to elucidate the physical 
conditions of growth that underlie this recurrent spiral. 

For many years much attention was devoted to the 
microscopic structure of the cytoplasm of the cell as 
revealed in sections of fixed and stained material. This 
had its useful side in revealing the intricacy of the 
microcosm we call the cell, in disclosing definite 
structures like chromosomes and centrosomes, chromidia 
and mitochondria. It must be confessed, however, that 
to a large extent the study of the microscopic structure 
of the cell was a misdirection of energy. It missed the 
substance in seizing at a shadow. For it turns out that 
many if not most of the appearances described were 
artéfacts and that the fundamentally important fact is 
the colloidal nature of the protoplasm. The interpreta- 
tion of protoplasmic changes in terms of the physics of 
the colloid state is one of the distinctive features of the 
new biology, but this is a subject too difficult for brief 
discussion here. 

Another line of physiological inquiry that must come 
to the front is comparative pathology, by which we 
mean not the comparison of diseases, for constitutional 
diseases are nipped in the bud in wild nature, but the 
comparison of what is abnormal in one organism with 
what is normal in another. Apart from microbic and 
parasitic diseases, on the one hand, and modificational 
diseases on the other, there are constitutional diseases, 
where there is something out of place, out of time, and 
out of tune in the metabolism. But a process which 
would be fatal in one organism, such as man, may be 
regularised in another. The stickleback binds the frame- 
work of its nest with glutinous threads which exude like 
a pathological product from the kidneys at the breeding" 
season. The necrosis by which the stag’s antlers are 
separated off every year looks very pathological. So does 
the internal moulting of cells that furnishes ‘ pigeon’s 
milk,’ and there are in plant-galls some hints that may 
be useful in the interpretation of abnormal growths in 
animals. ; 


Mention should also be made of a young physiological 
inquiry, well represented by the work of Child, into 
metabolic gradients in organisms, for it seems to offer 
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a clue to useful interpretation of structure. The general 
idea is that the metabolism, measured by the CO, output 
and in other ways, along an axis, such as an earth- 
worm’s body or the stem of a plant, differs in intensity 
in different areas, and finds structural expression 
accordingly. 


The embryology of the last generation was in the 
main a description of successive stages in development. 
It gave a series of pictures of the individual becoming, 
and it sometimes illumined these by comparing them 
with stages in racial evolution more or less dimly 
revealed in the Rock Record. With varying success it 
was shown that ontogeny tends to recapitulate phylo- 
geny; the organism tends, as it were, to climb up its 
own genealogical tree. This kind of morphological 
embryology is indispensable, and of course it continues. 
But we may associate with the name of Roux in 
particular the rise of physiological and experimental 
embryology, that seeks to understand the factors that 
operate in development. 

Very distinctive of the new movement in embryology 
is the attempt to understand what happens in fertilisa- 
tion, and this has led, for instance, to the discovery of 
various methods of bringing about artificial partheno- 
genesis. That is to say, an egg-cell which normally 
requires to be fertilised by a sperm-cell may be launched 
on a voyage of aspermic development. Thus Prof. 
Jacques Loeb subjects the eggs of various marine 
animals, such as sea-urchin and starfish, for a short 
time to the influence of some fatty acid, like butyric 
acid, which somehow sets them developing, and then 
puts them into sea-water rather denser than usual, 
which somehow keeps them on lines of safety. Finally 
they are restored to normal sea-water, where they 
develop successfully. Not larvze only, but little sea- 
urchins have been reared in this way. They have a 
mother but no father. Various methods are readily 
successful, but there are always two events—the first, 
a trigger-pulling stimulus which activates the egg, but 
is apt to lead to disintegration (cytolysis); the second, 
a counteractive which serves as a life-saving brake. 

Another and independent discoverer of artificial 
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parthenogenesis was the late Prof. Yves Delage of the 
Sorbonne. One of his best methods with sea-urchin 
eggs was a combined application of tannin and ammonia, 
and then replacement in ordinary sea-water. He suc- 
ceeded in rearing a fatherless sea-urchin to an age 
of three years; the important thing, however, is not 
the length of life, but the normality of the aspermic 
development. Most striking in some respects is Prof. 
Bataillon’s method of securing the parthenogenetic 
development of frog’s eggs. He pricks the frog’s eggs 
with a fine needle of glass or platinum, in conditions 
where the absence of any spermatozoa is excluded; he 
then washes them with blood, which need not be that 
of a frog. The pricking with the needle pulls the 
trigger of development, while the entrance of a blood- 
corpuscle serves as a corrective; and the outcome is a 
normal tadpole. Several fatherless frogs have thus been 
reared, and it may be noted that they are of both 
sexes. 

Numerous experiments of a similar kind are leading 
to an understanding of some of the things that happen 
in fertilisation, but the subject is at present very com- 
plicated. According to Loeb, the butyric acid brings 
about a superficial solution (cytolysis) of the living 
matter of the egg; this activation tends to be fatal, but 
it may be counteracted by putting the eggs into hyper- 
tonic sea-water. In ordinary fertilisation, he argues, the 
sperm introduces into the egg a dissolving substance 
(lysin) which initiates a superficial cytolysis; but the 
sperm also carries a corrective factor which checks the 
action of the lysin that would otherwise kill the egg. 
According to some other investigators, however, the 
fertilisability of an egg-cell is due to the presence, in 
or near the cortex, of a substance called fertilizin. The 
complete fertilisation-reaction, which is marked by 
cortical explosions and the separation of a ‘ fertilisation- 
membrane,’ depends on the combination of fertilizin and 
sperm. It seems likely that the artificial activating 
agent acts on the fertilizin somewhat as a sperm does, 
and thereafter on the egg-nucleus, so that the cleavage 
of the egg follows. 

Parthenogenesis is of frequent occurrence in Nature, 
as in summer green-flies, various water-fleas, many 
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wheel-animalcules, and in those eggs of bees that develop 
into drones, but if the biologist of fifty years ago had 
been told that frog’s eggs could develop without being 
fertilised, he would have smiled loudly. The new bio- 
logist is not content with effecting artificial partheno- 
genesis; he is using the method in order to get to a 
closer understanding of what the normal fertilisation of 
the egg actually means. 

But there are many other tricks that embryologists 
are now playing with eggs. It is striking that in some 
kinds of eggs a fraction is as good as a whole, and will 
develop into a complete embryo, whereas in other kinds 
of eggs the microscopic excision of a minute portion will 
result in the absence of some definite organ. In the 
first set of cases the egg is equipotential; in the second 
set of cases there is a localisation of ‘ organ-forming 
substances’ in particular areas of the egg. Similarly, 
if an egg, e.g. the lancelet’s, that has begun to divide, is 
vigorously shaken in the water, the result may be the 
formation of twins, triplets, or quadruplets, whereas if 
half of a segmented frog’s egg, kept fixed, is killed with 
an electric needle, the result will be a hemi-embryo with 
only one side complete, unless indeed subsequent re- 
generation of the missing half sets in. 

Many of the results of experimental embryology point 
to the conclusion that what is essentially important is 
an ultra-microscopic architecture, a stereo-chemical 
specificity, which on its dynamical side means a certain 
routine or concatenation of characteristic chemical pro- 
cesses of great complexity. It is interesting to find that 
an egg may be centrifuged and its living substance 
thereby disarranged, and yet a normal embryo may 
result. Or, similarly, when the egg has divided into a 
ball of cells, it is possible in some cases to disarrange 
these very radically, without in the end producing any 
abnormality. In certain aspects the developing embryo 
is a very tender plant; in other ways what impresses 
us is its toughness. The persistence of specificity which 
eggs and embryos often show is also illustrated in some 
of the striking instances of regeneration. If a piece of 
living sponge is minced up, droplets forced through a 
cloth sieve may develop into typical minute sponges, A 
small fraction of a Hydra or a Planarian worm will 
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regenerate the whole, and the long-suffering snail will 
regrow its horn forty times in succession, never forgetting 
to put an eye on at the tip. Very striking is the way in 
which some of the colonial Polyzoa undergo a periodic 
de-differentiation, forming ‘brown bodies’ from which 
there is a subsequent renascence of all the old com- 
plexity. There are similar phenomena in some compound 
Ascidians, and we must not forget the familiar marvel 
of the pupa of flies and many other insects. The larval 
body undergoes de-differentiation ; its organs disappear ; 
it sinks back almost to the level of an egg; and then, 
with nests of undifferentiated embryonic cells as foci 
of reorganisation, it proceeds to build up, on a new 
architectural plan, the intricate body of a fly. This is 
a problem for the new biologists as well as for the old. 

Another aspect of the new embryology may be illus- 
trated in connexion with teratology. This has to do 
with an old problem, like the origin of evil, the problem 
of monsters. What, for instance, is the cause of such 
ugly things as creatures with one eye instead of two, no 
eye at all, one ear,andso on? To this question there are 
various answers. Thus it is well known that a deficient 
feeding of the growing embryo, especially at critical 
stages, may lead to ‘arrests of development, such as 
harelip in man, where the nostrils remain in an embryonic 
condition, externally connected with the mouth, as is 
normal in hares and rabbits. There are other ways of 
tackling the problem, and a method which seems to us 
particularly promising may be illustrated by the experi- 
ments of Dr E. I. Werber on the American minnow. 
He subjected the developing eggs of this fish to various 
reagents, such as butyric acid, and provoked all sorts of 
monstrosities in eyes and ears, nostrils and mouth, heart 
and fins. The butyric acid seems to dislocate and partially 
dissolve the essential germinal material, especially to- 
wards the head end, and hence the monstrosities. 

But the question naturally rises: Is not this research 
one of the many curiosities of the laboratory ; how could 
any embryo in natural conditions become subjected to 
butyric acid? The answer is interesting, that when the 
metabolism of carbohydrates goes wrong within the 
body, one of the results of the disturbance may be 
the production of butyric acid. And thus if a mam- 
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malian mother’s constitution were poisoned by the pro- 
duction of butyric acid, that might be the cause of 
monstrosities in the child. 

The case we have mentioned is merely an illustration, 
a straw that shows how the wind is blowing, but it is 
very suggestive. It prompts inquiry into those cases 
where a developing egg gives rise to many embryos 
(polyembryony). Is there some regularised solution of 
the germinal disc (blastolysis) in cases like that of the 
Texas armadillo which has normally quadruplet embryos, 
all from one ovum and all therefore of the same sex, like 
‘identical twins’? And what of the more extraordinary 
cases which are normal in certain Hymenopterous para- 
sites where one egg gives rise to a ribbon of perhaps two 
hundred embryos ? 

Another kind of research, in which Werber has shared, 
concerns the influence of one developing structure on 
another. There is an embryological as well as a physio- 
logical correlation, as may be illustrated in the case of 
the Vertebrate eye. In the early embryo the eye arises 
as an outgrowth from the brain in the form of a club 
which pushes its way out till it meets the skin. There 
the optic club induces the formation of a lens, which is 
due to the embryonic epidermis, and may be pictured as 
the lid of what is now an optic cup. There must be a 
specific ferment-like influence passing from optic club to 
skin, and it has been shown by Werber and others that 
scattered lenses may arise from the breaking-up of the 
optic club. A fragment implanted in a quite irrelevant 
position will provoke the formation of a lens. 

Many interesting experiments are being made on the 
influence of environment and diet on development. 
Working with tadpoles, Gudernatsch has had results 
which in bygone days would have given him the rank 
of a magician. Tadpoles fed with thyroid gland stopped 
growing, but continued to differentiate. Those fed 
with certain products of the thymus gland had their 
differentiation hindered rather than their growth. There 
are on the horizon many promising inquiries into the 
influence of endocrine glands on development. 


One of the most interesting chapters in the new 
biology has to do with the experimental study of sex. 
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We refer to such work as that of the late Mr Geoffrey 
Smith, who showed that when a male crab is parasitised 
by a Sacculina, its whole constitution is changed. The 
composition of the blood—an index to the metabolism— 
is profoundly altered. The testis disappears and its 
place is taken by a little ovarian tissue, which actually 
produces eggs. The abdominal appendages change 
towards the feminine type, and the male crab behaves 
to the Sacculina protruding under its tail as if it were 
a bunch of eggs! It looks as if sex were reversible, and 
it may be recalled that not a few animals are first male 
and then female in the course of their individual life. 
According to Mr J. T. Cunningham and Nansen the 
explorer, who served his scientific apprenticeship as a 
zoologist, the glutinous hag, a strange antiquity of a 
creature that lives in deep water off our coasts and 
sometimes bores into fishes caught on the fishermen’s 
great lines, is one of these first-male-and-then-female 
animals (protandrous hermaphrodites). On a different 
line is that interesting but unwelcome kind of calf called 
a ‘free-martin,’ which occurs as the fellow of a male calf 
when there are twins of opposite sex. The ‘free-martin’ 
is probably in fundamental nature a female, but it is 
warped in its development so that it becomes half-male. 
According to Prof. Lillie’s ingenious theory, to which 
there is some opposition, the disturbing influence is due 
to hormones saturating through from the male brother. 
In any case this may serve to illustrate the fact that the 
study of sex is becoming increasingly experimental. 

One of the most striking of recent researches is Dr 
Baltzer’s study of a curious green worm called Bonellia, 
which is well known in the Mediterranean. It shows a 
remarkable dimorphism, for the female has a flask- 
shaped body an inch or two in length, with a flexible 
bifid proboscis much longer, while the male is very 
simple in structure, the merest pigmy in size, a hundred 
times smaller than his mate, inside whom he lives as a 
parasite! Baltzer found that if the newly hatched 
sexually indifferent larvz of Bonellia effect attachment 
to the proboscis of an adult female, they develop into 
males ; whereas, if they fail to fix themselves and sink 
into the sand or mud, they develop slowly (almost exclu- 
sively) into females. But the story does not end here, 
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for when Baltzer helped some of the very young free- 
swimming Bonellias to attach themselves to the proboscis 
of a full-grown female interesting results followed. 
Those that he left attached for a very short time, and 
then separated off, developed into almost perfect females ; 
those that he left attached for a long time developed 
into perfect males, if such degenerate pigmies can be 
called perfect; and those that he left for intermediate 
periods showed practically all stages of intersex. It may 
be noted that several good series of intersex gradations 
have been studied, e.g. in Lepidoptera and in sand- 
hoppers. There is a convergence of evidence in the 
direction of the conclusion that sex is an expression of 
deep differences in the rate and rhythm of metabolism, 
differences which may be swayed to this side or that by 
various influences. It does not seem too much to say 
that experimental evidence is bearing out the thesis 
argued for by Geddes and Thomson in ‘The Evolution 
of Sex’ as far back as 1889, that femaleness is associated 
with a relative preponderance of constructive, assimi- 
lative, or anabolic processes ; and conversely for maleness. 

The recent work of Prof. Oscar Riddle, which requires 
confirmation, goes to show that pigeons, for instance, 
lay two kinds of eggs, which differ in the rate or 
intensity of their chemical processes. One kind of egg 
has a relatively low storage capacity, a relatively high 
oxidising capacity, and a relatively greater intensity 
of metabolism, and such a type of egg develops into a 
male. The contrasted type of egg—with high storage 
capacity, greater energy-value in the yolk, lower meta- 
bolism, and so on—develops into a female. And it is of 
interest to notice that analyses of the blood of cock and 
hen pigeons show that the constitutional differences seen 
in the two kinds of egg-cells have their counterparts in 
the adults. 

But if maleness and femaleness, fundamentally sperm- 
producing and ovum-producing, correspond to differences 
in the rate and ratio of katabolic and anabolic processes, 
the question rises as to the cause of this difference. 
Two spores fall from a moss-capsule and each grows 
into a thread or protonema. The two threads are in- 
distinguishable, test them as we may, but, in some cases, 
the one thread, or part of it, gives rise to a male moss- 
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plant, and the other thread gives rise to a female moss- 
plant. What is the elusive difference? Two masses of 
bread-mould hyphe are identical so far as can be shown, 
but one must be intrinsically male and the other in- 
trinsically female, for if two threads from the two 
tangles come together they form a sexual product. But 
if two threads from different tangles do not react when 
they come together, we know that these come from two 
‘male’ tangles or from two ‘female’ tangles, but what 
the difference is we do not know. 


The concept of organic evolution is accepted by all 
biologists as a descriptive formula that fits, but there is 
less contentedness with it than in the days of Darwin. 
"he fact of the age-long advance, chequered by retro- 
gressions, is clear; but the factors remain obscure. 
Tiroughout the millions of years there has been a suc- 
cession of emergences of what must be called genuinely 
new ‘emergents’ as contrasted with ‘resultants,’ that 
is what the great process of becoming discloses, mean- 
ing by ‘emergent,’ as Prof. Lloyd Morgan explains, that 
the new organism, whether it be Insect or Mammal 
shows new kinds of intrinsic and extrinsic relatedness. 
As Prof. Lloyd Morgan says: 


‘Emergent evolution urges that the “more” of any given 
stage, even the highest, involves the “less” of the stages 
which were precedent to it and continue to coexist with it. 
It does not interpret the higher in terms of the lower only; 
for that would imply denial of the emergence of those new 
modes of natural relatedness which characterise the higher 
and make it what it is. Nor does it interpret the lower in 
terms of the higher.’ 


Nor does it countenance the idea of the intervention 
of any alien influx into ‘ Nature,’ for that would be giving 
up the concept of Natural Evolution. 

It must be admitted that the New Biology does not 
find the formula of Organic Evolution so easy as it seems 
to have been in bygone days. Moreover we are dis- 
appointingly ignorant of the pedigree of salient types, 
such as Birds or Vertebrates as a whole. We have not 
attained to clearness in regard to the origin of a species ; 
we are not even sure what a species means ! 

The central problem in evolution is the origin of the 
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new—a mathematical genius, an intelligent dwarf, a 
ten-foot tailed cock, a copper-beech, a greater celandine 
with laciniate leaves, an entirely novel evening primrose. 
We distinguish these as variations or mutations from 
exogenous modifications directly impressed on the in- 
dividual body by peculiarities in environment, food, and 
function. It remains uncertain that these modifications 
can be transmitted as such or in any representative 
degree ; but the transmissibility of many kinds of varia- 
tions is incontrovertible. So it is to variations mainly 
that we look as furnishing the raw material of evolution. 
We know also more clearly than in Darwin’s day that 
variations are due to permutations and combinations 
within the germinal material. In many cases it is 
possible to go further and say that novelties are due to 
shufflings and reshufflings of those hereditary cards 
which lie in the nuclear rods (or chromosomes) of the 
germ-cells, or, in some cases, to changes in the cards 
themselves. The germinal representatives of many at 
least of the hereditary characters lie in definite linear 
order in the chromosomes, and it is possible to say, for 
instance, that the hereditary ‘factor’ or ‘gene’ for or 
contributing to a particular adult character lies in the 
lower third of the fourth chromosome of the germ-cell. 
In the fruit-fly Drosophila there are known to be about 
7500 of these ‘ factors,’ ‘determiners,’ or ‘genes’; and it 
is plain that their shuffling must allow of many diverse 
‘hands’ of cards. Opportunities for new arrangements 
are afforded by the intricate nuclear changes which 
occur in connexion with the maturation and fertilisa- 
tion of the germ-cells. It may also be that environ- 
mental, nutritional and habitudinal peculiarities, deeply 
saturating through the body, pull the trigger of germinal 
changefulness. Or it may be that there are more spon- 
taneous reorganisations of the implicit organisms we 
call germ-cells, and that a ‘gene’ itself may change. It 
is clear that the new biology will have its hands full in 
prosecuting the study of variation. 

In two books recently published on evolution we find 
two extraordinarily divergent statements in regard to 
heredity. In one, Prof. Lotsy says: ‘Of heredity we 
know nothing.’ In the other, Prof. T. H. Morgan 
says: ‘The problem of heredity may be said to be 
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solved. What is the meaning of this discrepancy? 
Mainly this, that the first writer was trying to think of 
the almost unthinkable way in which all the manifold- 
ness of a well-endowed creature is somehow telescoped- 
down into a microscopic implicit individuality—the 
germ-cell. An egg-cell is considered large if it is the 
size of a pin’s head ; a sperm-cell is often only jpg ooth 
of the size of the egg-cell. Darwin spoke of the brain 
of the ant as the most marvellous atom of matter in the 
world, but the egg-cell of the ant is more wonderful 
still. For it implies the whole ant, brain included. We 
cannot picture to ourselves either the impliciting or the 
expliciting of the inheritance. What then did Prof. 
T. H. Morgan mean by saying that the problem of 
heredity has been solved? He meant, we take it, two 
things, (1) that the embryological discovery of the con- 
tinuity of the germ-plasm, which is mainly to the Weis- 
manns’ credit, has explained the large fact that like 
tends to beget like; and (2) that the discovery of the 
behaviour of the chromosomes—which carry the factors 
for many, at least, of the hereditary characters—has 
enabled us to understand the precise way in which 
certain characters of the parents are distributed among 
the offspring. 

As is well known, the rediscovery and development 
of Mendel’s work has made a change in the study of 
heredity so radical that it must be called a metamorphosis. 
It has been shown that many organisms consist, in part 
at least, of a great bundle of ‘unit characters’ which 
behave in inheritance as if they were indivisible entities. 
They do not blend or intergrade; they are present in 
a certain proportion of the descendants; they are either 
there in their entirety, or completely absent, but they 
may be in some degree masked in their developmental 
expression by other characters or by environmental con- 
ditions. Their germinal representatives in the chromo- 
somes are called ‘factors, ‘determiners,’ or ‘ genes,’ as 
we have mentioned ; and one factor may affect several 
adult characters, while one adult character may be the 
outcome of several factors. It seems, for instance, that 
there are eight ‘factors’ co-operating to produce the 
normal coloration of a wild rabbit’s pellage. As has 
been already implied, we do not know how a new factor 
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comes to be, but we know a good deal about the ‘ sorting- 
out’ of factors once they are there. The reality of 
‘factors’ is but little affected by their invisibility. There 
is no doubt as to reality of the unseen virus of some 
diseases. 

‘Unit-characters’ may be illustrated by eye-colour 
(which never seems to blend), by night-blindness (which 
has persisted in the Nougaret lineage since Charles I 
was King), by the Hapsburg lip (in the royal houses of 
Austria and Spain), and by brachydactylism (having 
fingers all thumbs). To illustrate the heterogeneity, we 
may continue the list among plants and animals. It 
includes hornlessness in cattle, crests in poultry, Angora 
hair in rabbits, albinism and waltzing in mice, pink eye 
in fruit-flies, yellow seeds in peas, immunity to rust in 
wheat, six-rowed ears in barley, serrated margins in 
nettle leaves, besides subtle features like early-ripening 
in cereals or broodiness in poultry. All these pecu- 
liarities illustrate Mendelian inheritance. 

It is still an open question whether Mendelian in- 
heritance is the universal mode, or whether the divergent 
characters of the parents may sometimes blend in the 
offspring so that intergrades result, There are cases 
which suggest this, but it must be recognised that an 
apparent ‘blending’ may come about when an adult 
character depends on numerous factors. If some of the 
factors come from the mother and others from the father 
an appearance of blending may result. Another ques- 
tion, not to be closed as yet, is whether some of the 
more ancient and stable items in an inheritance may 
not have their vehicle in the cytoplasm of the germ-cells, 
for this would not be inconsistent with the proved fact 
that the genes of the more variable characters are 
certainly carried by chromosomes. 

It is probable that the new biology will include some 
appreciation of the evolutionary importance of nurture. 
Of its individual importance there is no doubt, for the 
degree to which factors in the natural inheritance find 
expression depends on the appropriateness of the nurtural 
conditions—whether of surroundings, food, or function. 
The wan and blind Proteus of the Dalmatian caves has 
the hereditary capacity of developing pigment, but it 
will not do so if it remains in the darkness, which is now 
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its normal environment. If it is brought into the light 
it soon darkens ; if it is reared from its youth in the light, 
its eye will be less degenerate than it is in the caves. 
Numerous experiments justify a growing appreciation 
of the importance of nurtural conditions in individual 
development—a ‘ character’ is a function of nature and 
nurture. But there is still very little evidence to warrant 
belief in the transmissibility of an individually acquired 
‘modification’ as such or in any representative degree. 
Goldfishes kept in complete darkness for three years 
become blind, the retina undergoing serious degenera- 
tion. This is an instance of a somatic modification 
following directly on a peculiarity of nurture, and a 
hundred other examples could be given. But what we 
do not know is that the induced blindness of the gold- 
fishes has any effect on their offspring reared from eggs 
developed in the light. And it is at present illegitimate 
to say, except as a working hypothesis, that the blindness 
of certain cave fishes and salamanders is due to genera- 
tions of darkness and disuse of eyes. Yet our impression 
is that the new biology will discover that the individual 
experience of an organism counts in racial evolution for 
something more than an opportunity for playing the 
hereditary cards. 

There are some investigations on the horizon which 
suggest the danger of any dogmatic denial of the pos- 
sibility of individual experience having a racial effect. 
Take, for instance, the experiments of Profs. M. F. Guyer 
and E. A. Smith (1918). Lens tissue from rabbits and 
mice was made into an extract and injected into fowls. 
It excited in the blood of the fowl the production of 
specific anti-bodies, that is to say, chemical counter- 
actives to the deleterious intrusions. Now, if the serum 
of the fowl’s blood be injected into pregnant rabbits, 
the cytolytic anti-bodies occasionally attack the lenses 
of the unborn young, apparently attacking a fibrous 
protein, and the deleterious effect on the lens was 
observed in a second generation of rabbits which were 
not subjected to any interference. It is the final obser- 
vation that is of greatest interest, and corroboration is 
eagerly awaited. 

On a different line are the reported experiments of 
the distinguished Russian physiologist, Pawlow, on the 
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establishment of associations in white mice between 
feeding and bell-ringing. After the combination of feed- 
ing and bell-ringing was repeated three hundred times 
the white mice of the first contingent had learned their 
lesson, the sound evoked the food-refilex without failure. 
The second generation formed the same reflex after a 
hundred repetitions. The third generation required 
only thirty lessons, the fourth ten, and the fifth five. 
Prof. Pawlow’s expectation evidently is that in the next 
generation, still unborn, the mice will show the food 
reaction on hearing the electric bell for the first time! 
That would be an interesting contribution to the study 
of heredity ! 

We do not share the view, often expressed in recent 
years, that Darwin’s theory of Natural Selection has 
become outworn. If mutations have been common 
throughout the evolution-process, if a new position of 
organic stability has often been reached suddenly, if the 
Proteus has frequently been leaping as well as creeping, 
then the burden that the theory of Natural Selection 
has to bear will be less than Darwin believed. But 
even De Vries, one of the founders of the ‘Mutation- 


Theory,’ declares that sifting or selection must still be 
regarded as essential. 


‘The origin of new species, which is in part the effect of 
mutability, is, however, due mainly to natural selection. 
Mutability provides the new characters and new elementary 
species. Natural selection, on the other hand, decides what 
is to live and what is to die.’ * 


Critics of Darwinism have in recent years made much 
of the fact that selection fails to effect progress in a 
‘pure-line ’—the inbred descendants of an individual or 
of a pair. Thus Johannsen has shown that if the 
descendants of an individual high-class bean are kept 
apart, no amount of selection will get beyond the mean 
of the line. There are, indeed, ‘fluctuations,’ such as tall 
plants and short plants, but if the talls are selected out 
and bred from, there is no establishment of a tall race. 
There is nothing to choose between the descendants of 
the talls and the descendants of the shorts. The reason 





* ‘Darwin and Modern Science,’ Cambridge, 1909, p. 77. 
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for this is probably that the ‘fluctuations’ in question 
within the pure and inbred line are ‘modifications’ or 
individual indents, and not transmissible. There is no 
use trying to select from non-heritable characters. 

But, apart from this, there are reasons why we should 
not allow these pure-line experiments to hurry us into 
a depreciation of the réle of selection in natural wild 
conditions. Pure lines are not typical of wild stocks, in 
which cross-fertilisation is frequent; it is dangerous to 
argue from brief experiments to the age-long processes 
of Nature; it is premature to deny the possibility of 
heritable variations or mutations occurring in a pure or 
inbred line. If one did occur, it might be the starting- 
point of a new advance. We have taken two modern 
criticisms of the selectionist position, and shown that they 
need not lead us to depart from an evolving Darwinism. 
The same might be done all along the line, and we do 
not believe that the new biology will tend to a depre- 
ciation of the réle of Nature’s sifting. 

The fact is we are returning to an appreciation of 
the subtlety of Darwin’s concept of selection. It is 
not one process, but many—lethal and reproductive, for 
instance; it operates in relation to an intricate web of 
life, and a shibboleth may have survival value; there 
has been an evolution of sieves as well as of the material 
to be sifted. The struggle for existence, in the course of 
which selection occurs, includes not only competitive 
but symbiotic, not only egoistic but altruistic reactions, 
and both pay! 

It seems probable that the next few years will see 
a rehabilitation of the theory of Sexual Selection along 
psycho-biological lines. It is probable that more atten- 
tion will be paid to the importance of the changes which 
narrow or widen the range of intercrossing. In other 
words, the theory of Isolation, somewhat grudgingly 
recognised in the past, will come to its own. For 
isolation tends to inbreeding or endogamy, which 
stabilises a stock or species, whereas outbreeding or 
exogamy promotes variability. It is almost certain 
that alternating periods of inbreeding and outbreeding 
have meant much in evolution. Finally, it seems likely 
that the new biology, in working out its evolution- 
theory, will do more justice to the living organism 
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itself. It is not a passive pawn, but an agent with a 
will to live. It has a ‘hand’ of hereditary cards, which 
it plays. The environment does indeed select it and its 
variations; but it often selects its environment. It is 
a psycho-physical being, Mind-body and Body-mind in 
one, and it shares in its own evolution. 

Perhaps it is fair to say that many biologists show 
a strong tendency to rebel against the ancient antithesis 
of ‘mechanism’ and ‘vitalism.’ For it seems to many 
quite clear that the chemistry and the physics of the 
body may be prosecuted with confidence and enthusiasm 
without any depreciation of the mental or psychical 
aspect which emerges clearly when the conditions are 
appropriate, and emerges as a reality that counts. We 
cannot describe it away in terms of the abstract formulz 
of chemistry and physics, any more than we can describe 
away metabolism in terms of the likewise abstract 
formule of psychology. Both sets of abstractions appear 
to be necessitated by the limitations of human faculty. 

We cannot leave our illustration—for that is all— 
of some of the promiseful lines of present-day biological 
research, without noting that while we do not know the 
innermost secret of the kind of activity we call living, 
nor how organisms came to be upon the earth, nor how 
the chick is ‘minted and coined’ out of the egg, nor the 
true inwardness of that dichotomy we call sex, nor the 
relation between mind and body, if it be a relation—and 
so on, through a long confession, many of the minor 
obscurities are disappearing, and, all along the line, 
through better understanding, we are reaching a firmer 
control of life. 


J. ARTHUR THOMSON. 





( 246 ) 
Art. 2.—BUREAUCRACY TRIUMPHANT. 


Equauity before the law is our most valued constitu- 
tional principle. Notoriously, we are superior to 
foreigners in most respects, but in this above all. The 
foreigners themselves tell us so: our constitution is the 
best in the world. Any opinion to the contrary would 
have been a blasphemy to Blackstone, and not short of 
a serious heresy to most Englishmen to-day. No doubt 
much of this admiration is justified. We will assume 
for present purposes the virtues of the British Constitu- 
tion—some of them real enough, some of them not quite 
so real as text-writers would, lead us to suppose. The 
object of these observations is to point out that we have 
reached a juncture when we can no longer be content 
with self-congratulation, but must overhaul some of the 
constitutional principles which we have been taught 
to think most fundamental. 

Equality before the law has been familiarised to 
lawyers and laymen alike by a great constitutionalist 
only recently deceased. Prof. Dicey made it famous as 
the principle of ‘the Rule of Law.’ That principle, 
reduced to its simplest terms, has two aspects. (1) Every 
man is responsible for his acts whatever his position in 
society. The individual servant of the Crown must 
answer for any wrong he has done as an individual. 
He can never plead that the wrongdoing was commanded 
by a superior. While the actual agent of mischief is 
thus responsible for his acts, the department to which 
he belongs is responsible, through its head, only to 
Parliament, and so ultimately to the public. (2) There 
is only one system of justice available to or against all 
or any of His Majesty’s subjects. There are no special 
courts and no special procedure applicable exclusively 
to members of the executive. The Crown itself, and all 
servants of the Crown, are justiciable, if at all, in the 
ordinary courts by the ordinary law of the land. We 
have no droit administratif. To this principle the con- 
trast is usually found in France. There, if a government 
servant is accused of wrongdoing in the discharge of his 
official duties, the action lies in a special administrative 
court, with ultimate recourse to a special Court of 
Appeal, the Conseil d’Etat. The whole of this jurisdic- 
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tion forms a separate and highly technical branch of 
the law, and the activity of the administrative courts is 
immense. 

It is not too much to say that this constitutional 
principle, so natural to a Frenchman, shocks the con- 
science of the average Englishman. The present writer 
can state from experience that 90 per cent. of students 
beginning the study of constitutional law form the 
impression that France lives under a system of bureau- 
cratic tyranny little short of Tsarism. Of course nothing 
could be further from the truth. The administrative 
code was undoubtedly intended by Napoleon to 
strengthen the central government and to protect the 
executive officer in some measure from the ordinary 
rules of liability. But Napoleonism is not the spirit 
of modern France. The development of French adminis- 
trative law in the last century has been very much more 
in favour of the subject than of the administration. 
The remedies of the subject against the State in France 
are easier, speedier and infinitely cheaper than they 
are in England to-day. It has become a maxim of 
constitutionalists, and a bulwark of French democracy, 
that the Conseil d’Etat is the great buffer between the 
public and the bureaucrat. 

But what are the remedies against the Crown—i.e., 
the State—in England? There is a direct remedy in 
matters of contract; but it is of a peculiar character. 
It is known as the Petition of Right; its exact nature 
became settled comparatively late in the 19th century, 
and it now lies for almost any ordinary claim arising 
out of a contract with the Crown. But its procedure, 
now governed by statute, is peculiar, and gives the 
Crown certain advantages in pleading; and it will not 
lie at all unless the Home Secretary pleases. He, in 
conjunction with the Attorney-General, may advise the 
Crown not to submit to the claim, in which case no 
action lies against him by the suppliant and there is no 
appeal. His refusal is rare when there is any substance 
in the claim; and the discretion left in his hands would 
not normally be dangerous to the subject were it not, as 
I shall attempt to show, that government departments 
exhibit an increasing tendency to arbitrary and un- 
conscionable action. Nor does it lie in all cases; for 
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example, no servant of the Crown, including in that term 
a soldier, can claim his pay by this process. For other 
reasons, which would be’ too technical for the present 
purpose, the Petition of Right is a highly unsatisfactory 
remedy to the subject. Those who still remember the 
shameful Archer-Shee case in 1910 will realise what 
obstacles the Crown may place in the way of a just but 
inconvenient Petition of Right. 

Where the claim is not for contract but for tort—i.e., 
for an ordinary civil wrong such as libel or trespass or 
false imprisonment—there is no direct remedy whatever 
against the Crown. Suppose the Home Office orders an 
official to enter upon your land unlawfully and eject 
you. As has been pointed out, the actual individual who 
carries out the order is liable in an action of trespass; 
but there is no action against the Home Office. If you 
are negligently run over by a van belonging to X. and 
Co., you have an action against the driver of the van, 
but you also have an action against the corporation 
which employs him ; and it is the corporation which you 
will naturally sue, because it has funds from which you 
can recover damages, whereas the van-driver probably 
has none. If you are run over by, say, a Post-Office van, 
you have an action against the driver, if you are foolish 
enough to bring it; but you have no action against the 
department which employs this negligent servant. This 
happy result proceeds from the principle that ‘the King 
can do no wrong ’—a maxim which came into our law 
not through any jurisprudential necessity, but by a 
doctrine which was more or less an historical accident. 
It is true that if you bring an action against the van- 
driver, and recover damages, the Crown may, and often 
does, put him in funds to satisfy the judgment ; but it is 
under no legal obligation to do so. 

So much by way of introduction. At the present 
time the principles glanced at above are proving quite 
inadequate to existing conditions, and we are becoming 
involved in some strange and perturbing constitutional 
anomalies. 

The enormous growth of local government in recent 
years has necessarily meant decentralisation. It is not 
our present business to inquire whether this is an in- 
evitable phase in the social evolution of England, or 
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whether or not its tendency is socialistic. Law becomes 
increasingly statute as opposed to common law, and in 
the process a great deal of legislative power is delegated 
to local authorities whose function, constitutionally con- 
sidered, should be administrative, not judicial or legis- 
lative. It is no longer possible to find the law which 
most intimately affects the citizen’s life in statutes and 
decisions. Much of it must be sought in the not very 
accessible regulations of minor authorities which work 
by anything but legal methods. Against their rulings 
there is in many cases no appeal to the ordinary courts. 
This is true of education, of the poor law, of public 
health, highways, the police, licensing, rating. There 
are a vast number of local bye-laws in each locality, 
which are not as conspicuous an example of auto- 
nomy as is often imagined. The growing tendency is 
that the central department—e.g., the Home Office or 
the Ministry of Health—should ‘suggest’ to the local 
authorities a set of ‘model bye-laws.’ Except in large 
towns which desire to assert their independence, the 
‘office pattern’ of local regulations is usually followed 
as the line of least resistance. The courts, though in- 
stinctively hostile to officialism, are powerless to curtail 
prerogatives definitely granted by statute to subordinate 
authorities. The most they can do is to say, in appro- 
priate cases, that powers arrogated by officials are ultra 
vires the statute under which they are claimed. And 
this is not easy when, as often happens, the authorising 
statute is hastily drafted and loose in its terms. 
Devolution by way of local government may be 
necessary and desirable; but the present danger is that 
the local authorities are made not only legislators, but 
in many cases the judges and interpreters of their own 
legislation. Take a simple case which may happen to 
any owner of house property. He receives a notification 
from the Borough Council ordering him to close a certain 
house as being dilapidated and unfit for human habita- 
tion. He appeals to the Local Government Board, which 
orders a ‘public local inquiry’ to be held. This is done; 
the owner states his case, and an inspector, after hearing 
the evidence and making an examination, submits a 
report to the Local Government Board. The latter 
considers the appeal in private, and dismisses it. Nobody 
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knows exactly how the body which came to this decision 
was constituted. The inspector’s report is never seen by 
the house-owner, and its production is refused. He is 
not entitled to be heard before the deciding tribunal. 
He cannot appeal against the decision. The most he 
can do is to ask the courts to say that the Local Govern- 
ment must at least hear him in his own defence. He 
spends a considerable sum of money in the attempt to 
attain this object, only to be told by the House of Lords 
that he has no legal right to be heard by the tribunal 
which has virtually destroyed his property.* 

A local education authority is bound by statute to 
keep efficient the schools within its jurisdiction. It 
chooses to pay the teachers in provided schools at one 
rate, those in a non-provided school at a lower rate. 
The managers of the non-provided school complain that 
the local authority by this conduct is failing to fulfil its 
statutory duty. The decision rests with the Board of 
Education. Difficult questions both of law and of fact 
are likely to arise in such cases. The Board has no 
power to examine witnesses on oath, it need not examine 
witnesses at all; it can obtain its information and arrive 
at its decision in any way it chooses, and it need not 
give its reasons. It may, as it did in the leading case, 
deliberately evade the issue; then the worst that can 
happen to it is that it can be ordered by the House of 
Lords to decide the issue. Thousands of pounds may be 
spent in order to make it move; and when at last it 
does move, its decision, affecting a large number of 
teachers in the country, is final and unappealable.t 

The objectionable feature of these departmental tri- 
bunals is that they work in the dark and decide legal 
issues by methods of their own manufacture. The 
possibility of appeal is always a stimulus to careful 
judgment, and here the stimulus is absent. Moreover, 
many an official who would not dream of deliberate 
injustice in his private relationships is quite without 
conscience when it comes to scoring a point for his 
department. It is evidence of a deplorable tendency 
that the Coalition government, already prolific in bureau- 
cratic excesses, passed in 1921 the extraordinary Tribunals 





* Local Government Board v. Arlidge. 
t Board of Education v. Rice. 
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of Enquiry Act, by which a mere resolution of both 
Houses can set up a tribunal on any matter ‘of urgent 
public importance,’ with practically all the powers of a 
court of law, including the right to institute proceedings 
for contempt of court, and the power to exclude the 
public from its sessions. 

There are many minor evidences of the same bureau- 
cratic irresponsibility. I will cite only one, which comes 
home to a good many householders. The telephone 
subscriber signs a document which is facetiously de- 
scribed as a ‘contract.’ It is one of those contracts in 
which, as the saying goes, ‘the reciprocity is all on one 
side. In an-ordinary contract, when a man pays money, 
he expects to know what he is getting. The telephone 
subscriber never knows how many calls he is getting for 
his money. The Department is the sole and final judge 
in this matter. The subscriber may prove by unim- 
peachable evidence that he has been overcharged, but he 
is merely told that 'Post-Office machines cannot lie; and 
from this intimation, not always couched in the most 
polite terms, there is no legal appeal whatever. 

In all these matters, legislative and judicial, what is 
really happening is that Parliament is getting rid of its 
own responsibilities. It is a short and easy method of 
legislation to delegate wide and ill-defined powers to 
subordinate bodies. Doubtless it saves the time and 
simplifies the labours of the House of Commons, but the 
practical result is that the proper jurisdiction of the 
courts is ousted. A statute is passed in full publicity, 
under a running fire of analysis, criticism, and amend- 
ment in both Houses; the regulations of departments 
and local authorities are created by the tortuous pro- 
cesses of the official mind and curtained from the vulgar 
gaze by departmental ‘discretion.’ The war made us 
only too familiar with short cuts to legislation, par- 
ticularly proclamations and Orders in Council. In 1916, 
in the Zamora Case, the Privy Council had to give the 
executive a rude reminder that the Crown cannot alter 
the law of the land by Order in Council; and in the 
recent Art O’Brien Case the Court of Appeal deplored 
this slipshod method of legislation, which sooner or 
later must end in the bureaucrats being hoist with their 
own petard. 
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It may be thought that in the examples I have 
chosen—and many others might be cited—there is no 
great danger to the liberty of the subject, because 
departments and officials will on the whole exercise their 
discretion fairly and reasonably. Unhappily much of 
the evidence points in the opposite direction. When 
there is a definite system of administrative law, certain 
principles of fairness and equity grow up as a necessary 
part of it. The French have a maxim in their droit 
administratif that ‘The State is an honest man.’ It is 
beneath the dignity of the government to stoop to 
shabby tricks and push merely technical rights & 
outrance. We, having no administrative law, but merely 
the emulation of a number of competing authorities, 
have developed no standard of honesty for the Crown, 
and unhandsome dealing is all too frequent. Repeatedly 
of late the Law Officers have adopted the pleadings of 
Shylock and made claims which, even if technically 
specious, have no equitable merit. 

Doubtless this spirit was fostered by the war. To a 
certain extent all patriotic citizens acknowledged the 
principle inter arma leges silent; at all events, they sub- 
mitted to inconveniences and dictation which would have 
been intolerable in ordinary circumstances. The liberty 
of every subject was imperilled by the notorious Regu- 
lation 148 of the Defence of the Realm Regulations * ; but 
no right-minded citizen would invoke Magna Carta in 
presence of theenemy. Emergency legislation, if an evil, 
was still a necessary evil. But sometimes it went much 
further than even emergency demanded. Ministries 
sometimes assumed powers which denied the most 
elementary claims of justice. A remarkable example is 
provided by Regulation 2 (A) (2) of the Defence of the 
Realm Regulations, by which the Minister of Munitions 
purported to forbid any landlord to bring proceedings 
against any tenant who was a munition-worker in certain 





* The Regulation which empowered the Secretary of State, on the 
recommendation of the competent naval and military authority, to intern 
any person ‘ of hostile origin or associations.’ It was under this Regulation 
that the naturalised German, Arthur Zadig, was interned by the Home 
Secretary in 1915, and the imprisonment was held lawful by the House of 
Lords (The King v. Halliday). The phrase ‘or associations,’ of course left 
extremely wide discretionary powers in the hands of the authorities. 
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areas. As late as July 1919 this Regulation was pleaded 
by a munition-worker who impudently remained in 
possession after his tenancy had expired. It was em- 
phatically declared by the King’s Bench to be ultra vires 
and unconstitutional.* 

Twice the Crown has attempted to establish a right 
to expropriate the subject without compensation. In 
the great De Keyser’s Hotel Case the House of Lords 
held that the Crown is bound to compensate for dispos- 
session from landed property according to the assess- 
ment of a jury; and in the Newcastle Breweries Case, 
where a large quantity of rum had been seized, Mr Justice 
Salter applied the same principle to movable goods. Of 
course it was not proposed by the Crown in these cases 
to seize land or goods without compensation of any 
kind; but the Crown wanted to be able to say, ‘ We are 
not obliged to compensate you at all, but of our grace 
and favour we will give you what the Defence of the 
Realm Losses Commission awards.’ There is a world 
of difference between this and the assessment of an 
ordinary court in due process of law. 

No less bold was the argument of the Crown in the 
Pyrogallic Acid Case. An Act of 1876 provides that 
‘the importation of arms, ammunition, gunpowder, or 
any other goods may be prohibited by Proclamation or 
Order in Council.’ On this wording the Crown claimed 
the right to prohibit by proclamation the importation 
of any goods whatsoever. Both common-sense and 
technical rules of evidence indicate that ‘any other 
goods’ are meant by the statute to be goods of the same 
kind as arms, ammunition and gunpowder—not, as the 
Attorney-General solemnly contended, any conceivable 
commodity, from shoes and ships and sealing-wax to 
bread and meat. Mr Justice Sankey rejected the Crown’s 
contention, though his decision was reversed on technical 
grounds owing to the passing of an Act of Indemnity. 

These are examples of bureaucracy overreaching 
itself; but there are also instances of conduct which, 
though technically sanctioned, nobody would hesitate to 
call dishonest in a private individual. One of the worst 
examples is provided by a case very recently before the 





* Chester v. Bateson. 
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House of Lords. I simplify the facts, but they roughly 
amount to this:—A was lessee of a house from B, and 
by his lease was bound, inter alia, to insure, and if the 
house was destroyed by fire during his tenancy, -to 
rebuild with the insurance money. In 1918 the military 
authorities took possession of the house under the powers 
vested in them, and used it as a place of internment for 
German prisoners of war. During their occupation it 
was destroyed by fire. Now, B, the lessor, was entitled 
to look to somebody for reimbursement; and the rule of 
law applicable was that A, the lessee, though dispossessed 
by the military authorities, was still liable to the lessor 
on the covenants of his lease. Naturally both he and A 
looked to the War Office to make good the damage 
which had occurred through their compulsory occupa- 
tion. The War Office summarily denied all liability. 
The Law Lords did not conceal their disgust at this 
conduct, but were unable to give the lessee relief. It 
may be that the War Office, having established its legal 
immunity, afterwards compensated the lessee as a matter 
of grace; of this I am not in a position to speak. But 
the legal situation is bad enough.* 

In 1916 the War Office entered into a contract with a 
certain aviation school to train pupils ‘for the duration 
of the war.’ In June 1918 it desired to put an end to 
the contract. It appears to have had some reasonable 
grounds of complaint against the school, but none which 
was sufficient in law to justify repudiation. However. 
by an Act of 1918 His Majesty in Council was empowered 
to declare what date was to be treated as the termination 
of the war, and this was to be applicable to contracts 
‘except where the context otherwise requires.’ Purport 
ing to act on this power, the War Office informed the 
aviation school in June 1918 that the war was at an end 
and the contract ‘for the duration of the war’ therefore 
terminated. This monstrous contention was rejected by 
Mr Justice McCardie, and damages awarded to the 
suppliants.t 

X had obtained judgment for a large amount agains 
a corporation styling itself the Russian Volunteer Flee 
The judgment debt being unsatisfied, he obtained a wri 





* Matthey v. Curling. + Ruffy-Arnell v. The King. 
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empowering the Sheriff of Lincoln to seize two ships 
belonging to the corporation. The Board of Trade gave 
notice to the Sheriff that the two ships in question were 
the property of His Majesty and requested him to 
withdraw. The position of the Sheriff, a disinterested 
third person, now is that two persons are claiming the 
property of which he is seized under a judicial order. 
In such circumstances, his usual procedure would be to 
bring what is called an interpleader summons to deter- 
mine who is the true owner in law. But this cannot be 
done, because the court is rightly of opinion that ‘the 
Crown cannot be made a party to an interpleader issue.’ 
The result is that a judicial decision empowering X to 
have his debt satisfied is rendered nugatory by the mere 
veto of the Board of Trade. Moreover, the Board of 
Trade is acting with cynical disingenuousness, There is 
no sufficient evidence that the ships really belong to the 
Crown at all. Under a practice which grew up during 
the war, the Crown has merely been registered as owner, 
and the evidence would seem to indicate that in fact the 
Crown is only a hirer from the Russian Volunteer Fleet. 
Nevertheless, it has sufficient title to deprive the creditor 
of his manifest rights and impede the due course of 
law.* 

But none of these cases equals in brutal cynicism 
the recent litigation by the Duff Development Company 
against the Government of Kelantan, in Malaya. It 
may well be doubted whether in any other case a Crown 
department has, at every turn, so frankly avowed its 
intention to obstruct justice by any dishonourable means 
in its power. The facts lie within a small compass. At 
a time when Kelantan was a dependency of Siam, Mr 
Duff obtained certain concessions of land from its 
government. In 1909, by the Anglo-Siamese treaty, 
Kelantan passed under British suzerainty. It continued 
to be nominally ruled by its own Sultan, but ‘with the 
advice of’ the British Government. Everybody knows 
that in such cases the real government is carried on by 
the Colonial Office, and it was hardly disputed that this 
was the actual state of facts in Kelantan. In 1912 the 
Duff Development Company surrendered its existing 





* The Mogileff. 
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concessions and entered into a new agreement with the 
Crown agents for the Colonies, acting on behalf of the 
Government of Kelantan. The material part of this 
agreement, so far as the litigation is concerned, was 
that the Government undertook to construct a railway 
through part of the plaintiff’s concession. This was not 
done, and the Company claimed as for a breach of 
contract. There was an arbitration clause in the agree- 
ment, and the parties proceeded to nominate arbitrators. 
The Government nominated several ex-colonial officials, 
to whom the Company not unnaturally objected; the 
Company nominated several distinguished lawyers, in- 
cluding two ex-Lord Chancellors, to whom the Govern- 
ment objected for reasons best known to itself. In this 
dispute the Secretary of State intervened, as provided 
by the contract, and nominated an ex-Chief Justice of 
Nigeria as arbitrator. The award was given in favour 
of the Company. The Government refused to abide by 
it, and moved Mr Justice Russell in the Chancery Division 
to set it aside. He emphatically declined ; so, on appeal, 
did the Court of Appeal and the House of Lords. 

It need hardly be said that by this time costs amount- 
ing to some thousands of pounds had been incurred, and 
these were, as usual, awarded in the successive Courts 
against the losers. After the decision in the Court of 
Appeal, the Colonial Office informed the Company in 
writing that it did not intend to submit to execution of 
the judgment. The Company, one may suppose, hardly 
took this intimation seriously; but it turned out to be 
very serious indeed. The Government refused to pay 
costs. The Company accordingly instituted garnishee 
proceedings to attach certain funds in the disposition of 
the defendants. It sounds incredible, but it is the fact 
that the Government produced a certificate from the 
Secretary of State to the effect that Kelantan was an 
independent sovereign state, and therefore not amenable 
to the jurisdiction of English Courts. In view of this 
declaration the Courts were, by an unmistakable rule of 
law, bound to dismiss the action. It is perfectly clea 
that the Government had abused the process of the 
Court by allowing long and expensive litigation to 
proceed from stage to stage, without the slightest 
intention of abiding by the judgment. It is equall 
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clear that all the Courts concerned regarded the Govern- 
ment defence as entirely without merits, and were un- 
disguisedly chagrined at seeing justice burked by the 
ipse dixit of the Colonial Office. The Lord Chancellor 
gave the broadest of hints, amounting to a direct appeal, 
to the Government not to persist in a policy which every 
judge concerned considered scandalous. No notice was 
taken of his observations, and in further litigation as to 
the costs of the garnishee proceedings, the Crown gave 
another exhibition of its three-card tricks. 

A writer in ‘Truth, who calls attention to this case, 
very properly observes: ‘Throughout this case things 
have been done in the name of that Government [Ke- 
lantan] which are a disgrace to its masters in the 
Colonial Office.’ The same journal, in its issue of July 4, 
1923, reports another case in Malaya, concerning the 
State of Negri Sembilan. The plaintiff had been injured 
in a motor accident caused by the defective condition of 
a bridge, for the upkeep of which he claimed that the 
State of NegriSembilan was liable. It was urged against 
him that he ought to have sued the Government of the 
Federated Malay States. The plaintiff is indeed between 
the devil and the deep blue sea, for on the one hand the 
judge doubts whether there is any such person in law as 
the Government of the Federated Malay States, and on 
the other Negri Sembilan claims to be a sovereign inde- 
pendent state, and therefore unsuable! 

One final illustration, taken from a recent decision of 
the Court of Appeal, will show the difficulties of pro- 
cedure which are opposed to a claimant against the 
Crown. In 1919, the Marshal Shipping Company obtained 
—as it was legally bound to obtain—the permission of 
the Shipping Controller to sell one of its ships; but the 
Shipping Controller stipulated, for reasons which do not 
appear, that the Company should pay a toll of 20,0001. to 
the Exchequer on the sale. The Company did so, pre- 
sumably under protest. This extraordinary habit of 
extorting money for the granting of a statutory licence 
had been growing up in different departments, and in 
1922 the Courts declared it to be illegal. On this decision, 
the Company was clearly entitled to get back, as ‘ money 
had and received,’ the 20,000/. it had paid to the Shipping 
Controller in 1919. But, in the meantime, the Shipping 

Vol. 240.—No. 477, s 
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Controller had ceased to exist, all his liabilities passing, 
by an Act of 1921, to the Board of Trade. The Board of 
Trade refused to give back the money, and the plaintiffs 
proposed to sue for it. But the question was, whom and 
how were they to sue? Let us follow the course of the 
litigation. A writ is issued and served upon the solicitor 
to the Board of Trade. He refuses to accept service. 
The writ is then served on Sir Sydney Chapman, Perma- 
nent Secretary of the Board of Trade. He enters a 
conditional appearance on behalf of the Board, and then 
takes out a summons before a Master of the Supreme 
Court to set aside the writ on the ground ‘that the 
Board of Trade as such, and as a Government depart- 
ment, cannot be sued.’ The Master sets aside the writ. 
Appeal to a High Court Judge, who restores the writ 
and service. Appeal to the Court of Appeal, which holds 
that the service is bad, and that the only way in which 
the plaintiff can cure the technical defect is, in the words 
of Lord Justice Scrutton, ‘by going to the several 
distinguished persons who constitute the committee and 
astonishing them by serving them with a writ which 
will probably bring it to their attention for the first time 
that they are members of a committee called the “ Board 
of Trade.”’ So the plaintiff must begin all over again ; 
and the pitfalls that lie behind him are as nothing to 
those which lie before. Three highly controversial 
questions of law still remain to be solved: (1) Can the 
Board of Trade be sued at all, as such? Has it any 
legal personality, or is it merely an unincorporated 
Committee? (2) Should the action be laid in tort or in 
contract? If in tort (i.e. the wrong of ‘ extorting money 
colore officii’), should it lie against the Shipping Con- 
troller (who no longer exists) or against an individual, 
one Sir Joseph Maclay (who is no longer Shipping 
Controller)? (3) If in contract, should it lie against the 
Board of Trade as such, or against the Crown? On any 
one of these technical points, the claimant may well lose 
his whole case, notwithstanding that he has a clear right 
of law and justice to have his money back. No wonder 
Lord Justice Scrutton observed : 


‘I personally feel that the whole subject of proceedings 
against Government departments is in a very unsatisfactory 
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state. I feel that it is of great public importance that there 
should be prompt and efficient means of calling in question 
the legality of the action of Government departments which, 
owing to the great national emergencies arising out of the 
war, have been inclined to take action that they considered 
necessary in the interests of the State without any nice con- 
sideration of the question whether it was legal or not, and I 
hope that the committee which is now considering the ques- 
tion of proceedings against the Crown will be able to give 
the subject more effective remedies against Government 
departments than he has at present.’ 


These sentiments of a learned and fearless judge— 
it is not the first time that Lord Justice Scrutton has so 
expressed himself—are those of the public. There is at 
the present time profound and widespread dissatisfaction 
with the relations between State and subject. This is 
not merely part of the damnosa hereditas of the war; 
the bureaucratic tendency was developing long before 
1914, but five years of emergency government have 
brought it to a pitch which is fast becoming intolerable. 
It is idle to boast of the glories of our constitution when 
the fountain of justice is polluted by the owner of the 
soil, The examples I have cited above are but a drop in 
the ocean of the cases which never come to judgment. 
Men are well aware by this time that if they have the 
hardihood or misfortune to engage in litigation with 
the Crown, they must be prepared for all the chicanery 
in which the Law Officers make it their business to excel. 
Obstructive and temporising methods are often success- 
ful, like those of the shady solicitor: claimants are 
‘bluffed’ out of court. Money and patience are exhausted 
by ‘the law’s delays, the proud man’s contumely,’ and 
men prefer to submit to injustice and cut their losses 
rather than face the interminable prospect of damages 
and costs and perpetual postponements. 

From no point of view can this pay, not even 
financially. It is false economy to refuse payment of 
just claims; the Exchequer may be a few pounds in 
pocket at the expense of an individual, but all that is 
saved in this way is poured out again for the litigation 
in which the Crown recognises no limit, as it recognises 
no mercy. The Law Officers and their large staff do not 
work for nothing. Money and time are spent like water 

82 
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in resisting just demands, and the whole system is as 
uneconomic as it is unscrupulous. Interest reipublice 
ut sit finis litium. 

From the moral and social point of view, it pays still 
less. The law-abiding spirit and the respect for justice 
are among the highest assets of English-speaking peoples. 
How can the public respect the law when its very 
guardians are constantly appearing as advocati diaboli, 
and the judges are daily compelled to dispense what they 
know, and openly declare, is not justice? Nobody sup- 
poses that the Law Officers, as individuals, desire to 
cheat any particular litigant. They are the slaves of an 
evil tradition, a tradition extraordinarily at variance 
with our pious professions of legal virtue. The State is 
not an honest man. Its dishonesty is the worse because 
it combines the methods of the bully, who has all the 
odds in his favour, with those of the casuist, who can 
make the worse appear the better reason. Well— 
injustice will not go unavenged. Tit for tat. The 
plundered will in their turn plunder the government 
whenever opportunity offers, and will glory in doing it. 
What kind of social equilibrium will result from this 
discord between governor and governed, it is easy to see. 
‘Void of Justice,’ cries Meredith, ‘what a sunless place 
isany realm! ... The void of Justice is a godless region.’ 

This evil tradition in Crown law has been greatly 
fostered and made the cat’s-paw of two prime causes 
which are at the bottom of the present state of things. 
First, there is the bureaucratic mind. It has its con- 
spicuous merits in its own proper sphere, but it has gone 
far beyond that sphere. It has been unduly exalted by 
legislation: it was given practically carte blanche during 
the war: and it is now revelling in a lust of power. 
Power is exceedingly bad for it, because it is of its 
very nature inhuman. Being inhuman, it will, in the 
assertion of its power, have no scruple whatever in 
victimising the citizen; and this it will do either by 
gaining credit for itself by ‘smart work,’ or—sweetest of 
all civil service joys!—by ‘scoring off’ another depart- 
ment. With this latter pastime anybody who has seen 
the inside of a Government office is familiar. We had 
supreme examples of it during the war. A few lives 
more or less were as nothing compared to a ‘score’ by 
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the War Office ‘off’ G.H.Q., or vice versa. To any but 
those who desire to see a Sidney Webbian England, it is 
essential that the bureaucratic mind be confined to its 
proper function, which is that of the lieutenant, not the 
captain. 

Secondly, constitutionally speaking, we are living in 
an unreal world. We are clinging to old shibboleths 
about equality before the law when that principle is 
rapidly evaporating. We are in fact developing a system 
of administrative law, and we will not admit it in 
theory ; consequently the courts are engaged in the vain 
and humiliating endeavour to fit the square peg into the 
round hole. There are some who think that we shall 
muddle through, that the law will adapt itself to new 
conditions, as it has always done, and work out a rational 
system. But this is highly doubtful. The change is 
too fundamental to admit of mere gradual adaptation. 
What seems to be needed is that administrative law, if 
it must exist, should be taken in hand courageously and 
that the public should know how it stands. No reform 
is more urgent. Lord Justice Scrutton expresses the 
representative opinion of the legal profession when 
he demands revision of the whole system of remedies 
against the Crown. The committee to which he refers 
was appointed a long time ago under the presidency of 
the then Attorney-General, now the Lord Chief Justice. 
Presumably it is still pursuing its labours, but nothing 
is heard of them. Its conclusions are awaited with 
anxiety by the public who suffer from the methods of 
bureaucrats, and by lawyers who are apprehensive for 
constitutional principles. 


CARLETON Kemp ALLEN. 
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Art. 83—THE POEMS OF ANDREW LANG. 


The Poetical Works of Andrew Lang. Edited by Mrs 
Lang. Four vols. Longmans, 1923. 


WHEN Mr Lang died, rather more than a decade ago, 
there was a natural and immediate demand for a com- 
plete issue of his work in verse; but some of those who 
joined in that demand knew the difficulties which would 
attend its satisfaction. The chiefest of these from the 
practical side—there were perhaps others which might 
be called sentimental—were the almost hopeless dis- 
persion of the uncollected pieces in all sorts of places ; 
and the fact—ruefully referred to by Mrs Lang in her 
preface—that the existing collections sometimes over- 
lapped each other, with duplicate but altered texts of 
the same poems, in a rather maddening way. Then 
before long came the war, and dealt the business of 
book-producing and book-selling at least as ugly a blow 
as any other business. But at last the task has been 
grappled with, and all those who wished for its execu- 
tion owe the editor and the publishers much thanks. 

Still, Mrs Lang, as she also points out, had a third 
difficulty, and a pretty stiff one, to face after she had got 
over those of getting together and settling the text—the 
difficulty of arrangement. Had it been possible simply 
to print the various books, as they were published from 
the fifty-years-old ‘Ballads and Lyrics of Old France’ 
onwards,* just as they appeared but with adjustment of 
duplicates, it would have been plain sailing enough. But 
where were the numerous pieces that had never been 
collected to go? In a mere omnium gatherum at the end 
of the others? That of course would have been easy 
enough, but scarcely artistic, or even workmanlike. 

She has, therefore, followed the example of the col- 
lected editions of Wordsworth and others, and has classi- 
fied by subjects or forms—‘Oxford and St. Andrews,’ 
‘ Books,’ ‘ His Friends,’ ‘ Ballades,’ ‘ Sonnets,’ ‘Translations,’ 





* The actual order with dates may be useful: ‘Ballads and Lyrics of 
Old France,’ 1872; ‘XXII Ballades in Blue China,’ 1880 ; ‘ Helen of Troy,’ 
1883 (sometimes given as 82); ‘ Ballades and Verses Vain’ (an American 
edition or re-edition of earlier things), 1884; ‘Rhymes 4 la Mode,’ 1885 ; 
‘Grass of Parnassus,’ 1894; ‘ New Collected Rhymes,’ 1905. 
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etc., keeping apart of course the one ‘long poem,’ ‘ Helen 
of Troy.’ Even this classification, however, leaves a 
large omnibus-box of ‘ Miscellaneous,’ and it could not 
well be otherwise. For make of Lang what you will, 
admire him more or less strongly (a total absence of 
admiration would necessitate as total a disablement of 
judgment), there is no doubt that ‘ miscellaneous,’ ‘ occa- 
sional’—though in no sense but the merely quantita- 
tive ‘minor’—poetry was his forte and perhaps his 
fate. Some not entirely adequate or accurate things 
have been, in older and more recent times, said about the 
modified success—some have even called it the failure— 
of ‘Helen of Troy.’ In the first place, few people seem 
to have considered the times and the seasons. During 
the second quarter of the 19th century Jong poems, after 
their enormous popularity in the first, had been notori- 
ously a drug in the market; but a little later their vogue 
came back again. Even the verse-novel as in ‘Aurora 
Leigh’ and Owen Meredith’s longer pieces, found favour ; 
and William Morris brought the pure verse-romance to 
something not so far off the acceptance of Scott and 
Byron and Moore fifty years earlier. But by the time 
that ‘Helen’ appeared the tide, as it always does, was 
turning again; and it was lyric not epic that lovers of 
poetry were asking for. Moreover, it seems to us im- 
possible to deny that this ‘Helen,’ though she is good, 
though she is even beautiful, is not precisely delicious, 
as Helen ought to be. There are passages extraordi- 
narily fine—the ruthless speech of Aphrodite rejecting 
the much feebler one of Helen begging to be spared, is 
hardly unworthy of any poet then living; and, had it 
appeared by itself, should have been recognised, and not 
improbably might have been taken at its full value. 
The ‘ Death of Paris’ is not so good as William Morris's; 
but the last book, with a good deal of matter new to 
most people, is really interesting. It is possible that the 
whole thing might have been improved if Lang had 
taken rhyme-royal instead of octave for the vehicle. 
But, on the whole, one can hardly quarrel with the 
success of esteem which has usually been the poem’s 
portion, or hope that it will ever be put much higher. 
And, curiously enough, the only other poem or collec- 
tion of poems under a single title on a single subject that 
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the author ever attempted, or at least ever published, 
the five-and-twenty page ‘ Hesperothen ’—like ‘ Helen of 
Troy’ Greek in subject and telling of a search for 
Pheeacia in seven lyrical pieces—shows how much more 
at home Lang was in such treatment. The influence of 
Swinburne may be too strong in ‘ Hesperothen’ for people 
who have not yet attained to the perception that pre- 
sence or absence of influence matters little or nothing 
if the thing influenced is good in itself; but wiser folk 
will hardly object to it. The best about ‘ Helen of Troy’ 
itself, as about the smaller ballad-epic, is the presence of 
the peculiar note of melancholy which as his wife tells 
us, and as everybody who knew him knew, he admitted 
as characteristic of his ‘ soul,’ though ‘ his mind was gay.’ 
He may or may not have heard of that remarkable 
definition of humour which is due to Miss Anne Evans, 
‘Thinking in jest while feeling in earnest. But it may 
be added that the mixture has a special advantage for 
those of the so-called ‘irritable’ race. It has been hinted 
by some that Mr Lang was seriously annoyed by the 
comparative (it was only comparative) ill-success of 
‘Helen,’ and that he was apt to resent even criticism of 
his lighter poems. During the period of his chief poetical 
production few people, not of his family, saw more of 
him than did the present writer. Like most of us he 
would call unappreciative reviewers ‘asses,’ etc., but of 
any ‘Sir Fretful’-ness there was no sign. As for the 
notion which has appeared, or seemed to appear, in 
some notices of these poems, of a Lang who started 
with a brilliant reputation of promise, failed (and 
watched the failure) to carry it out, and became (and 
felt that he became) what they call now a ‘back number,’ 
it is merely a baseless myth, ‘a fond thing vainly in- 
vented.’ 

Perhaps there was no temperament so ill-fitted as 
this for the long poem unless it be of the definitely 
heroi-comic variety. It can hardly be an accident that 
there is no humour at all in any of the greatest epic 
poets, except a few touches of the grim kind in Homer 
and Dante and some fainter ones not in the ‘Faérie 
Queene’ but in the shorter pieces of Spenser. Milton 
had nothing of it: made indeed sometimes a rather ghastly 
mess of it. On the other hand, compare ‘ Childe Harold’ 
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and ‘Don Juan.’ In the first, fine passages ; in the second, 
a brilliant whole. 

Moreover, there is something else which has rarely 
been fully allowed for in discussions of the famous text 
about a good sonnet being the equal of a long poem. 
People seem to be unable or unwilling to see that the 
‘long’ poet (not in the sense of Borrow’s Pridydd Hir) 
requires something additional to, and different from, 
poetry proper. In the first place, no human being can 
succeed—at any rate no human being ever has yet 
succeeded—in keeping himself at the poetic flash-point, 
or above it, continuously for several thousand lines. 
Probably something would happen to him if he did, 
similar to that accident which so fortunately befell the 
Mrs Martha Gwynn of the epitaph: 


‘Who was so very pure within 
She burst the outer shell of sin 
And hatched herself a cherubin.’ 


But there is no necessity to consider this case because it 
has never occurred, and we may be quite sure never will 
occur. 

In default, then, of this power of keeping up the pure 
poetic transport at its highest, the long-poem writer has 
to resort to other devices. He must have something of 
that upon which his younger brother, the prose epic 
writer or novelist, has to rely almost wholly—the power 
of telling a story delightfully and creating character 
vividly. While perhaps in the latter respect he must 
have something in common with his almost twin, the 
dramatic poet, in that he cannot avail himself of detail 
and setting as the romancer or novelist can, and must 
throw his character out more prominently. Now Lang's 
novels, though well worth reading, are not decided 
masterpieces, and one does not know that he ever 
attempted the drama at all.* 

On the other hand, this temperament of mixed mele n- 
choly and gaiety is almost of the very best for the poet 
who does not ambition things great and big. It dis- 
penses him, once for all, from the tendency to look about 
painfully for a stool to be melancholy upon. That the 








* Things like the ‘New Shakespeare’ (111, 116, sq.) were of course 
mere ‘skits,’ and do not count, 
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House of Melancholy is rather better for the best poetry 
than the House of Mirth is a fairly well admitted fact ; 
and ready-made stools, not of your own manufacture, 
are very bad furniture for either. Yet melancholy verse, 
and simply nothing but melancholy, is very apt to 
degenerate into those mere ‘dismals’ which are a weari- 
ness to spirit and flesh alike. Therefore the occasional 
poet—which does not mean some one who is only occa- 
sionally poetic, but one who can be poetic on many 
occasions—cannot be more happily provided than as just 
defined either in Lang’s own words or in Miss Evans's. 

But even he cannot safely rely on temperament alone 
even when strengthened by true poetic gift. Like his 
majestic brother he wants something more, and that 
something more is variety of interests, knowledge, and 
so forth. 

In this requirement, or department of requirements, 
scarcely any verse-writer of his contemporaries was 
better off than Lang, if any one was so well off. The word 
‘versatile’ was no doubt used of him not entirely as a 
compliment by lukewarm admirers, and by those adver- 
saries whom he brought upon himself by this very 
versatility. But there are many different ways of being 
versatile. The versatile sciolist * is not exactly a person 
whom one has to go about with a lantern to find; and 
perhaps if, when he is found, he were promptly made 
away with, the scheme of things would not be much 
worsened. But in versatility of interest, so long as that 
interest is intelligent and real, there is hardly any fault 
to find: on the contrary, the seed of it can hardly be too 
widely sown, the examples of it too sedulously imitated. 
And when intelligent and well-informed interest is 
abundant in any person, that person having likewise the 
gift of poetry, let him by all means be encouraged to 
put the two in a curricle and drive them as far, as fast, 
and as often as he likes. 

The collection opens with some of the best known of 
all Lang’s verses, the beautiful Alm@w Matres on St 
Andrews and Oxford—wherein no one but a singularly 
feeble Oxonian would quarrel with the order of title or 
of affection, even if he did not know the undoubtedly 





* TIAA’ Arloraro epya, Kakds, halorato wdyTa. 
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strange and strong attraction of the northern city to 
those who, without any filial relation, have had to do 
with it. The piece, too, is worthy of its place as an 
overture because it is an emphatic signature beforehand. 
As has been hinted already, though the melancholy and 
the gaiety were admirably tempered in Lang’s composi- 
tion, the melancholy was really the substance and the 
gaiety the seasoning and corrective. Now if you compare, 
knowing them well, St Andrews and Oxford, the melan- 
choly, reaching a certain grimness in the former, pre- 
dominates immensely ; while that in Oxford, though it 
exists as it must in all old places, is not only tempered 
by a gaiety which, except in students and golfers, hardly 
exists at all in the Northern Academe, but also is quite 
mastered by the greatness with which of course St 
Andrews cannot vie. And all this is intimated by touches 
in the peem— 


*O little city, worn and gray 


And still the thin and biting spray 
Drives down the melancholy street 


Ghost-like and shadowy they stand 
Deep mirrored in the wet sea‘sand.’ 


Oxford has only one stanza here; but in the very next 
piece she comes to her own—on the gay side at least— 
handsomely ; and again in the next. Amateurs in senti- 
mental psychology may question whether it is better to 
have your grave and gay recollections concentrated on 
one University or divided between two. 

All three pieces, however, ought to show any reader 
of them who, being a competent one, is also a new-comer 
to the author, certain things of good promise. 

Among the innumerable attempts at definition or at 
least description of the properties of poetry, not the least 
good, though of course it is nothing like exhaustive, is 
that it must have individuality; that it must be some- 
thing which has a place of its own and is in that 
place irreplaceable. The place may or may not be 
high and large; the flower may be a single Japanese 
lily, in growth as tall as a man and in bloom as big 
as his head; a rose-tree covered with roses, or a mere 
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cushion of love-in-a-mist; or even as Lang modestly 
called his own growths, mere ‘grass of Parnassus '— 
but it must be itself and nothing else. Now this 
quality of idiosyncrasy was possessed by our present 
author, if not flagrantly, unmistakably. Even as we 
shall see later in stiff forms that might seem unfavour- 
able to distinction, he has it; and on the other hand in 
the loosest and lightest measures he has it too, Of 
course this does not prevent him from echoing when he 
chooses; on the contrary, deliberate echoes not merely 
of Tennyson and Swinburne, whom he acknowledged as 
his chief tutors in poetry, crowd the volumes. In fact, it 
would be a very amusing task to the annotator, and 
perhaps not a wholly dull one to that annotator’s reader, 
to identify and follow out Lang’s originals in these 
‘echoing’ passages. They are sometimes traceable to 
quite unexpected places—once, for example, unless the 
present reviewer deceives himself, to a line in Whyte- 
Melville’s ‘ Katerfelto’ : 

‘For the maiden’s dead and the Romany’s fled and the 

Gorgio’s galloped away.’ 

This gift, or quality, or fancy has made his verse trans- 
lations * unacceptable to some because of their more than 
Drydenian paraphrase; and it has had a further effect, 
which, though not many people have, we think, noticed 
it, is really curious. On some accounts one might have 
thought that Lang’s deliberate parodies would have been 
exceptionally good. But this is mainly true in the very 
lightest cases, such as the Swinburnian ‘A Highly 
Valuable Chain of Thoughts’ where the association of 
Swinburnian form and Wordsworthian title is charac- 
teristic : 

‘ Had cigarettes no ashes, 

And roses ne’er a thorn, 

No man would be a funker 

Of whin or burn or bunker. 

There were no need for mashies, 
The turf would ne’er be torn— 

Had cigarettes no ashes 
And roses ne’er a thorn.’ 





* This applies only to verse. His prose translations are by all competent 
judgment allowed to be inferior to none in English for combination of 
accuracy and literary merit. 
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But in more serious and elaborate parodies such as 
those at the end of Vol. m1, there is perhaps too much 
of the parodist himself, not for the general satisfaction 
of the reader but for the perfect realisation of the 
writer’s immediate purpose. 

Given this peculiar idiosyncrasy ; given an excellent 
technique and an accurate ear; given the wide interest 
and variety already commented upon, and a faculty if 
vivid mimesis or reproduction in respect of almost any 
subject treated; given also reading far wider than that 
of most persons who are specifically called ‘scholars,’ 
and scholarship far more precise than that of the 
ordinary desultory reader :—what more do you require to 
produce something very much more than a minor poet? 
It used to be more or less directly answered, and one 
gathers that the answer has not become obsolete—‘ In- 
creased intensity and seriousness; more absolute devotion 
to Art; more implicit obedience to the command 


* Sculpte, lime, ciséle. 


Now these charges, or requirements involving charges, 
though more or less related to each other, are of unequal 
importance. It is perfectly true that verse was with 
Lang a medium of expression so natural, that there 
might have been a strong temptation not to take any 
trouble with it at all. Mrs Lang admits that she has 
discarded not a little, and there is probably not a little 
more which never came in her way to discard. ‘The 
Castle of the Seven Deadly Sins,’ much longed for but 
never seen by his intimates, is not here; nor, we think 
(an index of first lines would have been a boon), is a 
beautiful parody : 

‘The plumber and the publisher 
Were walking hand in hand,’ 


which was all the more interesting, because the author 
himself was not merely ‘hand in hand’ but ‘hand and 
glove’ with more publishers than one. A copy of 
‘Ballads of Old France’ which he gave to the present 
writer decades and double decades ago, has pasted in it, 
on a sheet of notepaner, a couple of MS. pieces, one of 
which appeared with sume alteration afterwards, but the 
other (which, indeed, is of no great value) never. 
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Now this kind of facility no doubt carries danger 
with it. But when it leads any one to suspect its 
possessor of necessarily lacking real poetic intensity, 
then he should make himself critically sure that he is 
not deceived. Because poetry is sometimes a light, it is 
not even then, and much less at other times, incapable 
of being a holy thing. It has been said that there are 
passages, specially one passage, in ‘Helen of Troy’ that 
are poetry sans phrase ; and that ‘Hesperothen,’ though 
to a certain extent school-work, is of that class of school- 
work which gives us Luinis in addition to Lionardos, 
not by any means in mere plagiarism of them. But 
there are some of the smaller poems which seem to the 
present reviewer to be as ‘intense’ as any one can desire. 

The best known things that Lang ever did—the 
sonnets on Homer and on the ‘Odyssey’—are undoubtedly 
great and intense enough in all conscience ; but to some 
his greatest and most intense thing has always seemed 
to be that on ‘Colonel Burnaby,’ which actually lives up 
to its text, one of the greatest things in Homer himself. 


‘.. . od 0 ey orpoparryyt Kovine 


/ td ‘ t4 € 4 
keloo péyac peyadwori, AsAaopévog iamocvvawy, 


‘Thou that on every field of earth or sky 
Didst hunt for Death, who seemed to flee and fear, 
How great and greatly fallen dost thou lie, 
Slain in the desert by some wandering spear, 
Not here, alas!’ may England say, ‘ not here’; 
Nor in this quarrel was it meet to die; 
But in that dreadful battle drawing nigh 
To thunder through the Afghan passes sheer— 


‘ Like Aias by the ships thou shouldst have stood, 
And in some glen had stayed the stream of flight— 
The bulwark of thy people and their shield, 

When Indus or when Helmund ran with blood 
Till back into the northland and the night 
The smitten eagle scattered from the field.’ 


There is, of course, a hopeless kind of person who 
will say, ‘Oh! but you know all that fear of Russia was 
nonsense. It would be quite useless to point out to him 
that it is the animus, not the celum, that we are talking 
about. There have been plenty of circumstances since 
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which would have given, and have given, men like 
Burnaby a suitable scene for their end, and a suitable 
subject for majestic poetry. 

But the real question is as always not ‘Who is the 
man?’ ‘What is the scene?’ ‘What are the circum- 
stances?’ but ‘How are the man and the scene and the 
circumstances treated?’ Now it may be fearlessly con- 
tended that they are here treated not only well but 
greatly. Here is the real, the so much talked of, the 
so rarely found ‘grand style.’ In an old phrase itself 
great ‘not o[one] word does it fail.’ Itis not only perfect 
verse, but it is great poetry. 

‘Yes, somebody may say, ‘it is poetry, if not so 
great as you think it: but Death and War are the easiest 
subjects for all poetry, especially when combined.’ Well, 
here is another where there is no war, only complete 
peace, and where if death is in any way connected with 
the subject, it is not the subject itself. It also is, or 
ought to be, well known, but in an examination the 
examiner is not absolutely bound to pay no attention 
to the best answers. 


BALLADE OF HIS CHOICE OF A SHPULCHRE. 


‘Here I’d come when weariest! 
Here the breast 
Of the Windburg’s tufted over 
Deep with bracken; here his crest 
Takes the west, 
Where the wide-winged hawk doth hover. 


‘ Silent here are lark and plover ; 
In the cover 
Deep below the cushat best 
Loves his mate, and croons above her 
O’er their nest, 
Where the wide-winged hawk doth hover. 


‘ Bring me here, life’s tired-out guest, 
To the blest 
Bed that waits the weary rover, 
Here should failure* be confessed ; 
Ends my quest 
Where the wide-winged hawk doth hover. 





* Possibly this word may have started or helped, with too literal readers, 
the delusion above noticed as to Lang’s being a ‘‘disappointed man.’ 
But ‘all fail and who succeeds ?’—at least as he would fain have succeeded ? 
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ENVOY. 


‘ Friend, or stranger kind, or lover, 
Ah! fulfil a last behest, 
Let me rest 
Where the wide-winged hawk doth hover!’ 


That, perhaps, is not so faultless as the Burnaby 
sonnet, the greater cramp of the form tempting more 
to, if it does not actually compel, clichés and chevilles. 
But there are few of these; the alternation of long and 
short lines is a great improvement on the uniformity of 
line length, more usual in the ballade; and (as is to a 
curious extent the case with many if not most of Lang’s 
experiments in these dainty but dangerous measures) one 
hardly thinks of the rules at all, till the Envoy reminds 
one of them. But the perfection of this piece—for it 
also is perfect in its own way—lies in the mastery and 
the amplitude with which it provides not merely scene, 
colour, music, and thought (dianoia), but that most 
elusive thing, atmosphere, to surround, pervade, and 
surmount the whole. Even the greatest poets cannot, 
or at least do not, give us this atmosphere always; 
and it is, probable, from numerous observations one 
remembers, that some critics of great reputation have 
not been conscious of it. But it is certain that any one 
who can give it is, for the time and to the extent of his 
giving, a poet; and that any one who cannot recognise 
it is, for the time and to the extent of his unconsciousness, 
not a critic. 

Perhaps Lang’s. claims to be a poet—it ought to be 
remembered that he never claimed the title but put 
himself forward only as ‘ a writer of verses ’—are seldom 
advanced in so concentrated a manner as in these two 
pieces, though the very beautiful ‘ Ballade of a Dream’ 
may be leashed with them. It is less perspicuous than 
the other two; as perhaps it ought to be to accommodate 
itself to the nature of dreams, but it has a peculiar 
charm. And once more the formality of the measure, 
which always militates more or less against these forms 
in English, escapes attention curiously till the ‘Envoy’ 
picks that attention up. One may be rather fond of 
them in French from Lescurel to Banville, and in English 
from Chaucer to Henley, and yet think that, except for 
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comic effect, they are better without the Envoy. Here 
the whole follows: 


THE DREAM. 


‘Swift as sound of music fled 
When no more the organ sighs ; 
Sped as all old days have sped, 
So your lips, love, and your eyes, 
So your gentle-voiced replies 
Mine one hour in sleep that seem, 
Rise and flit when slumber flies, 
Following darkness like a dream! 


‘ Like the scent from roses red, 
Like the dawn from golden skies, 
Like the semblance of the dead 
From the living love that hies ; 
Like the shifting shade that lies 
On the moonlight-silvered stream, 
So you rise when dreams arise 
Following darkness like a dream! 


‘Could some spell, or sung or said, 
Could some kindly witch and wise, 
Lull for aye this dreaming head 
In a mist of memories, 

I would lie like him who lies 

Where the lights on Latmos gleam— 
Wake not, find not Paradise 
Following darkness like a dream ! 


ENVoyY. 

‘Sleep that giv’st what Life denies, 
Shadowy bounties and supreme, 
Bring the dearest face that flies, 
Following darkness like a dream!’ 


Except the obvious reminiscence of the ‘Witch of 
Atlas’ in the most general way (‘some kindly witch and 
wise’) there is nothing there that reminds one of any 
special utterance of Shelley’s;.and yet there is a sort 
of aura of Shelley all over it. Now the poets who can 
communicate even the faintest awra of Shelley are not 
frequently to be met with either on the stately book- 
shelf or in the fourpenny box. 

It would probably not have discontented Mr Lang 

Vol, 240.—No. 477, + 
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himself if one had told him that though he could put 
in diploma-pieces like these, they were not what might 
be called the proceeds of his special function in the court 
of Apollo. That function, discharged with extraordinary 
if not quite unique success, was the treatment of the 
most various—if one may employ a scholastic term—the 
most quodlibetal subjects ‘in a poetical way’,—to borrow 
from Hazlitt as we have just borrowed from the Schools. 
This quodlibetality, with the poetical quality conjoined, is 
a very rare thing indeed. Except the eternal exception— 
Shakespeare—the very greatest poets have very rarely 
known it. Aristophanes and Catullus are about the 
only ones among the ancients who occur to one as 
having the power if they had chosen to exercise it. 
Browning among the moderns has been thought to have 
it, but perhaps mistakenly ; you will find that, numerous 
as his subjects are individually, they have strong class- 
resemblances; imagine him on a cricket match. As 
for the great ones who have not judiciously avoided, 
remember Milton on the guns and Tennyson on skipping- 
ropes and darling little rooms. On the other hand, the 
distinctly ‘minor’ poet has not the poetry to infuse ; 
he is merely trivial. Now Lang could apply his own 
sauce to nearly everything, and that own sauce always 
had some poetry in it. Sometimes it might be only 
what the analysts call ‘a trace’; oftener it was an 
increasingly appreciable quantity; not seldom the un- 
erring judgment of the elder Mr Weller would have 
pronounced the blend as least ‘ekal’—poetry and mere 
subject balancing each other and completing each other 
like spirit and water, or if anybody prefers it spirit and 
flesh. It is the advantage of Mrs Lang’s arrangement— 
counterbalancing to no small extent any objections to be 
taken to it—that it brings out this extraordinary faculty 
of poetical treatment if anything rather better than any 
other could. 

The four volumes give you in fact one long phantas- 
magoria set to music from the already mentioned 
‘pictures’ of Oxford and St Andrews with which we 
began to ‘The Poet’s Apology,’ a thing to be much com- 
mended to any one who does not understand that poet 
and wants todo so. The picture (not part of the over- 
ture) of ‘St Andrews Bay at Night’; the ‘poems of 
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places in Scotland’; ‘The White Pasha’ (not quite so 
good as the ‘Burnaby’ poetically but only inferior to 
it)—may sample one or more of the opening classes of 
theme as the sonnet and the ballades already cited may 
do others. The seventy pages of ‘Books’ and ‘ Friends’ 
will give some of the lightest and most gossipy matter 
with extra doses of personality, sometimes a little 
‘intriguing.’ For instance, the present writer finds an 
Ode to himself, the date, occasion, and meaning whereof 
are to him an absolute mystery, though the intention 
is probably ‘skittish. But wherever you go through 
the specially headed ‘Sonnet’ and ‘ Canto’ sections ; the 
‘Games’ or the extensive series of ancient and modern 
translations, you will find the same presence of sad soul 
and gay mind, separate or together, but showing the 
command of verse and phrase always, and of poetry all 
but always save in the merest burlesque, and sometimes 
even then. In these translations you must indeed never 
forget the caution given above: or when having ‘ Les 
Enfants de la Lune’ in your head you come to ‘The 
Moon’s Minion,’ you may be ‘ put out.’ As for the crowd 
of new or old collected Miscellanies that nearly fill 
Vol. 11, it is impossible to say anything about them 
individually. But it has sometimes occurred to us that 
a beginner might perhaps as well begin with them ; for 
if he will not find any of the very best things there he 
will find good things of most if not of all the kinds; 
and will prepare himself for that encyclopzedic character 
of subject poetically treated which is Lang’s greatest 
charm to those who really enjoy him, though curiously 
enough (or perhaps not so curiously?) it seems to be 
a hopeless chokepear to those who cannot. Let us in 
conclusion recommend to persons (they have been known 
in some numbers) who are shocked by what seems his 
occasional renegadery from Romanticism to read, in the 
actual and also the reversed order, two pieces of this 
batch, ‘Love’s Cryptogram’ and ‘Rococo.’ If they are 
capable of understanding they will then understand. 


GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
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Art. 4.—THE FUTURE OF INDIA. 


EVIDENTLY the Reform Scheme in India is not develop- 
ing strictly along the lines intended by Parliament. It 
was, of course, inevitable that it would not satisfy the 
Extremists, and the unfortunate events in the Punjab, 
coupled with the long delay in settling accounts with the 
Turks, gave them an opportunity they were quick to 
take. Though it was clear from the first that Gandhi's 
agitation was only an episode, a storm certain to subside, 
yet it has left abiding scars, for the personality of the 
man even more than his propaganda had caught the 
imagination of the masses to an unprecedented degree. 
The true significance of the movement is to be sought 
principally in the attitude and development of the Legis- 
lative Assembly. Parties are definitely forming them- 
selves in varying degrees of opposition to the Govern- 
ment; and the safeguard which was intended to prevent 
the overthrow of Government by an inexperienced 
majority is proving a double-edged weapon, in that it 
condemns the Government to function in the face of a 
permanent majority in opposition. The sharp line which 
was supposed to divide the reserved from the transferred 
subjects is becoming blurred. The power of certification, 
limited in theory only by the elastic provisions of the Act, 
is more drastically limited in practice by the necessity to 
conciliate public opinion, for clearly the Viceroy cannot 
afford to be found in open and continuous conflict with 
the Legislature. 

Rightly to appreciate these tendencies we must go 
back to first causes. The declaration of August 1917 
announced three things—that India would remain a part 
of the British Empire; that Indians would be increasingly 
associated ‘in every branch of the administration’; and 
that self-governing institutions would be gradually de- 
veloped with a view to the progressive realisation of 
responsible government’ by successive stages, which, in 
accordance with the decision of Parliament, will be 
determined by periodical revision. This declaration, 
therefore, gives no promise of full Dominion self-govern- 
ment that can be foreseen, inasmuch as even the first 
periodical revision is not due till 1929, if, as there is every 
reason to suppose, Parliament adheres to its decision. 
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But the question which Indians are asking to-day is 
whether, after all, the Constitution does in fact fulfil this 
pledge. The Morley-Minto Reforms were frankly a dis- 
appointment. The Legislative Councils, though enlarged, 
retained their character of debating societies, in which 
resolutions could be passed, to be ignored by the Govern- 
ment if inconvenient. The famous Report spoke of ‘ the 
weariness of sterile effort’ and again of ‘ influence with- 
out responsibility. Forewarned is forearmed. Indians 
complain that the same thing is happening now. To 
adapt the Report once more, ‘there is no general 
advance in local bodies; no real setting free of finance.’ 
No part of the business of the Government of India is 
under the control of ministers elected by the people, 
and the Viceroy’s power of certification is a sword of 
Damocles held over the heads of the Assembly whose 
power of controlling policy is strictly and unduly limited 
in the face of an irremovable Government and an over- 
riding authority. Moreover, even the much advertised 
permission to ‘splash about and make mistakes’ has 
been modified by the present practice of discussing ques- 
tions in full executive Council. For it is only human 
nature that the less experienced should lean on the 
more and, though perhaps the Indian would not admit 
it, that tendency is a characteristic of the Oriental. Can 
it then be said with any truth that this new experiment 
is any real advance towards responsible government ? 
What responsibility resides in a permanent Opposition 
whose declared wishes can be and are brushed aside by 
an autocratic authority ? Of what value is, the boasted 
training when it extends only to the microscopic few 
who can aspire to be Ministers, arbitrarily selected by 
the Government ? 

That appears to be India’s indictment of the Reforms 
in being. We ought not to dismiss it petulantly, but 
rather to examine it with sympathy. If we do so, certain 
lines of criticism at once will suggest themselves. For 
the full realisation of the democratic idea the term 
‘responsible government’ has a dual implication. No 
one pretends that the Assembly is answerable, after the 
English pattern, to the country so long as the minute 
electorate is devoid of the political sense. On the other 
hand, the burden of good government is actually laid 
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upon the Assembly. That it may claim credit and must 
accept blame for legislation which in nine cases out of 
ten becomes law, is a distinct step towards the realisation 
of responsibility in the less technical sense. What the 
Indian does not see is that this dual implication is in- 
separable; to admit the Assembly to full responsibility 
in the present conditions of India is merely to substitute 
an untried oligarchy for an experienced bureaucracy. 
The claim is that the working of the Act shows a distinct 
advance towards the gradual development of which it 
speaks. The decision must be left to individual judg- 
ment, but the jeremiads of reactionaries and the clamour 
of ultra-Radicals are equally out of place. 

Whichever view may be taken in England, it is 
abundantly clear that the principal parties in the 
Legislative Assembly—including Moderates as well as 
Nationalists—are not satisfied. They are bent not only 
on more rapid progress in the substitution of Indians 
for Englishmen in the administration; but also upon 
securing full autonomy as soon as possible. The first of 
these objects is in fact subsidiary to the second, for by 
securing a political preponderance in the administration 
they hope to be able to force the pace of the grant of 
full Dominion status. That, no doubt, is logically the 
final stage of the declaration of 1917. Otherwise there 
is no meaning in the policy of the ‘ gradual development 
of self-governing institutions’ or in the ‘progressive 
realisation of responsible government’ if progress is to 
end half way. Indians, however, persist in the belief 
that Dominion self-government has already been granted, 
and that its full realisation is a matter of a few years. 
Already the conference of the Moderates at Delhi, in 
February last, has been considering the broad lines of 
a Constitution, and the recent attempt to curtail the 
Viceroy’s power was evidently inspired by the same 
ambition and belief. If there be any sincerity in our 
repeated assurances that we hold India, not from greed 
of territory or power, but in trust for the welfare of her 
peoples, it behoves us now dispassionately to inquire: 
What Dominion self-government means when the last 
stage of progress has been reached; what is involved in 
the present Indian demand ? 

Full Dominion self-government has proved an elastic 
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phrase. There was a time when to an Indian it meant 
autonomy in internal affairs and a government composed 
of native material, coupled with the sovereignty of Great 
Britain in the direction of foreign policy and her obliga- 
tion to assist in, if not to undertake, the defence of the 
country. The march of events has, however, widened 
the scope of the formula. It is now contended by 
Nationalists that already India could defend herself as 
efficiently and much more cheaply through her own 
native armies. The Moderates do not go so far as that, 
but even they contemplate the time, comparatively soon, 
when India will direct her own foreign policy and pro- 
vide her own defence. Few Indian politicians have 
paused to consider the equally vital problem of sea 
power and the patent fact that her defencelessness upon 
the water would not merely render her a prey to hostile 
States, but would in conjunction with land power subject 
her to an encirclement—an Einkreisung—which would 
probably drive up prices to famine rates and cause death 
and distress on a greater scale than she experienced 
during the Great War. They do not see that if the 
achievement of autonomy tends to loosen the bonds 
which bind India to England, it will also weaken the 
British attachment to India. The argument of the 
moral duty that we owe to the people will disappear, 
the sentimental affection of blood for blood has never 
existed, and the whole question would depend upon com- 
mercial advantages and the political situation which 
might arise upon our departure. For Japan would then 
be without a rival in Asia and would only be restrained 
from military aggression by respect for the United 
States and the fear of lighting a second world con- 
flagration. 

Nor is it certain that the Army as a whole would be 
loyal to a régime composed of a heterogeneous association 
of races, mostly of the ‘ bourgeois’ class, and drawn from 
all parts of India. Yet if there is to be a Central Govern- 
ment such a régime is inevitable: not one of the existing 
divisions of British India which, though based upon 
administrative convenience, do roughly correspond to 
race divisions, would agree to the monopoly of the Central 
Government by any one of them, and without a Central 
Government there must be disintegration. In spite of 
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her obvious disadvantages India has made considerable 
strides towards the realisation of nationality. The 
English language has served as a medium of expression. 
Religious toleration, broken occasionally by outbursts of 
fanaticism, is so far understood that mosque and temple 
exist side by side and evoke no greater feeling than is 
often displayed by Protestant and Catholic. Tradition, no 
doubt, follows two different streams—the Hindu, flowing 
from the great days of the Mauryas and the Guptas, the 
golden age of music, philosophy, and poetry; and the 
Mohammedan which has its source in the early invasions 
and broadens into the more spacious days of Babur and 
Akbar. India fought as a separate unit in the war; 
as a separate unit she entered the League of Nations; 
and now as a separate unit is claiming recognition by 
the Dominions and is threatening reprisals if refused. 
But the fair promise of national unity must wither in 
the absence of a strong Central Government, and no 
government can be strong which cannot count upon the 
absolute loyalty of the Army. The history of all revolu- 
tions from Jehu to Lenin tells that tale. 

There is ground, therefore, for the common assump- 
tion that civil war would break out upon the too hasty 
withdrawal of the British. The precedent of Japan is 
frequently cited by Indian politicians to prove the con- 
trary ; but they conveniently forget that the Japanese 
were » homogeneous nation, not profoundly stirred by 
religious convictions. On the other hand, the conditions 
in India are favourable to a cataclysm; the latent 
antagonism of Mussulman and Hindu, the marked 
divisions of the races which have only recently shown 
signs of yielding to the influence of federation, and the 
independent status of Indian Princes, would all help to 
bring it about. If such an outbreak really should happen 
when the last British administrator left the country, then 
it is a melancholy reflexion that one hundred and fifty 
years, during which we have preached and practised 
religious and racial toleration and the maintenance of 
law and order, should have left us no nearer to the goal 
than when we started. If such a condition implies a 
reproach upon Indians, it is also an indictment of our- 
selves. For a century and a half we have been en- 
deavouring to quicken a public spirit that shall rise 
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superior to racial jealousies and co-ordinate all that is 
best in Indians, be they Hindu or Mohammedan, Bengali 
or Maratha, Brahman or Sudra, for the common welfare 
of the country. Must we, then, admit failure and ac- 
knowledge that the spirit of nationality which we pride 
ourselves on having evoked and fostered is based on 
nothing more enduring than the British Central Govern- 
ment at Delhi? Of two things one is certain—either the 
Indian is incorrigible, or we have gone the wrong way to 
work. In the first alternative, India can never be fit for 
self-government ; in the second, we are likely to put off 
the grant of autonomy to the Greek Kalends. 

But even although there is danger of civil war, it is 
not inevitable, The example of Hyderabad State, where 
H.E.H. the late Nizam, with an aristocracy of Moham- 
medan noblemen in a pre-eminently Mohammedan state, 
chose a Brahman for his Prime Minister and a Parsi for 
his Private Secretary, shows that the doctrine of religious 
toleration has made headway in high places, and the 
absence of any peculiar disorders among the lower popu- 
lace cannot be entirely ascribed to fear of the British 
power in the background, for red-hot fanaticism does 
not stop to consider consequences. It is one of the 
phenomena of modern times in India that as politics as 
a force have strengthened, religion has receded ; not that 
it does not count for more even now than it does in 
England, but that relatively it is less considered. And 
this attitude is organic; it is not simply the outcome of 
concessions to Western ideas. At times the religious 
spirit has shown itself as strong as ever, especially in 
matters affecting the social structure; but the fierce 
resentment against the Rowlatt Act was based upon 
freedom of speech, freedom of the Press, and liberty of 
the subject, all doctrines instilled by the British and 
unknown to the Indians of the time of Aurangzib. It is 
not sufficiently recognised that though we have not 
interfered with religion or social customs, and have 
allowed the natives of India the freest scope, compatible 
with political exigencies and civilised conditions, to live 
their life according to their immemorial habits, many of 
our institutions have become an integral part of that 
life. This became painfully apparent during the war, 
when there was a regular scramble for railway waggons, 
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an almost piteous clamour for markets for raw material, 
and such a shortage of cotton goods that many of the 
poor went in rags. It is equally true of less material 
things. The Indian has learnt to organise; committees 
and conferences, rules and regulations, have become 
second nature to him. He is saturated with our judicial 
system; he has to some extent adopted our Municipal 
methods, and has partly taken to our ideas of the 
franchise. There is reason, therefore, to hope that, if 
we are careful to displace the English stones of the 
edifice one by one and to substitute Indian stones for 
them, we should when the time comes leave behind us a 
stable native government, solid enough to support the 
weight and responsibility of administration and to carry 
the country with them. 

It is, of course, possible that our departure would be 
the signal for invasion by another country and the 
exchange of one yoke for another. But this could only 
happen if the severance with England were complete; 
for so long as India remained within the Empire, 
Britain—and especially the British fleet-—would have to 
be reckoned with. Even in the case of severance such 
aggression is unlikely. International politics are so 
closely woven; every nation watches all others with 
such jealousy and suspicion, that an attack on India 
would probably involve the aggressor in a disastrous 
war, even if the guarantee of the League of Nations of 
which India is a member no longer held good. 

Either or both of those contingencies is possible— 
some would say probable; neither is admitted by the 
Nationalist party, who perhaps have never squarely 
faced unpleasant possibilities. But if, after all, they 
should prove right, and India, left to herself, were able 
to pursue her way in peace, whither would it lead her? 
That is the question which lies beyond all these assump- 
tions of catastrophe—a question which very few have 
asked and which yet remains to be answered before we 
can consent to relinquish our responsibility for those 
inarticulate masses who only now are beginning to realise 
that the hopes held out to them by platform orators were 
false. 

The first point that must strike every observer of 
Indian affairs is that the cost of administration, so far 
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at least as regards the higher appointments, would be 
largely reduced. It is evident that,so long as we desired 
to recruit, from a highly educated class, men who were 
willing to pass long years in exile, we were bound to 
pay high, in some cases very high, salaries. Add to this 
that Indians can live more cheaply, need not travel to 
Europe, and can keep their families with them, and it 
is evident that the rate of payment would decrease. 
Although lawyers make large incomes by charging fees 
on the European scale, that is no reason why the civil 
servant should draw inflated pay at the cost of the State. 
On the other hand, it has long been the platform cry 
of the opposition that village servants, clerks, and 
elementary teachers are scandalously underpaid, and if 
an Indian government were to carry out in power what 
it has preached in opposition—a very different thing— 
the general cost to the taxpayer would probably be 
increased but there would be a more even distribution 
of wealth. ft is not improbable that economies would 
be effected in other ways, sometimes perhaps with an 
increase of efficiency, sometimes at the cost of it. 
Schools would certainly be conducted on less expensive 
lines, so far as housing and equipment are concerned, and 
every effort would be made to obtain State stores in 
India, even at the sacrifice of quality. India, however, 
would still have to resort to foreign markets for the 
machinery required for irrigation and railways and the 
necessary equipment of her troops. 

Exactly what would happen to the Land Revenue is 
not so clear. For a long time past it has been contended 
that the country is overtaxed, and many Indians have 
pleaded for a settlement on the lines of that of 
Bengal, a measure which enriched the landlords at the 
expense of the State and of the tenants. Others have 
demanded a general all round deduction ; but as often 
happens in India, they have not suggested how the 
resulting deficit is to be met. Unless, therefore, the 
native government can make unforeseen economies, as 
might be done by starving the little understood depart- 
ment of National Defence, it is difficult to see how they 
could reduce the Land Tax, at present the backbone of 
Indian finance, without incurring huge deficits. 

Let us concede, then, that a Native government might 
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be able, while not abandoning the lines of British 
administration, even to improve upon it in some respects, 
particularly where the British, with the best intentions, 
have imposed upon an inarticulate people, institutions 
and customs borrowed from Europe ; but in other respects 
the government seems bound to deteriorate. 

The Indian has shown himself in the past to be not 
only an acute philosophic thinker and an excellent artist, 
as well as the creator of an enduring social system, but 
also a clever imitator. What he does not realise is that, 
up to the present, in things Western, he has only been 
an imitator, and has not grasped the fundamental truth 
that the success of such institutions as he has adopted 
is very largely due to the discretion, initiative, and 
driving power the British have supplied. This was 
demonstrated in the war when officers faced by novel 
conditions for which there were no rules, and getting 
but the vaguest and most general help from the Govern- 
ment, were forced to devise impromptu methods to meet 
the situation. It is for lack of this perception that 
every station-master in India probably thinks deep in 
his breast that he is as capable of managing a great 
railway as the manager; and that a clique of lawyers, 
successful in their own profession, undertake light- 
heartedly the flotation of a banking or shipping company. 
The question of the railways is, no doubt, complicated, 
since the capital was largely found in England. In so far 
as an Indian government could interfere in the manage- 
ment of the railways—and the Government has large 
control of railways in India—such interference would 
probably be unsatisfactory, and might lead to friction. 
Delays and irregularities are apt to upset the railway 
system more easily than the relatively unimportant 
mining industry in Native States where good humour 
has often overcome them. Nor would telegraphs fare 
better, and in both those departments the Government 
is more directly concerned. In both these services, more- 
over, the Eurasian has been largely employed; indeed, 
Indians themselves have made that a grievance. Yet 
it would only be natural that those men should be 
gradually squeezed out in the general Indianisation of 
the services. 

We must not linger too long over details; but before 
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coming to the larger issues it is necessary to say a few 
words on the subject of two branches of the public 
service which have occasionally raised passionate pro- 
tests. The Indian is proud and has reason to be proud 
of his system of medicine. In the domain of surgery, 
of bacteriology and histology, he owns himself the 
debtor of Europe; but in the knowledge of drugs and 
in the treatment of diseases he boasts that he can obtain 
better results than the best European physician. It 
would be surprising, then, if he did not act upon his 
stated convictions, and support the Ayurvedic and the 
Unani systems at the expense of the European. And if 
one branch of medicine be so depressed, it follows that 
there will be a decay in other parts also. This might 
lead to the failure of hospitals and perhaps to the closing 
down of such institutions as eye-hospitals. Another 
grievance which has been steadily pressed is the manage- 
ment of the Forests, and it must be confessed that many 
mistakes have been made in the past. But, outside the 
Departmental officers, there is hardly an Indian who 
does not think that the forests have been exploited for 
the benefit of the Government at the expense of the 
ryot. The reaction of the forests to careful handling is 
but dimly understood and their potentiality for develop- 
ment not at all. The Indian is not the man to develop 
either the forests or the trade in timber. 

These are typical, if extreme, instances, and naturally 
lead us to larger considerations. Trade, as is well 
known, follows the flag, and India has hitherto been one 
of our best customers. The total exports from and 
imports into India during the year 1913 were valued 
respectively at 162,000,000/. and 122,000,000/., of which 
the share of England amounted to 38,000,000/. of the 
one and 78,000,000/. of the other. It is true that by 
hypothesis India would still remain within the orbit of 
the British Empire, but we cannot flatter ourselves that 
she would show the same sentiments as bind the Colonies 
and the Mother Country so closely together. The Minute 
of Dissent of the Hindu minority on the recent Fiscal 
Commission shows clearly that sentiment counts for 
nothing. ‘We want, India,’ they say, ‘to rise to a com- 
manding position in the matter of her industrial develop- 
ment under the policy of protection,’ even though such 
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a policy may hit her peasantry hard, and Imperial 
Preference, though conceded somewhat grudgingly as 
a principle, is made contingent upon the achievement of 
full ‘Dominion Status.’ ‘This,’ they add, ‘is practically 
the unanimous view of the people of India.’ It is pretty 
certain that the first measure of a native government 
would be the erection of a high tariff wall. 

The material effects of our withdrawal have by no 
means been exhausted, but we pass to what we may 
call the spiritual results. It is one of the axioms of a 
certain school, of which Sir John Strachey was perhaps 
the founder, that India can never be a single nation: 
‘that men of Bombay, the Punjab, Bengal, and Madras 
should ever feel that they belong to one great Indian 
nation is impossible.’ We have already seen that India 
has come very near to achieving nationality, principally 
through the medium of the British railways, the English 
language, and allegiance to the paramount British 
Government. Under full autonomy in India, the use of 
English as a medium of conversation must inevitably 
die out, though the literary, scientific, and commercial 
language would remain for obvious reasons. But even 
if a Central Government at Delhi could be got to work 
harmoniously, is it possible to believe that powerful 
Native Princes would consent to own the suzerainty of 
such a mixed assemblage of democrats? The system of 
independent States has hitherto worked well, because 
no one was ashamed to own the suzerainty of the 
obviously Paramount Power, to whose forbearance, 
indeed, the Princes owe their position. They are proud 
to own the British sovereign as their Emperor ; they are 
proud to boast themselves the allies of England. No 
doubt this situation would remain under a system of 
Dominion status, but the relations with the Central 
Government would be entirely changed. The common 
bond which unites the country would become loosened 
if it did not break ; and the least that is likely to happen 
is the emergence of a spirit of jealousy and friction, 
jealousy of the influence which the new government 
might exert upon their own subjects, and friction in 
dealing with those whom they regarded as their inferiors. 
The most probable result, perhaps, would be secession 
and disintegration, for in all probability the efforts 
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recently made to federate the Princes and to foster an 
interchange of views would prove fruitless. India would 
have won the control of her affairs and thereby healed 
her wounded self-respect ; but it would be at the expense 
of her nascent unity and of her new-born nationality. 

It has often been remarked that Indians will not take 
kindly to democratic institutions, that they have never 
known democracy and do not understand it. That is 
perfectly true in so far as it refers to the choice of the 
people and to the responsibility of their representatives, 
for in spite of many years of Municipal government with 
its machinery of democratic election, hardly a single 
vacant seat is fought out on a straight issue of policy. 
It is usually the more active candidate, the more popular 
or the more unscrupulous who wins the day. But the 
new government need not be democratic in the British 
sense. It is very likely that some kind of election will 
take place, with all the ceremony dear to the Indian 
heart, and unless there are cross currents to exclude this 
or that section, the National Assembly will contain a 
fair assortment of sensible and capable politicians. But 
the assembling of a Parliament and the eloquent speeches 
made in debate are not the beginning and the end of a 
system which is even partially democratic. It can 
scarcely be predicted what measure of responsibility will 
be laid upon Ministers, or what their relations will be 
to the Assembly, but unless things move a great deal 
faster than they show signs of doing, the sense of 
responsibility to constituents and the realisation in the 
latter of their power to control their representatives, and 
to insist upon a policy in conformity with their wishes, 
are not likely to be developed to any high degree. And 
the absence of this sense of responsibility will lead to 
nepotism, especially in a country where the joint family 
system exists, embracing as it does relatives in the third 
and fourth degree, all with common interests and im- 
posing upon the most powerful member a virtual obliga- 
tion to provide for the whole family. That the 
constitution would follow these lines is almost certain ; 
the modern Indian has no liking for the old forms of 
monarchy which would deprive the present-day politician 
of all power, and must take as his model some constitu- 
tion of the West, be it French, English, or American. 
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It is greatly to be feared that the sense of public 
spirit, which a German writer before the war considered 
the most important gift ever bestowed by England upon 
India, will gradually decline. Such men as Gandhi and 
Tilak, who, however much we may resent their methods, 
have shown public spirit according to their lights—such 
men there will always be. But the lesser men will 
deteriorate ; they will follow the natural law of reversion 
to type. There has been much lip-service of British 
ideals, and nothing is more common than to receive 
denunciations of this or that official on the score of 
corruption. But it isdoubtful if these indignant writers 
are really moved by a sense of outraged ethics: they are 
probably actuated by the desire to pay off old scores, 
since such accusations are recognised as a bait at which 
the Englishman will leap. Bribery in some form, from 
the crossing of a menial’s palm to obtain an interview, 
to the shameless selling of offices, has long been the 
custom of the country. A typical story is told of a 
certain Indian Munsif or subordinate judge, that he took 
an equal sum from both plaintiff and defendant, gave 
judgment in accordance with the evidence, and returned 
his money to the unsuccessful party. He saw no harm 
in that, and many there are who would argue on similar 
lines. 

In the same category of lip-service, or at least a 
factitious imitation of British ideals, may be placed the 
attempts at social reform. Conscious efforts by Indian 
organisations to procure some modification of the rigid 
laws governing widow remarriage and early betrothal, 
and to obtain more generous treatment of the depressed 
classes, have never been very successful, and too often 
those who have publicly advocated them have drawn 
back when called upon to put their doctrines into practice. 
The British Government has never definitely interfered 
in such matters, but just as in the past the constant, if 
unconscious, inculcation of the doctrine that the English- 
man and English ways are in every respect superior led 
first to a tacit acquiescence, and to-day to a violent 
reaction, so the absence of example and precept will 
pave the way for a more insidious reversion to old ideas. 
It is difficult to estimate the position of the missionary 
to whose efforts it is mainly due that the rights of the 
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lower strata of society have been even partially re- 
cognised. It cannot be laid to the charge of Hinduism 
that it is intolerant. But as the Government becomes 
more and more purely Indian there would undoubtedly 
be a loss of prestige which would react unfavourably 
upon missionary work in the departments of education 
and medicine, and must influence the condition of the 
outcastes apart from the doctrinal aspect which to many 
may seem the most important. 

It is now generally admitted that Reform was neces- 
sary; that it must be on generous lines was obvious if it 
was to satisfy India and to be a real step towards the 
introduction of responsible government. It is a barren 
task to dispute whether the lines chosen were the best 
possible. No man, if he be wise, will dig up a plant to 
see how it is growing. Our obvious course, therefore, is 
to develop the scheme upon the lines planned, with such 
modifications as the periodical revision may show to be 
required. If India consents to be guided by sober calcu- 
lation and not by the extravagance of doctrinaire poli- 
ticians, she will not endanger what she has gained by 
demanding too much. She is inclined to seize on the 
newest and latest, forgetting that a change of political 
status must be evolutionary; her aim should be to 
confine herself to the eventual control of internal 
matters, leaving foreign affairs and the defence of the 
country to the Englishman who understands them. 
This would involve the concentration of British troops 
at the most vulnerable points, leaving the policing of the 
country to Indians themselves. Such a policy would 
justify the retention of the Army, not for the purpose of 
holding down India, as some native politicians assert, or 
as servants of an Indian Government as some apprehend, 
but as defenders of a part of the Empire. The Viceroy 
would remain, and with him a considerable department, 
including the Political Residents at Indian Courts as 
well as the necessary staff for the conduct of foreign 
affairs. Expert advice would also be needed for the 
management of railways, mines, telegraphs, and for the 
development of industries, though it is possible that 
Indians would resent the last. On the other hand, the 
Civil Service and the other Departments of Government 
as we know them would cease to exist. Englishmen 
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who entered the new services would do so, not as repre- 
sentatives of the Imperial Parliament but as servants of 
the reformed Government. Farther than this a prophet | 
dare not go. It is not full Dominion self-government, 
but it is the ultimate limit to which conjecture can 
extend. Anything beyond this is too remote in time to 
be worth consideration. 

It is impossible to attempt within the Jimits of this 
article a complete survey of the probable state of India 
under the conditions demanded by Indians. Would a 
native government proceed at once to the scheme for 
compulsory education which the British Government of 
India found impracticable? Would they attempt the 
separation of judicial and executive functions, so long 
and so vehemently advocated by the Congress? Would 
they starve the railways to feed irrigation? These are _ 
but a few of the problems that remain; but enough has 
been said to show that Indians would buy their freedom, 
by which term they mean the elimination of the foreigner, 
at a very high price. Even so the tale is not complete, 
for we have not considered how such a change of policy 
would affect England herself. It must suffice to say 
that it includes our whole policy in the Middle East, 
which embraces our relations with Russia, Turkey, 
Egypt, and even with France ; it includes our relations 
with the Dominions, so far at least as they are affected 
by the Indian question, now so acute in South and East 
Africa; it involves the diminution of the white man’s 
prestige in Asia and reacts upon the position of the 
British Empire in the world. 
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Art. 5—MEDLEVAL MAGIC. 


1. A History of Magic and Experimental Science during 
the First Thirteen Centuries of our Era. By Lynn 
Thorndike. Two vols. Macmillan, 1923. 

2. The Golden Bough: a Study in Magic and Religion. 
By Sir James George Frazer. One vol. Macmillan, 
1922. 

3. The Origin of Man and of his Superstitions. By 
Carveth Read. Cambridge University Press, 1920. 

- 4, Magical Jewels of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. 
By Joan Evans. Clarendon Press, 1922. 

5 Arabic Thought and its Place in History. By De Lacy 
O’Leary. Kegan Paul, 1922. 

6. Bantu Beliefsand Magic. By G. W. Hobley. Witherby, 
1922. 

And other works. 


Ir the average reader were asked what magic was, it 
would probably seem a very simple thing to give a reply. 
But it is not at all simple: some of the keenest intellects 
of our time have been trying to answer that question 
for the last half century and have not arrived at any- 
thing like unanimity, and our great national dictionary 
gives an unusually long and embarrassed definition of 
the word. This vagueness of use is part of the history 
of the subject. To-day magic is altogether outside the 
domain of religion or of science: in the Middle Ages it 
was an unexplored part of the province of science, 
extending on its borders into the counter-religion of 
witchcraft: in the period of barbaric communities it is, 
as Sir James Frazer teaches us, the soil in which the 
first germs of political and religious hierarchies come to 
life: in the really primitive man-pack, magic, religion, 
and science are undistinguishable constituents of the 
chaotic and limited notion of the world that they could 
entertain. 

In truth, our first knowledge of the conceptions of 
the universe formed by early man comes very late in his 
history ; the few thousand years of which we have any 
record bear but a small proportion to the zons which 
have passed since the first glimmerings of reason were 
developed in our race, while the present-day conceptions 
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of savage and so-called primitive peoples have been 
subjected to as long a process of natural revision and 
adaptation to circumstance as our own. We have no 
means of knowing how long it took for certain habits 
of thought to pass into the state of axioms, for men 
to link instinctively cause with effect, to observe simi- 
larities, to expect similar effects from similar causes, 
to recognise a regularity in natural phenomena, and at 
last to believe in the reign of law as normal, subject 
only to the incidence of chance and such exceptions as are 
still allowed by the popular notions of the efficacy of 
prayer. It was in this confused mass of general ideas 
that magic, as we have said, took its origin; and, except 
as a part of the history of religious and scientific ideas, 
its study is of very little interest. It is because we see 
in it a clue to the origin and growth of religion that 
so much attention has been paid to it recently by anthro- 
pologists, and that careful studies of existing beliefs, 
like ‘Bantu Magic,’ are of value. Science is, in its turn, 
beginning to take stock of its origins, and here, too, we 
are driven back to a study of magic. 

Putting aside for the time the connexion of religion 
and magic, which has been sufficiently explored else- 
where, we may say that the whole field of external 
nature, so far as men were aware of it, was explained 
to them by science and—to use Sir James Frazer’s phrase 
—its bastard sister, magic; and that science was always 
attempting to enlarge its domain at the expense of 
magic. Man in his small province of known facts was 
surrounded by a universe of the unknown, of which 
from time to time a small tract was conquered and 
brought into the domain of science, of medicine, or 
astronomy or physics, or of the useful arts. Bordering 
these-was the debatable ground where ill-understood 
methods gave uncertain and unpredictable results, a 
region of speculative explanations of assumed facts by 
assumed analogies—the domain of the occult. 

The history of the attempts to enlarge the borders 
of exact knowledge and to lessen the number of vague 
forces around us is the history of science: it is composed 
of more failures than successes, of more mistaken assump- 
tions than verified hypotheses. It is for this reason that 
no history of magic can be written: apart from pseudo- 
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sciences like alehemy and astrology no general idea of 
the occult is conceivable, it is the residue of beliefs after 
all systematisable matter had been withdrawn. The 
influence of a planet, the effect of a spell, the magical 
properties of a gem, accepted on the authority of age- 
old tradition and assumed experience, had behind them 
no fundamental reason. 

Two periods in the history of thought have been 
especially fruitful in the growth of scientific ideas: the 
great centuries which include the appearance of the 
Ionian School in the sixth century B.c. and its successor 
to the time of Aristotle, and the period of scientific 
renaissance which began with Copernicus and his con- 
temporaries, and had its roots in the Middle Ages. It 
is among the philosophers of the Ionian School that 
we find the first attempts to give an explanation of 
the phenomena of nature which should be of universal 
validity, but though we can form a clear idea of their 
theories and of the reasoning on which they were based, 
we know nothing of the past which made these theories 
possible and necessary, nothing of their beliefs as to the 
causes of every-day happenings, of their explanations of 
astronomical observations, of the processes of life, in 
short, of all the changes which are now the subjects of 
scientific explanation. 

We do know, however, how strong and widespread 
the ancient belief in magic, now an enormous mass of 
assumed experiences, was. Classical antiquity attributed 
its origin to Persia, but we find it predominant in 
Sumerian texts, in China, in ancient Egypt, and we are 
only beginning to suspect the extent to which it entered 
into the daily life of classical Greece. As Dr Thorndike 
points out, nearly all Greek literature has passed through 
so many hands—of Alexandrian free-thinkers and 
Christian bigots—that we cannot even guess of what 
it has been shorn, but when we remember, for example, 
that Sophocles was the family chaplain of a snake, and 
that the greater part of the original Greek manuscripts 
Wwe possess are magical, we are less disposed to rhapso- 
dise over the ‘limpid Hellenic genius’ than our fore- 
fathers were, and more prepared to see in Hellenic 
religion, literature, and history the clear traces of magic. 
they present. Even in the case of the greater Greek 
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teachers of philosophy, many of their scientific ideas are 
both magical in themselves, and the source of much of 
the occult science of the next two millennia. Yet, in 
spite of this, we have no detailed account of the classical 
attitude towards what may be called the magic of 
everyday life till we come to the time of Pliny, whose 
‘Natural History,’ in 37 volumes, covered the whole 
range of science and magic. 

But while in the case of ancient science we have 
almost no documentary evidence and are reduced to 
pure conjecture, with medieval science we have so much 
that a complete survey of the documents would require 
a lifetime’s study. Even after the insensate destruction 
of the records of the past which went on for three 
centuries from the Renaissance, the number of medizval 
manuscripts surviving is enormous. There are in this 
country alone many thousands of treatises on scientific 
subjects written before the invention of printing, and 
still unpublished. Printed medizval treatises alone 
would make a well-stocked library. The task of reading 
these books is not an easy one. They are, in the main, 
repetitions one of another, ringing the changes on a 
few well-known facts, a few worn-down theories, only 
occasionally giving a fresh turn to an expression, or 
meeting a new objection. We cannot blame them for 
this. A modern text-book of science must be, in its 
turn, nothing but a repetition in substance of its pre- 
decessors ; and the more elementary the text-book, the 
more obvious must its borrowing be. Add to this 
difficulty, the material ones of inaccessibility and of 
form, and the task becomes insurmountable to any but 
the most determined. 

It is this task that Dr Thorndike has undertaken in 
his ‘ History of Magic and Experimental Science during 
the First Thirteen Centuries of our Era.’ The two volumes 
of a thousand pages each represent twenty years’ work in 
the principal European libraries, the study of thousands 
of manuscripts—Dr Thorndike quotes from about two 
thousand—and of the enormous literature which has 
grown up round medizval studies during the past 
century. They contain an account, adequate and accu- 
rate, of every important document treating of his subject 
known to us, and place the young student in a position 
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of intimacy with it which has hitherto only been the 
reward of laborious scholarship. Nothing of the kind 
existed up to the present, and Dr Thorndike’s book will 
take its place among the indispensable reference books 
of every medizval scholar. 

Medizeval magic was mainly concerned with two 
objects, predicting the future, and influencing it. The 
Church concerned itself with these objects primarily in 
so far as the doctrine of free will was infringed by pre- 
dictions of future events, and only secondarily whether 
such predictions could be made, while the question of 
influencing the future raised the suspicion as to how far 
the means used were free from diabolical assistance. 
The whole history of the attitude of the Church, which 
takes up much of Dr Thorndike’s space, is confined to 
these questions. In them magic and science are still 
confused. Much of astrology, for example, is not magic; 
it is science—bad science, it is true, because it makes too 
many assumptions ; but none of its assumptions were un- 
reasonable, given the seeming fact that the earth was the 
centre of the universe. Some of these assumptions were 
—that there is an object underlying the universe, that 
the action of the planets on the earth was due to their 
planetary nature, that the conformation of the constel- 
lations in the zodiac and elsewhere was purposed and 
significant,and soon. They are none of them unreason- 
able. Through many millennia of human history the 
association of the sun and moon with the five planets 
from Mercury to Saturn to make up the seven planets 
remained unbroken and unbreakable until the general 
acceptance of the Copernican theory, which assumed the 
sun to be the centre of the universe. The influence of 
two of these seven planets on mundane affairs was 
obvious to every one: why should not the others have 
similar powers in proportion to their size and vicinity ? 
If, in addition to these assumptions, we accept the 
Aristotelian conception of intelligences guiding the 
planets in their respective spheres, or the Platonic view 
that they might be living creatures themselves, astrology 
became an almost necessary consequence; magic only 
coming in with the properties assigned to the individual 
planets, and their connexion with definite mundane 
bodies, ete. We must in turn remember that modern 
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science is not free from assumptions of the same kind, 
distinguished from primitive, ancient, or medizval ones 
only because they are regarded as first approximations 
to be discarded with the facility with which they are 
adopted. All modern science is based on unproved and 
unprovable assumptions, from mathematics and physics 
to sciences like psychology still in a rudimentary state. 

Alchemy too is not magic, it is a science founded 
upon false assumptions and wrongly-interpreted observa- 
tions. Its assumptions date from before the dawn of 
history—the connexion between the seven planets and 
the seven, metals, following the obvious parallelism 
between the sun and gold, the moon and silver. As the 
natural philosophy of the day grew and became more 
complex, so was this parallelism pursued in scientific 
speculation till a body of theory arose. Modern scientific 
chemistry has only succeeded in establishing itself by 
postponing the main questions which alchemy tried to 
solve, such as the origin of different metals from one 
common primeval matter. 

A third art which can hardly be accounted unlawful 
magic, though it was never treated scientifically in the 
Middle Ages, was ‘ars cognoscendi naturas,’ as it is 
called in the ‘Secretum Secretorum.’ It includes all the 
properties of things, manifest or occult—as a man of 
the time would have said—real or fancied. It thus 
includes the properties of magical gems, of herbs, plants 
and trees, of animals and of liquids. It was a subject 
very rebellious to classification : even the Roman genius 
of Pliny came to grief in the attempt, and other syste- 
matisers, earlier and later, only attempted to cover small 
portions of the field. The use of amulets for adornment, 
and perhaps for magical protection, is one of the earliest 
instincts of primitive man; gems and gold were worn 
for these qualities long before other values were attri- 
buted tothem. Miss Evans has given in the first portion 
of her admirable study of ‘ Magical Jewels’ an account 
of most of the earlier writers on them, from Dioscorides 
on. Their properties were classified under the seven 
planets, or the twelve signs, or the days of the month, 
or the twenty-four letters of the Greek alphabet: a book 
under the name of ‘ Kyranides,’ of very early date, brings 
together for each letter a stone, a fish, a herb, and an 
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animal with a common characteristic. But, speaking 
generally, the medieval half-rationalist, half-mystic mind, 
of which M. Berthelot speaks, failed to introduce any 
precise rules into the study of these properties. 

With medicine the case is somewhat different. As 
Miss Evans says, ‘Magic is in its essence traditional : 
since it is ‘not based on intellectual knowledge, it can 
hardly be arrived at empirically.’ There is no apparent 
reason why a pearl ring should protect its wearer in a 
plague-stricken city, or why another gem should ward 
off drunkenness. But in medicine an immense variety 
of remedies had been arrived at empirically, and the 
constant attempt of scientific physicians throughout 
classic and medieval times was to co-relate the effects 
produced on diseases with the properties of the remedies 
—even the most disgusting among them. It was pro- 
bably this attempt which led to the theories of the 
elements, fire, air, earth, and water, the qualities hot, 
dry, moist, and cold, and the degrees of each quality, 
which characterised both remedies and diseases up to 
the 17th century—a theory which reacted upon the 
science of astrology and brought it into medical practice. 

The fourth art of the ‘Secretum ’—‘ operandi incanta- 
tiones ’—with celimancy and geomancy, takes us farther 
from science into the domain of magic. Celimancy— 
prediction from the heavens—was an art of divination 
ranging from weather forecasts to horoscope casting, 
with all gradations from experimental science to \pure 
assumption. Geomancy, in its pure form prediction 
from a chance arrangement of odd and even, came to 
include all forms of fortune-telling from cards, bones, 
palmistry, etc. In divination of this sort science had no 
part; in non-Christian times it was esteemed merely 
superstitious ; when Christianity ruled, its effect was 
attributed to the demon, lord of this world. Incanta- 
tions of all sorts, as distinguished from prayers to the 
proper quarters, were also condemned as implicit, if not 
explicit, demonolatry. 

To extract from this tremendous accumulation of 
human error, inextricably mixed up and interwoven 
with truth and faulty reasoning, the scientific ideas 
which run through it and gradually transform it is a 
task which demands such another lifetime of deep 
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meditation and patient industry as Sir James Frazer 
has given to the study of religion and magic in ‘The 
Golden Bough,’ of which a popular edition, to the great 
benefit of students and the public, lies before us. Happily 
the task is less than would at first sight appear. The 
scientific inheritance of the ancient world which directly 
influenced medizval thought may be almost summed up in 
Pliny, Galen, and Boethius until classical Greece came in 
through its Arab interpreters: its magic, divination, and 
sorcery survived but as a memory in the writings of the 
saints, as a background to the demonology which was 
the real religion of the vast majority of the people in 
the Dark Ages. In the ninth and tenth centuries the 
most enlightened minds of the West were groping their 
way towards the elements of scientific knowledge, and 
it is not till the 13th century is in full vigour that new 
scientific ideas begin to appear. 

As Mandeville was taken as a guidebook by the early 
navigators in search of America, Pliny was the reference 
book of medisval science. ‘This extraordinary book, 
written about 77 A.D. and dedicated to the Emperor 
Titus, is perhaps the most important single source 
extant for the history of ancient Civilisation.’ It con- 
tains not only a collection of facts from all sources, but 
also an attempt to give the history of them. There is 
hardly a subject of interest to a student of classical 
antiquity on which light is not thrown somewhere in it. 
Pliny devotes a good deal of space to Magic, of which he 
assigns the origin to Persia, passing from thence to 
Greece, though it is found all over the world. ‘No one 
should wonder,’ he says, ‘that its authority has been 
very great, since alone of the arts it has embraced and 
united with itself the three other subjects which make 
the greatest appeal to the human mind ’—viz. medicine, 
religion, and the arts of divination. His personal 
attitude towards magic is equivocal; he quotes some 
examples with reprobation, more with a hint of disbelief, 
and muckwithout remark, while the properties of things 
he gives as a fact are often clearly magical. He does 
not accept most statements as to the fabled properties 
of gems, but those he does accept are equally unfounded. 
He gives abundant proof that the belief in astrology 
was universal in his time, and that the system had been 
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thoroughly worked out, while popular medicine had 
become almost entirely magical. As a source of facts 
Pliny is invaluable: when we have read his book we 
know what an educated man of the first century of our 
era knew and believed of the workings of nature; but 
we may search in vain for the scientific ideas which lie 
behind them and bring them into unity. Dr Thorndike 
has done well to base his account of mediwval science 
and magic on so firm a foundation. 

Two other writers sum up with Pliny the science of 
the ancient world, Ptolemy and Galen. However much 
Ptolemy owed to his predecessors, and especially to 
Hipparchus, he put on a firm basis an astronomical 
theory of the solar system which was accepted without 
question for 1400 years, and supplied a rational basis 
for astrology; whose downfall radically altered human 
outlook on all the great problems of life. His authority 
bound up in a firm union the observations of astronomy 
and the traditions of astrology. And as Ptolemy summed 
up and dominated the teaching of astronomy, so Galen 
represented the result of medical science in the second 
century of our era. He was for fifteen centuries the 
acknowledged source of medical theory, and his ‘scholarly 
and intellectual ideals and love of hard work in his art 
are still a living force.’ Dr Thorndike’s account of his 
life and work is by far the best known to us, and would 
alone make his book noteworthy. 

The Christian writers before the coming of the Dark 
Ages are, quite naturally, much pre-occupied with magic. 
Their opponents explained the miracles in which they 
believed as produced by magic; they, in turn, treated 
the heathen gods as demons, and the thaumaturgists, so 
plentiful in those centuries, as magicians. Dr Thorndike 
devotes a-good deal of space to them, and recalls to 
memory a number of interesting personages, among 
them St Cyprian of Antioch, an initiate of the mysteries 
and a magician, who was converted and became a martyr. 
His training as a magician began at the age of seven 
with the mysteries of Mithra, then with those of Demeter 
and Athens, next at Mount Olympus, at Argos with the 
rites of Hera, with those of Artemis in Lacedzemon, and 
with the Phrygian diviners of the Troad. At the age of 
twenty he went to Memphis, and after ten years of study 
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there passed on to Chaldea. After a successful career 
as a magician his arts were foiled by a Christian virgin, 
Justina, and he publicly burnt his books and was 
baptised. His story has been used by Calderon, some 
scenes of whose ‘ Magico Prodigioso’ were translated by 
Shelley. The Christian Fathers have, as a rule, little to 
do with science. St Basil in his ‘Hexaemeron’ preaches 
much on the properties of animals and plants, showing 
some relationship with the well-known bestiary of the 
Middle Ages, ‘Physiologus,’ which is almost the only 
Byzantine work which was influential in Western Europe 
during the Dark Ages. 

The century between Boethius, the last of the classics, 
and Isidore of Seville, whom Dr Thorndike curiously 
enough studies in juxtaposition, marks the beginning of 
the Dark Ages. The successive incursions of the bar- 
barians had destroyed Western civilisation, leaving only 
a few oases of pitiable and rapidly diminishing culture ; 
the separation of the Western from the Eastern Empire 
cut it off from a source of cultivation increasingly 
too subtle to produce any effect upon Western minds; 
and the triumph of heathendom forced the Christian 
Church to concentrate all its energies on the salvation 
of individual souls to the exclusion of any interest in 
mundane arts and sciences. Isidore, Bede, and Alcuin 
carry on the feeble tradition of learning; the former 
reducing into a convenient form the modicum of know- 
ledge which the world around him was able to assimilate ; 
Bede giving a narrower but more unified view of the 
physical world; while Alcuin, with larger resources and 
a wider field, almost marks the false dawn of reviving 
learning. In such surroundings the sciences were 
doomed to extinction. Two only were absolutely neces- 
sary in some elementary form. Some knowledge of 
medicine, beyond the cure of wounds and hurts, was 
indispensable, and though this often extended little 
beyond charms and the use of herbs, still it embodied 
a few remnants of Greek and Roman knowledge and 
superstitions, such as the Egyptian Days—two unlucky 
days in every month, or the connexion of the moon with 
blood-letting. Some knowledge of an astronomical kind 
was involved in the complicated rules for Church festivals; 
the study of the Compotus, or method of finding Easter, 
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being the study of astronomy which was enforced on the 
clergy from the time of Charlemagne on. Magic was 
the principal enemy of the Christian Church throughout 
the Dark Ages; a sort of animistic magic lay at the 
foundation of the supernatural beliefs of the Germanic 
barbarians, while the Northmen, with a real religion, 
were equally believers in runes and spells and charms. 
The reaction against ignorance and superstition began 
with the establishment of the Carolingian schools, and 
by the middle of the tenth century a desire for know- 
ledge was widespread. Manuscripts were sought after, 
borrowed and copied, and finally the first attempts were 
made to recover some of the ancient sciences. The art 
of computation by the abacus which had been forgotten 
was again learned, and a treatise on the use of the 
astrolabe for astronomical observation seems to have 
been written soon after. These arts are associated with 
the name of Gerbert, afterwards Sylvester IT, at the close 
of the tenth century. 

When philosophy was obliterated in the Western, and 
expelled from the Eastern Empires, it found a new home 
outside the limits of Rome, Old and New, and after the 
erection of the Mohammedan civilisation, grew and 
flourished in an amazing way. Dr O'Leary has, in the 
volume whose name stands at the head of this article, 
told the story of the transmission of Greek Philosophy 
and Science to the world of Islam, and from thence to 
the Western schools. His account is a most valuable 
one, weakest on the side of experimental science, a 
weakness for which Dr Thorndike’s pages amply com- 
pensate. Among the sciences which the Arabic-speaking 
peoples took over, they were especially interested in 
medicine, astronomy, and alchemy. To the medicine of 
Hippocrates, Galen, and Dioscorides with their innumer- 
able followers and commentators, Arabian science could 
add little. Some improvements in pharmacology and 
greater systemisation is all for which credit may be 
given them. In astronomy, the Arabians took over the 
science of Ptolemy and improved upon it, by determina- 
tions of the length of the year, improved tables, and an 
attempt to explain the precession of the equinoxes. One 
of the greatest among them, Al-Kindi, was the first to 
attempt a scientific solution of the problems of magic 
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and astrology as cases of action at a distance, in- 
cluding even such problems as the power of incantations 
and of prayer. His systemisation went so far as to co- 
relate solar phenomena to the history of nations, and to 
predict their fate by the conjunction of the planets, a 
notion afterwards adopted by, among others, Roger 
Bacon. 

The alchemy of the Arabs had, too, a Greek origin, 
but it very speedily took on a different complexion. 
Both on the speculative and on the experimental sides 
it developed on more or less scientific lines. Like Plato 
and Aristotle, the Arabian alchemists believed in a 
matter abso!utely deprived of all properties and capable 
of receiv'xg them from without; a distinction of four 
simple natures, dry, moist, hot, cold; that these united 
in various proportions to form the four elements, earth, 
air, fire,and water. They carried these theories further, 
classifying substances by their various natures and the 
degrees of moistures, coldness, etc., and finally laying 
down the number of possible combinations of the ele- 
ments as 145. The earliest Arabian alchemist was an 
Ommiad prince, Khalid ibn Jazid, at the end of the 
seventh century, and we still possess a fragment from 
a long alchemical poem by him, as well as some works 
written or translated for him. Within the next century 
comes the great name of Geber, who, during the whole 
currency of alchemical teaching, represented the highest 
point reached in theoretical or practical chemistry. The 
publication only a few years ago by M. Berthelot of 
some chance-selected translations of his writings has 
thrown doubt on the authenticity of those attributed to 
him for some six centuries, but the question is at present 
an-.open one. Of the other early alchemists the greatest 
is Rasis, whose compendium of medicine was one of the 
favourite text-books of the Middle Ages and Renaissance. 
By his time a theory of the composition of metals was 
generally adopted, founded on their fluidity when melted, 
thus resembling mercury, that they were composed of 
mercury and sulphur (which combines with mercury to 
make a solid). Though Rasis wrote several works on 
alchemy, two only made any impression on the general 
history of the science, a theoretical work called ‘ Lumen 
Luminum, and a practical one on Alums and Salt 
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A long list of later writers could be given, including the 
greatest names of Arabian science, but the study of 
Arabic alchemy is still in its infancy, and little useful 
can be said of it beyond the fact that its best work was 
done in Spain, a country whose mineral wealth has been 
pre-eminent from Roman times, rich not only in metals 
but in every variety of minerals. 

With the eleventh century a new era opened for the 
West, and medical science led the way. A college or 
guild of physicians seems to have been settled at Salerno 
at that time whose teaching was founded on the con- 
temporary practice of Byzantine and other doctors. A 
certain Constantine of Africa is said to have come to 
Salerno and to have been in favour with Duke Robert 
Guiscard, and to have left him to become a monk at 
Monte Cassino, where he died in 1087. Here he trans- 
lated from the Arabic a number of important books and 
adapted others, the collection forming one of the 
favourite text-books of medical teaching in the medizval 
universities. The spread of these translations seems to 
have turned the awakening culture of Europe towards 
the stores of learning in Arabic, and for the next century 
and a half a steady flow of translations from the Arabic 
and the Greek took place. Dr Thorndike is, we think, 
inclined to put the beginnings of translations from the 
Arabic far too early: at any rate, the example he quotes 
from a British Museum manuscript of a work on the 
abacus in four books ‘perhaps by Gerbert’ is of the 
Lorraine school and founded on the book of ‘dommes 
papa Gerbertus,’ and the treatise on the ‘ astrolapsus’ is 
almost certainly translated from the Hebrew. While 
Steinschneider has summed up all that jis known of the 
early translators, there is still much to be discovered 
about them, and we hope that Prof. Haskins, who has 
made this study his own, will at no distant date bring 
together the results of his work into a volume on the 
subject. 

The events that made this flow of translation possible 
were the recovery of the old Christian capital, Toledo, 
in 1085 by Alfonso VI of Castille and Leon, and the 
occupation and capture of Apulia and Sicily (1060-91), 
where the Normans were brought into contact with 
Byzantine Greeks and Arabic-speaking Mohammedans, 
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In connexion with this it is noteworthy that the first 
translator from the Arabic after Constantine is an 
Englishman—Adelard of Bath—who introduced the 
‘Elements’ of Euclid to the West in their complete form. 
The early translators, after medicine, mainly devoted 
themselves to astrology, but towards the middle of the 
century the first translation of an alchemical book was 
produced by an Englishman working at Toledo, and the 
purely philosophical treatises of Avicenna and Alfarabi 
were translated by a Jewish convert with a number of 
medical, magical, and astrological works. The greatest 
of the twelfth-century translators, Gerard of Cremona, 
was responsible for three alchemical translations, Geber’s 
‘ Book of the Seventy,’ ‘ Rasis’ ‘On Alums and Salts,’ and 
a ‘Lumen Luminum’ attributed to Aristotle, otherwise 
known as ‘De Perfecto Magisterio,’ all of them extant 
at the present day, besides a small number of magical 
works. 
' Apart from the translators the twelfth century was 
an age of preparation. It was not a critical age, or 
rather its critical powers were used on logic and dia- 
lectics and law, not on magic or science. It was not till 
the close of the century that we begin to find philo- 
sophical speculation appearing in even an elementary 
form, spreading out from Toledo. Astrology was a 
recognised fact, the only question was how far it was 
valid, crystal-gazing and kindred arts were everywhere 
practised, every legend from East or West found a ready 
public. Dr Thorndike’s pages will be found a veritable 
encyclopedia of these stories of Prester John and the 
Marvels of India, of dream-books and their history, of 
the book of magic of Honorius the delegate of the 
masters of magic from Athens and Naples and Toledo, 
of the Hermetic Books, and of the treatises attributed 
to Aristotle. Here his aid is invaluable as a guide 
through the maze of documents; even an enumeration 
of their titles will show the difficulties of the scholar 
who shall attempt to trace their filiation. It is not 
Dr Thorndike’s fault that he has been unable to take 
full advantage of some recent works on the subject: it is 
a disability that every writer of a large book suffers 
from. 

The story of the re-introduction of Aristotle into the 
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teaching of the 12th and 13th centuries is not yet clear, 
and Dr Thorndike was perhaps ill-advised to enter on it. 
Wright’s reason for dating the treatise of Neckham is 
obviously bad, and any argument based on it fails. The 
Boethian translations were available from the earliest 
days of scholasticism, but the first book translated from 
the Arabic seems to have been the ‘ Posterior Analytics,’ 
and Neckham describes the alteration in teaching of the: 
Paris doctors when this book reached them. Gerard of 
Cremona also translated the ‘Physics,’ the ‘De Celo et 
Mundo,’ the ‘De Generatione,’ and three books of the 
‘Meteorics, the fourth having already been translated 
from the Greek, and, as he died in 1187, they must have 
been available long before the end of the century. 
Morley, an English pupil at Toledo, who wrote an intro- 
ductory treatise to science, quotes them as well as the 
‘De Sensu et Sensato,’ and probably brought them to 
England. The tract attributed by Prof. Haskins to 
Neckham, who died in 1217, would seem to show that 
the ‘ Metaphysics’ and ‘De Anima’ were also available to 
English students, though not yet formally made the 
subject of study. In Paris the ‘Metaphysics’ made such 
an impression that in 1210 they were suppressed and 
ordered to be burnt. This probably refers to the ‘ Vetus 
Metaphysica,’ which consisted of the first three books 
and some chapters of the fourth. For some years the 
‘Physics’ were also banned, only the ‘ Dialectics’ and 
‘Ethics’ being taught, but in a few years the whole 
body of Aristotle was in the hands of students. Dr 
Thorndike rather misrepresents Bacon as saying that 
the introduction was due to Michael Scott in 1230; 
what Bacon did say was that he came bringing some 
parts of Aristotle’s ‘Naturalia’ and ‘ Metaphysics’ with 
authentic comments—a very different thing. Scott, who 
was employed at the court of the Emperor Frederick, 
translated the ‘De Animalibus’ of Aristotle and the 
summary of Avicenna, and his works are often associ- 
ated in manuscripts with the works of this last and 
of Averroes, which may be the ‘ Authentic Expositions’ 
of Bacon. Another translator and commentator of 
Aristotle was the mysterious Alfred the Englishman, who 
wrote early in the century. 

The 13th century at its full was an age of intellectual 
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giants. They shrank from no labour, however stupen- 
dous; they shirked no problem, however thorny; they 
surveyed the whole universe and sought to bring it 
within the range of a single formula. The period in 
which three such men as Albertus Magnus, Thomas 
Aquinas, and Roger Bacon were adding to the world’s 
knowledge simultaneously can at best be equalled only 
by Athens at her prime. Dr Thorndike gives an ample 
account of the scientific work of Albert and Thomas, and 
though the reader will no doubt be surprised at his 
drastic treatment of Bacon, there is something to be 
said in extenuation. Doubtless Aristides was over-praised, 
and certainly Roger Bacon has had much attributed to 
him for which he would never have claimed credit, and 
he has been quite unduly put forward as the only repre- 
sentative of science in an age of dark ignorance. We 
now know that he was, though in the forefront of the 
battle, but one of many who were seeking the truth by 
interrogating Nature; that though he urged it with 
more force than others, he was not the first to use the 
word ‘experiment.’ The real excellence of Dr Thorn- 
dike’s work on this century is his account of the less- 
known writers and of the anonymous treatises of the 
century—one of which, the ‘Secretum Philosophorum,’ 
has just been shown by Mrs Singer and Miss Anderson 
to be most probably the work of Peter Peregrinus— 
Bacon’s friend. At any rate, the well-known treatise on 
the magnet is merely extracted from this work and pro- 
vided with a separate introduction. 

In this century, too, magic was finally separated 
from science. Astrology and alchemy, hitherto closely 
allied, went their several ways. It was not till the 
middle of the 14th century that men of science became 
convinced of the futility of alchemy, and the triumph of 
the Copernican theory had only just destroyed belief in 
astrology. But in this 13th century the first European 
book on magic, ‘ Picatrix,’ was published. While it re- 
produces much of the old natural magic, it lays emphasis 
on incantations, necromancy, waxen images, and ritual 
of all sorts. The account of it given by our author is 
quite full enough; it is the real parent of all the late 
medizeval books of necromancy and grimoires, and its 
influence is felt to-day in quarters where knowledge of 
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it has died out. The vague generalities and windy 
mysticism of the charlatan Papus on which Mr Waite 
has wasted so much labour, are themselves but an 
excrescence on the evil root of the obscene blasphemies 
of the 17th and 18th centuries, growing in madness and 
vileness as it was driven into secrecy. 

The ‘Golden Bough’ has taught us the meaning and 
importance of magic in the earlier stages of human 
culture. It showed us man as recognising the uni- 
formity of the processes of Nature, but always hoping 
to obtain control over them by some means or other, 
understood or otherwise. Sir James Frazer’s theories 
on this point have received abundant confirmation since 
they were first formulated, and we are now able to trace 
in the first magician not only the first man of science 
and the first priest, but the first organiser of labour. 
Magic offered man powers outside his own limitations, 
physical or intellectual—power to predict the future, or 
cure diseases, or ruin his enemies, or become invisible. 
When students questioned the authority of its offers 
and began to put them to the proof of experiment, its 
credit was doomed, for magic is founded on authority ; 
belief in the absolute uniformity of Nature slew it, for 
magic believes that this uniformity can be interfered 
with and altered by words and acts. But the power of 
magic on our minds is still strong, though it has re- 
treated into the unconscious in many of us. Superstition 
still governs the enormous majority of mankind, and we 
may be tempted to measure the amount of magic in 
present civilisation by the standard of Plotinus: 


‘He who yields to the charms of love and family affection 
or seeks political power or aught else than Truth and true 
beauty, or even he who searches for beauty in inferior 
things; he who is deceived by appearances, he who follows 
irrational inclinations, is as truly bewitched as if he were the 
victim of magic and goetia so-called. The life of reason is 
alone free from magic.’ 


ROBERT STEELE. 
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Art. 6—THE NEW PAN-GERMANISM. 
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Just as the Southern Cross is the symbol of the tropical 
sky, so the ‘hooked cross’ (Hakenkreuz) may be regarded 
as the most significant star of the German political sky, 
and also, in a slightly different degree, of the German- 
Austrian sky also. It is the sign under which the new 
national movement of those countries struggled and 
hoped for victory. Their supporters call themselves 
officially ‘ National Socialists’; but are usually known 
from their symbol as ‘ hooked crusaders’ (Hakenkreuzer). 
In their origin, as in their tendencies, the movement 
reminds us of the Fascism of Italy, which developed 
out of the old Irredenta. In the same way, National 
Socialism in Germany has developed from the old 
Pan-Germanism. That this analogy may be the better 
understood I will describe briefly the transition of 
Irredentism to Fascism. 

The Italian Irredentists attained their goal, not by 
their own strength, but through foreign aid and the 
overthrow of the Hapsburg dynasty with the annexation 
of all its coveted territories, and not only those inhabited 
by Italians. With the realisation of this dream the 
purpose of their existence was ended. Their leaders 
saw the danger of becoming superfluous and being 
obliged to vanish from the political stage when their 
role of ‘ Deliverers’ was played out. To be sure, there 
still were territories beyond Austria which they would 
gladly have ‘delivered ’"—Corsica, Nice, Tessin (Ticino), 
Malta—but of those they dared not think, as they hap- 
pened to belong to the very States which had helped them 
to the rich booty won through the World War, or else 
they belonged to States which formed a political Noli- 
me-tangere, such as Switzerland with Tessin. So for the 
time being, at least, they were obliged to leave those 
countries ‘ undelivered ’ and to discover a new aim. The 
conjunction of circumstances was favourable to them as 
though the movement, which they and their predecessors 
for nearly a century had fostered with all the instru- 
ments of Nationalism, had been robbed of its goal, at 
the same time the impulse it had quickened continued 
and demanded an outlet the more urgently as the 
results of the war had given a fresh impetus to the 
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national spirit of Italy. Thus it was necessary to 
turn the stream of Irredentism into another channel, 
as Mussolini, the former Socialist, realised with masterly 
skill. If, earlier, the goal of the national movement had 
been the ‘ Terra irredenta’ in Austria, it became now the 
rulership of Italy ; and if the means to the end had been 
war against Austria-Hungary, the struggle was now 
to be against Social Democracy, which threatened in- 
creasingly the whole public life of Italy. And as once 
the inflamed masses had hurled themselves upon Austria, 
so now, under Mussolini's inspired leadership, they hurled 
themselves upon their former comrades and at the first 
attack overthrew. If we keep in mind this origin and 
development of Italian Fascism, we shall recognise the 
remarkable analogy between it and the progress of 
National Socialism. 

In the same way, after the war the Pan-German party 
saw itself deprived of its earlier aims, though for a very 
different reason; if Irredentism had reached its goal, 
Pan-Germanism had nof, and for an incalculable time 
dared not even anticipate that event. For to plant the 
flag of Pan-Germanism on the bloody ruins of the Hohen- 
zollern empire, and to cry aloud the old slogan of a 
‘greater Germany, would have been an act of folly too 
great to be committed even by the most bigoted Pan- 
Germanist. Different as the causes of sudden change 
might be, the results were the same in both countries; 
neither possessed a further raison d’étre, and as with the 
Irredentists, so, also, the Pan-Germans found, after the 
loss of their goal, the same old impulse which sought 
another outlet. In both cases the chosen followers were 
forced to turn the stream into another channel without 
losing sight of the old ideals. 

It is true that in one particular the two parties 
differed conspicuously as Germany possessed no Musso- 
lini; and, so far, none of the many who have felt them- 
selves called upon to fill the réle of leader, have in the 
least degree reflected the brilliance of Italy’s strong man. 
However, even without such a political impressario the 
new tide flowed on; and, as often in political life, it was 
the worst enemies of German Nationalism who helped 
its course. It may seem paradoxical, but is none the 
less true, that it was the Allied representatives at Paris 
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who—of course, entirely against their intentions—served 
to strengthen the new Pan-Germanism. The Treaties of 
Versailles and of Saint-Germain were for the German 
people the call to arms of this movement; and if the 
men who, at the green table, tried to construct a new 
Europe, flattered themselves that they had given Pan- 
Germanism its death-blow, they were destined to be 
terribly undeceived. Although before and during the 
war they had acted with great ability and a sound 
knowledge of human nature, at the councils of Versailles 
and Saint-Germain they showed themselves bad psycho- 
logists. Otherwise they must have foreseen that Pan- 
Germanism, crushed for ever as it appeared through the 
break-down of Germany and the triumph of the Revolu- 
tion, would through those very treaties be galvanised 
into new life. 

At Versailles the proud German Empire was not only 
declared to have been conquered, but was humiliated 
in a manner well-nigh unexampled; the once mighty 
German people were not only overthrown and fettered, 
but also were debased to a position of servitude. So 
cruel a wound to national pride must inevitably react 
in pain and fury. To utter a second paradox, the wound 
was too deep to be mortal. The nerve of German 
vitality had been injured but not atrophied; and, on the 
contrary, had been inflamed to new activities which, 
from the very nature of its injury, assumed abnormal, 
unhealthy, and hysterical forms. At the same time, it is 
easy to understand the point of view of the Entente. 
The Teutonic giant which, for four years, had caused it 
to struggle desperately must be secured in heavy chains 
and for a long time to come be rendered impotent. Con- 
querors are not apt to show leniency, and certainly the 
Germans, had they been victors, would not have done 
so, especially if the Pan-Germans had dictated the terms 
of peace. 

But if the mood of Versailles is comprehensible from 
the Entente point of view, despite the dangers it was 
likely to arouse, the same cannot be said of the Treaty 
of Saint-Germain ; for one would imagine it must, from 
the start, have been clear to the statesmen of the World 
Powers and America that through the overthrow and 
partition of the old Hapsburg Empire, Pan-Germanism 
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would become a very great danger, receiving new life 
from the very blow that was intended to destroy it. 
The separation of Austria-Hungary and the removal of 
the House of Hapsburg was ever a much desired goal 
-of the Pan-Germans,* as in their opinion this dynasty 
and Empire comprised the chief obstacles to the realisa- 
tion of their plans. Thus, when the Entente at Saint- 
Germain divided the Empire of the Hapsburgs, it fulfilled 
one of the chief items in the old Pan-German pro- 
gramme. A pamphlet published not long before the 
war, ‘To the People of Austria,’ in which the latter are 
called upon to overthrow and dismember the monarchy, 
was indicated—of course to the advantage of Germany— 
by the same spirit as, six years later, animated the repre- 
sentatives of the Entente when they advised the destruc- 
tion and division of Austria-Hungary.t 

The consequences of the destruction of Austria- 
Hungary, set in motion by the Entente, followed swiftly 
on the event. Long before the treaty was sealed at 
Saint-Germain the call to unite had sounded throughout 
Germany and German-Austria; and when the verdict 
became known there began in these two countries, and 


especially in Austria, a passionate agitation appealing 
for union, and in justification citing the political gospel 
of Mr Wilson, which demanded the right of self-deter- 
mination for every country. That this agitation would 
achieve success or the Entente permit the union of 





* Just before the war the president of the Alldeutschen Verbandes, 
Dr Clasen, abandoned this political aim and became an advocate of the 
status quo in Austria-Hungary ; but he did not exactly receive enthusiastic 
support in the Alldeutsche camp, as is evident from that important work 
dealing with the views and aims of Pan-Germanism, ‘ Der Erdenkrieg, und 
die Alldeutsche Politik’ (Wien, 1920), whose author, Dr Reismann-Grone, 
a passionate Pan-German, demanded even before the war the abolition of 
the House of Hapsburg, and only permitted a future to Austria-Hungary if 
it should serve Germany, otherwise ‘ not a day longer,’ as he declared with 
typical Alldeutsche presumption. 

t+ This pamphlet was posted in the autumn of 1913 in open wrappers to 
private persons in Austria, strangely enough, including myself, although 
it must have been recognised in the Alldeutsche camp that I was the last 
person to whom it should have been addressed, as my well-known antagon- 
ism to Pan-Germanism and my outspoken Austrian sentiments had already 
caused violent attacks to be made against me. The pamphlet must, there- 
fore, have been sent in mockery. The appeal was not signed and no name 
appeared on the cover, but the post-mark was ‘Munich,’ showing that it 
came from the head-quarters of Pan-Germanism. 
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Austria with Germany, only the boundless niiveté of 
German and Austrian ‘Beer-garden politicians’ could 
have believed possible. What actually happened was 
foreseen by every sober-minded individual: the Entente 
imposed its veto on the agitation, and repeated it with 
emphasis when, despite all that, the movement continued. 
But if for the time being it put an end to those efforts 
towards union, it was no longer possible to make good 
the serious mistakes committed in the partition of the 
Hapsburg Empire, as the spirits thus evoked might allow 
themselves to be confined, but could not be driven away 
or annihilated. Although in consequence of the veto the 
movement was forced, temporarily, to renounce its aim, the 
struggle had by no means been in vain, as firstly, it had 
shown to the world the fact that the Entente was in the 
wrong, having denied its own principle of self-deter- 
mination; and secondly, in the unsolved problem of 
union, a political incentive had been evolved which at 
any time could be applied with success, and now formed 
an immensely important item of the national programme, 
one which might eventually be realised owing to some 
change in the general state of politics. Thus, through 
the overthrow and partition of Austria-Hungary the 
Entente had merely conferred on the Pan-German party 
a welcome service, and from the point of view of the 
Western Powers one must agree with De Monzie, the 
French senator, who declared this act to be ‘ the greatest 
folly of the century.’ 

It seems extraordinary when one considers the cool, 
far-seeing policy usually displayed by the British Foreign 
Office, that it should not have realised that the destruc- 
tion and partition of Austria-Hungary must provide water 
for the Pan-German mills and let loose the idea of union. 
It would, however, be highly unjust to lay this short- 
sightedness at the doors of British statesmen. There is 
no doubt that only with hesitation and heavy hearts did 
they take the fatal step. As Dr Kramarc revealed 
recently, Mr Lloyd George, until the last moment, held out 
for the retention of the Hapsburg monarchy, and only 
gave way to the pressure put upon him by the Italians, 
the Czechs, and the Jugo-Slavs. As a matter of fact, 
nothing but this pressure—doubtless a result of the 
London Agreement of April 25, 1915—can explain the 
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attitude of the British statesmen. It drew down upon 
them censure even in their own country. The criticisms 
uttered in the House of Lords by Lord Newton, Viscount 
Bryce, Viscount Haldane, and Lord Buckmaster regarding 
the Saint-Germain Treaty left nothing to be desired in 
point of severity, and plainly showed that the behaviour 
of the British Government was far from receiving 
unanimous approval at home.* 

French statesmen also can hardly have approved 
whole-heartedly of the destruction and partition of 
Austria-Hungary. They, too, appear to have given way 
under the same pressure as their British colleagues did, 
and solely to help the Italians and Slavs. At any rate, 
France did not lack warning as to the results of the 
annihilation of Austria; that of Comte Fels’ ‘ L’Entente 
et le Probléme Autrichien’ in particular, a book which 
displays deep insight and knowledge. Thus both the 
Western Powers acted against their better judgment as 
pace-makers for the Alldeutsche party. World history 
has many instances of such ironic jests. 

Besides Versailles and Saint-Germain, besides the 
degradation of Germany and the partition of Austria- 
Hungary, there were other motives working for the 
establishment of the new German nationalism; motives 
of which the driving power was hardly less strong and 





* That interesting and valuable book by Sir Campbell Stuart, ‘Secrets 
of Crewe House,’ gives us to understand that it was in particular Dr R. W. 
Seton-Watson and Mr H. Wickham-Steed who influenced British diplomacy 
in this instance. I regard Mr Seton-Watson as a remarkably outstanding 
authority on the politioal situation of Austria-Hungary as it was—through 
his profound knowledge on this subject he has put most Austrians to 
shame—but his hatred of the Magyars and his former predilection for the 
Slavs have apparently obscured his political outlook and brought about this 
‘ Austria est delenda!’ for which he pleaded in Northcliffe’s propaganda. 
Mr Seton- Watson has not always been an enemy of the Hapsburg Empire, 
indeed, quite the contrary. In his brochure, ‘The Future of Austria- 
Hungary and the Attitude of the Great Powers’ (London, 1907), he shows 
himself to be a warm friend of the monarchy and takes up a position in 
defence of its retention. Even in his great work, ‘The Southern Slav 
Question’ (London, 1910), which displays a fundamental knowledge of his 
subject, he deliberately prefers the Austrian to the Greater-Slav solution 
of the Southern Slav problem. When last he visited me in Vienna we took 
a long walk together and discussed at length the Austrian problem on 
which—apparently—we were in complete agreement. He displayed no 
enmity towards the monarchy, though he made no secret of his antipathy 
to the Magyars and his sympathy for the Slavs. This conversation took 
place on May 31, 1914, four weeks before the murder at Serajevo, 
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Was even more apparent. One of these is the brutal, 
intolerant terrorism exercised by the Social Democrats 
after the overthrow of Germany and Austria, which 
caused them to be the more hated by the bourgeois 
classes the longer they kept the upper hand. Nearly all 
nationalist-minded parties in Germany consider—and 
with complete justification—that the Social Democrats 
are responsible for all the misery and shame which 
threaten to engulf their Fatherland; for they it was 
who, through a treacherous agitation, helped the enemy 
to his final triumph; and they it was who, after the 
breakdown, brought accusations against their own 
country to place before the Supreme Council in Paris. 
No wonder, then, that every decent German patriot, 
even outside the Alldeutsche party, is filled with irre- 
concilable disgust and bitterness against a group which 
has sinned so heavily against the Fatherland ; no wonder, 
also, that a political movement that has made the over- 
throw of this party one of its objects should gain the 
applause and sympathy of all patriots; and especially 
of the conservative monarchist circles which hate the 
Republic the more as the hopeless chaos in Germany 
increases. The frightful contrast between the powerful, 
rich, and flourishing German Empire under the sceptre 
of the Hohenzollerns and the weak-willed, powerless, 
disarmed, and disordered country which to-day calls 
itself the German Republic, works more effectively for 
the monarchy than the most ardent propaganda can do. 

The second cause contributing to the revival of Pan- 
Germanism, which is closely connected with the unjust 
stewardship of the Social Democrats, is the increase of 
Jewish influence throughout the public life of Austria 
and Germany. It was the Jews in both countries who 
prepared their overthrow and started the Revolution; 
Jews who piled up enormous wealth, whilst the people 
grew poorer and more wretched; the Jews, finally, who 
established on the ruins of the two Empires a haughty 
and prodigal plutocracy the like of which had been 
unknown under the Hohenzollerns and the Hapsburgs. 
These were and are facts undeniable even by those not 
professing anti-Semitism. How much more then must 
they affect those who were at no time favourable to the 
Jews and who see in them a harmful and alien body ? 
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No more powerful argument for the new Nationalist 
movement than this war against Jewish supremacy 
could be imagined. Thus, both the external and internal 
enemies of German Nationalism were working for it 
with their united strength, preparing, also, a most 
attractive programme, reflecting the purposes of the 
movement: (1) Re-establishment of the old German 
Empire; (2) Union of the Empires of Austria and 
Germany; (3) Overthrow of Social Democracy and re- 
establishment of the monarchy—under the sceptre of 
the Hohenzollerns or the Wittelsbachs, but not the 
Hapsburgs; (4) The end of Jewish supremacy. 

This, as is evident, is a programme calculated to 
attract adherents as nothing else could do; to find the 
warmest echoes in the hearts of all those Germans who 
do not profess or flirt with the gospel of Marx, and to 
win for itself the widest publicity and the most numerous 
following. Even its most inflexible antagonist, if he 
consider it impartially, can see in it nothing but a logical 
and psychological reaction against those bitter and 
irritating experiences which the German people have 
been forced to endure since the collapse, and will be un- 
able to contest its ethical justice. In England especially, 
where a strong sense of justice has always prevailed, 
this programme, in spite of the antagonism its aims may 
arouse, will not fail to receive understanding and respect ; 
for so proud a people as the British, set in the place of 
the Germans, would undoubtedly for the most part stand 
for the same or very similar principles. 

It was Germany’s most inflexible enemy—again the 
irony of history !—who added to the four main points 
of the Nationalist programme a fifth, and who gained 
for the Germans a world-sympathy they had not formerly 
enjoyed. I refer to the tyranny exercised by the 
French in the Ruhr districts, the terrible war of ex- 
termination waged, in time of peace, against the un- 
fortunate inhabitants of those districts—methods that 
ill become a people who prided themselves upon leading 
the van of civilisation! The behaviour of the French 
in the Ruhr recalls the famous witticism of one of their 
countrymen, ‘C'est plus qu’un crime; c’est une faute!’ 
The French have made martyrs in Germany, but martyrs 
—and this Paris does not seem to realise—after their 
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death are apt to become the best advocates of their 
cause. So, to the four points of the German Nationalist 
programme is added a fifth: Vengeance on France! A 
point which, though it may not be read in black and 
white, is written in blood in the heart of every German 
patriot. 


As has been mentioned already, the new N ationalist 
movement has chosen for its symbol the ‘ hooked cross,’ 
evidently to indicate the Aryan nature of the movement. 
The ‘ hooked cross’ is said to be an ancient symbol of the 
Indo-German (Aryan) peoples and in Sanscrit literature 
is given the name ‘Swastika,’ meaning ‘luck-bringer.’ 
It may here be observed that the swastika was the 
symbol of that secret society, the Rosicrucians, in the 
18th century; the hammer of the freemasons is said to 
have been adapted from it. In any case it stamps the 
new German Nationalist movement with the sign of 
secrecy, though without reason, apparently, as its 
followers openly wear the badge of ‘ National Socialists’ 
among the parties. Nevertheless, attached to it at least 
by a common aim, are innumerable secret societies 
which, under the surface of public life, have spun 
webs over the whole of Germany and German-Austria, 
each possessing its own name and rules. The various 
criminal actions in which members of these societies 
have been involved confirm this statement, and have 
given many glimpses of the secret organisations ; 
glimpses for the most part revealing nothing that is 
pleasing or intended for the knowledge of the party 
as a whole. To a certain extent these societies, so far 
as they devote themselves to monarchist aims—which 
is by no means invariably the case—preserve their 
secrecy on account of antagonism to the existing form 
of government and the ruling party, against Republic 
and Social Democracy. Likewise, a childish enjoyment 
of the mysterious plays its part, particularly as most of 
the members are raw youths who like the idea of acting 
as conspirators and consider themselves of vast import- 
ance; but there is also another and less harmless reason 
for this secrecy. The methods employed by many of the 
societies to attain their ends are criminal: their ‘ ultima 
ratio’ is murder, no less a crime because its motive is 
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political, not personal. The murders of Erzberger and 
Rathenau have thrown grim light upon these methods, 
and if as yet their victims are not numerous, it is chiefly 
owing to the work of the police and not to the secret 
societies. From what has become known of their pro- 
ceedings there can be no doubt as to their intentions to 
remove yet other persons. They cherish the precept 
that the end justifies the means, and therefore consider 
murder permissible, even authorised, when it is a matter 
of removing men who seem to them harmful to their 
country or as obstacles in their path. It is true that, 
given special circumstances, murder itself may be 
ennobled by its motive and lose its criminal character. 
We may cite the example of Charlotte Corday who 
freed France from the monstrous tyranny of Marat; 
or of Wilhelm Tell who, of course, never existed, but 
who, through Schiller, became a hero of romance, not 
despite but because of his deed of assassination. But these 
are exceptions; and the murderers of Erzberger and 
Rathenau were by no means modern Tells, even if 
they consider themselves so, for neither of those men 
was a tyrant like the Landgrave Gessler in the Tell 
legend, or, still less, like Marat. 

These Ku-Klux-Klan methods of the modern Pan- 
Germans are really astounding as they are opposed to 
the German character. Tothe honour of the people be it 
said that political murder or even political conspiracy has 
never found a footing there, in contrast to the Slavs 
peoples, Serbs, Russians, and Bulgarians ; to the Roman 
peoples, especially to the Italians and Spaniards. The 
explanation of this remarkable psychological trans- 
formation of the German people is to be found in the 
many influences that have affected them; above all, in 
the disturbed, hysterical, and violent events of the 
present times and the bad examples set by their political 
antagonists. Think only of the reeking streams of 
blood that have been poured out in unhappy Russia 
since Lenin and Trotsky took the helm; of the terrorism 
of Bela Kun and Szamuely, who set themselves to 
rule Hungary after the manner of Robespierre and 
Marat; think of the murders committed by the German 
Communists, and particularly the cowardly murder of the 
hostages in Munich, and we can understand and judge 
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more leniently, if we cannot excuse, the fact that the 
opponents of the Revolution adopted that model of 
violence which their adversaries had employed so 
successfully. Violence for violence !—that was the motto 
and the means which must help them in their turn to 
victory. It was the same idea as inspired the Italian 
Fascisti and drove them to their violence. 

Also, there is that other contributory cause, the be- 
haviour of the French in the Ruhr. We know, through 
an absolutely convincing document, what an intractable 
spirit of hatred and revenge has been let loose amongst 
the inhabitants of these districts, affecting not them 
alone, but others in far off-places. Thus a German 
writes from Brunn (Moravia) to a newspaper published 
(possibly no longer) in Berlin, edited by a certain 
Heinrich Distler and bearing the curious title ‘ Die 
Nacht am Rhein.’ In this letter, the date of which, like 
that of the newspaper, is not given, occurs the following 


passage : 


‘When the black and white armed beasts were let loose 
upon defenceless Germany, it was undoubtedly with the 
knowledge and consent of the French officers. Therefore, 
this must be the rule: for every maltreated German a French 
officer mustdie. After the manner of Ireland a secret society 
must spin its web over unoccupied Germany, and from this 
must come determined men, capable of anything, who have 
put their trust in Heaven and are ready to take revenge. If 
in one place a German has, physically or spiritually, been 
assassinated, then in another place a French dog must be 
sent to Hell. . .. There must be no shrinking from secret 
league paragraphs, police, executioner, or gallows. What is 
possible to the Irish is possible also to Germans under this 
unbearable oppression and deep shame. Let us have no 
inappropriate moral considerations! Rules for the guidance 
of children are no longer applicable where our torturers are 
concerned. Since there now exists but one high and holy 
purpose every traitor must be removed. The right method 
will soon be found by German genius from the example of 
foreigners. The only weapon is self-help.’ 


The means which this self-help is to employ are in- 
dicated in another letter to the editor coming from a 
German in America named Theodor Otto. He writes, 
‘German science must now devote itself to the task of 
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deliverance : with poison-gas and bacilli the incend 
must be extirpated !’ / 

Frank hatred and revenge stare out from these letters, 
and show to what condition of mental savagery and 
moral confusion the war and the subsequent collapse 
have led. The removal of ‘traitors’ of which the first 
letter speaks is by no means, as one might fancy, a 
bombastic phrase of the probably very youthful writer. 
Secret courts of justice have already repeatedly been 
held over members of secret societies who were regarded 
as traitors to their cause. Not long ago a terrible case 
of the kind occurred in Germany where a young man 
disappeared mysteriously until the ceaseless efforts of 
his mother at last resulted in the discovery of his 
remains. He had been the victim of a secret tribunal 
and been murdered in an inhuman manner by his 
comrades, quite young fellows. A similar crime was 
committed recently in Vienna. A lad of nineteen was 
assassinated by his colleagues of a similar age because— 
presumably—he had betrayed the society to which they 
belonged. Inquiries into the case led to the arrest of 
more than twenty young men, members of that organisa- 
tion. The leader of the National Socialist party naturally 
hastened to repudiate all responsibility for the murder, 
but could not deny the relations of the murderers with 
his party shortly before the crime. 

If one believed the statements of the Social Democrat 
and Liberal papers, for the most part edited or influenced 
by Jews, the members of the secret societies are mainly 
recruited from former corps of officers, the nobility, and 
the upper strata of the bourgeoisie. It cannot be denied 
that, as the courts of justice have shown, not a few of 
them are representatives of these classes. This, how- 
ever, is but natural, as those classes have suffered 
most severely from the collapse, many of them being 
thrown right out of their course in life. We have 
only to consider the many officers educated specially for 
their career, who, one might say, in a single night, 
found themselves homeless and without bread, not 
knowing how to earn a living. Is it not natural that 
many of them should throw themselves into the arms of 
a movement which has provided them with food and 
work and has made use of their military knowledge? 
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Sally as the movement showed respect for their 
rank and reflected their political sympathies and con- 
victions. It would be vain to contest that amongst those 
uprooted lives deperadoes and men of doubtful honour 
are to be found. Such a movement evolved from the 
conditions of such a collapse as they had suffered must 
always attract a powerful following from those elements. 

To declare, as the Liberal and Revolutionary press 
would have their readers believe, that, because Con- 
servatives also were involved in the various Putsches and 
murders, German Conservatism is a hot-bed of murder 
and terrorism, is to do the party great injustice. Their 
standard of honour is too high, their distaste for revolu- 
tionary methods too great, to permit them, in spite of 
their sympathy for the aims of the new German Na- 
tionalism, to favour those doubtful and sometimes 
criminal courses. Through these hateful insinuations 
against the upper classes it is hoped to discredit the 
monarchy in the minds of the people. 

The connexion between Monarchism and National 
Socialism is, however, by no means so strong as their 
opponents are wont to declare. In Austria, at any rate, 
the two streams run in precisely contrary directions. 
The official programme of the National Socialists—I 
am not aware if this programme also holds good for 
Germany—makes no mention of the monarchist idea, 
and the leader of the party, Dr Riehl, lately proclaimed 
himself as being in favour of the Republican form of 
government, at the same time expressing his enmity to 
the House of Hapsburg. One may the more readily 
believe him, as the German Nationalists in Austria were 
never friendly to the dynasty—the Alldeutsche party, 
indeed, were its bitterest foes. The monarchists—that 
is, the legitimist party in Austria—are, therefore, by no 
means in close relations with the National Socialists and 
entertain no sympathy for them. 

If we consider the sum of things we come to the 
following conclusion concerning the new Nationalist 
movement. Though comprehensible in its motives and 
chief aims and, from the German point of view, justified, 
it has adopted devious ways and brought discredit on 
itself. Being largely in the hands of the youthful, raw, 
and adventurous, it could hardly hope for any great or 
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enduring results along the trodden paths, so long as no 
politician of good standing or any man of genius can be 
found to lead it. Then, but only then, would it have the 
whole of Germany behind it, or at least that section of 
the country which belongs neither to the Social Democrats 
nor to the Jews. 

So far as Austria is concerned the movement is too 
unimportant to be serious, as, unlike the German move- 
ment, it has not the support of the monarchist (Hapsburg) 
party. Its future, therefore, depends entirely on the 
development of the movement in Germany. 


It remains only to point out the significance which 
German National Socialism possesses for the British 
Empire. In answer to the question as to whether it 
holds any threat against England, we must admit that, 
in certain eventualities, it does. But the danger is not 
to be found where the English for the most part, pro- 
bably, look for it—that is, in the re-establishment of the 
monarchy in Germany. Certainly it is possible that the 
monarchical idea may ultimately prevail there; but from 
this turn of events England has nothing to fear. Even 
if certain light-minded Alldeutsche fools should be dis- 
posed to realise the Hymn of Hate of the Jew Lissauer, 
they would scarcely find an echo in the wider circles of 
the German people. And even were that the case, what 
could Germany do against the British Empire? It 
possesses neither weapons, ships, nor—most important 
of all—money with which to conduct a: war. Only men 
are available, and however numerous they alone would 
not suffice. 

The danger to England of the new movement in 
Germany lies, not in the Monarchist movement, but in 
the opposite element—Bolshevism. This may seem in- 
credible, as the movement is out to fight Bolshevism ; 
but it must be remembered that it employs Bolshevist 
methods, and that a transition from the form to the 
reality of Bolshevism is nearer than may be supposed. 
A turn in such direction is not beyond the bounds of 
possibility. There is more to be said for than against it. 
Among the extreme Nationalists there has long been a 
tendency to ally with Russian Bolshevism, with the idea 
of obtaining its help to shake off the French and to 

Vol. 240.—No. 477. a 
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be revenged on them.* A tendency which once more 
illustrates the short-sighted policy of the Germans, for 
there is not the slightest doubt that Germany could not 
again rid itself of the demons thus evoked, and that the 
flood of Bolshevism would break with devastating force 
all over Germany. This blood-red sea would naturally 
not be kept back by the chain of French fortresses from 
overwhelming France as well, and the English Channel 
would hardly be an obstacle. That is the danger which 
England has to dread, and for that reason the English 
should regard with deep mistrust the experiments of 
Monsieur Poincaré, for these it is which are casting 
German Nationalism into the arms of Bolshevism and 
tending to bring about that World Revolution which is 
the ideal of Lenin and Trotsky. 


THEODORE VON SOSNOSKY. 





* The notorious Bolshevik Radek tried to bring about a fusion of the 
Communists and ‘hooked Crusaders’ which, in spite of their apparent 
antagonism, is by no means outside the bounds of possibility, 
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Art. 7—THE MIRACLE OF THE FORD CAR. 


1. Henry Ford. My Life and Work. Heinemann, 1922. 

2. Facts and Figures of the Automobile Industry. Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Commerce. New York, 
1923. 


THE motor-car, and particularly the Ford car, is; revolu- 
tionising the habits of the nations and rapidly changing 
the aspect of the world. In the United States, especially, 
motoring has been developed with the utmost intensity. 
The tremendous expansion of the American motor-car 
industry may be seen by the increase of production which 
has developed as follows: 

1895 . . , 800 motor vehicles. 

1900 . . ° . 5,000 oa 

1905 . * . 25,000 

1910 . : - 7 187,000 

1915 . . ; : 892,618 

1920 . : ° . 2,205,197 

1922 . = . . 2,659,064 


According to present indications production in the 
current year will approximate 4,000,000. Not so long 
ago the American motor-car industry was insignificant. 
In 1922 the value of its products, cars, trucks, tyres, and 
replacement parts, was estimated at $2,865,000,000, and 
it is now the leading manufacturing industry owing to 
the value of its products. Great and small are terms 
of comparison. According to the report of the US. 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce, Canada produces 
91,000 cars, France 75,000 cars, Great Britain 50,000 cars, 
Germany 43,000 cars. Of all the cars turned out in 
the world, the United States produce within their own 
area 90 per cent.; while Americans produce in American- 
owned factories established in Canada 3} per cent. of 
the world’s motor-cars. If we add to these the American 
plant in England and elsewhere, it would probably be 
safe to assume that the Americans produce 95 per cent. 
of the cars in the world, and all the other nations com- 
bined about 5 per cent. In fact, the motor-car has become 
an American monopoly. 

The motor-car industry of the United States is an 
enormous consumer of iron and steel, glass, rubber, 

Y 2 
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aluminium, copper, lead, tin, paint, oil, etc. In 1922 the 
American industry used 2,374,723 tons of iron and steel 
in making cars and trucks. Probably a larger quantity 
of iron and steel was employed in building garages, 
repairing shops, etc. It is quite likely that altogether 
the American motor-car consumes per year 6,000,000 tons 
of iron and steel, considerably more than half the entire 
British output of the metal. Approximately 40,000,000 
square feet of plate glass, half the national production, 
is used by the motor-car. The bulk of the world’s rubber 
is produced in the British Empire; yet two-thirds of the 
world’s supply of rubber go to the tyre-makers in America. 
The United States produce two-thirds of the world’s oil. 
Nevertheless, the Americans import gigantic quantities 
of oil, mainly because of the insatiable demands of their 
motor-cars. 

In 1922 there were 14,507,588 motor-car vehicles in the 
world. Of these the United States possessed, according 
to the American figures, 12,239,114, or 84 per cent. ; while 
the United Kingdom possessed 498,271, or 34 per cent. 
The motor-car industry gives occupation to millions of 
workers. On Feb. 26, 1922, the ‘New York Herald’ 


published a statement according to which the American 
motor-car industry employed : 


Chauffeurs. 1,200,000 
Motor vehicle factory ‘woekewe ” 256,000 
Accessories factory workers ‘ ‘ 250,000 
Garage employees . 236,000 
Tyre factory workers and ssleuinen, ; 223,000 
Motor vehicle salesmen A : “ 106,000 
Metal workers ; . > 41,000 
Wood and glass workers . ; ; 41,000 
Leather, textile, and paper composi- 

tion workers . 5 ; i 28,400 
Oil refinery workers . ‘ 4 : 51,000 


2,432,400 


The figures of metal workers, etc., given are based on 
the percentage of goods used by the motor-car industry 
and are, therefore, reliable. Since February 1922, how- 
ever, motor-car production has increased greatly, and as 
the number of workers employed in erecting garages 
and other plant and in furnishing the materials required 
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for the enormous number of buildings needed in manu- 
facturing, repairing, selling, and housing motors has been 
omitted, it seems likely that the American motor-car 
industry employs from 3,500,000 to 4,000,000 workers. 
It follows that the British problem of unemployment 
would be solved if this country had an industry corre- 
sponding to that of America. Unfortunately for every 
single motor-car produced in this country the United 
States produce about a hundred. 

The complaint about the inadequacy of our foreign 
trade is general; and for that we have largely ourselves 
to blame. The world asks for cheap and handy motor- 
cars, but Great Britain insists on offering to purchasers 
everywhere expensive and luxurious cars for which they 
have little use. In 1922, the United States exported 
66,791 motor-cars and 11,443 motor-trucks, a much larger 
number than all the motor vehicles produced in this 
country, but imported practically none, and, in addition 
to the number given, exported tens of thousands of curs 
in the form of parts to be assembled abroad, as well as 
manufactured vast numbers outside the Republic. The 
British Empire absorbs more than half of the American 
motor-car exports. In the British Dominions American 
cars are chiefly used. Canada imported, in 1922, 10,649 
cars from the United States, and only 51 from the United 
Kingdom. She took 862 motor-trucks from the Republic 
and 23 from this country. Other Dominions and Colonies 
have a similarly humiliating record. 

The cheap and useful motor-car made by the Ford 
Company and other makers is the creation of a man of 
extraordinary genius—Mr Henry Ford. Mr Ford, like so 
many eminent American politicians, statesmen, scientists, 
and business men, was the son of a small farmer. His 
father wished him to go into agriculture also, but the 
son was interested in mechanical things. He rigged up 
a primitive workshop, bought a few tools, and started 
experimenting. Mechanical things of all kinds appealed 
to him. He took watches and clocks to pieces and put 
them together again. From sheer love of the thing he 
repaired the timepieces and the machinery of neighbours, 
spending often the whole night in travelling to and fro 
and in doing the work. After having tried his hand in 
various lowly mechanical employments, undertaken 
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chiefly with the object of gaining experience, and having 
spent a great deal of time in study and various experi- 
ments, he concentrated on the construction of a horse- 
less carriage. His first idea was not a motor-car but a 
tractor for agricultural purposes. 

While he was experimenting on a horseless vehicle in 
his own way, other inventors were tackling the same 
problem in other ways. During the bicycle craze in- 
ventors and manufacturers were almost exclusively 
interested in speed. Records were established and 
broken. When the primitive motor-cars began to 
appear, speed was once more the principal factor con- 
sidered. Manufacturers imagined that the motor-car 
would be a rich man’s toy. So they concentrated upon 
the production of fast luxury cars and became interested 
in motor racing. 

Mr Ford’s idea from the beginning was, however, 
very different from the ideas which dominated the early 
makers of motor-cars. He wished to construct a cheap 
car, a car for the million. To him speed was a minor 
consideration. As, however, the world seemed desirous of 
possessing cars capable of breaking the established speed 
records, Mr Ford reluctantly built a racing car and, run- 
ning it himself, won a number of prizes and attracted the 
attention of capitalists and others to whom otherwise he 
would have remained unknown. Not satisfied with 
turning out a racer, he continued to experiment with a 
view to evolving a cheap and reliable utility car. It 
took him twelve years to perfect the type. Naturally, 
his life was a very hard struggle. Undaunted by lack 
of means, by sneers and doubts ; undaunted by the com- 
petition and hostility of other inventors and makers, he 
went on, splendidly supported during the long period of 
struggle by a devoted wife with the utmost faith in her 
husband whom most people thought crazy. 

When Mr Ford began to feel firm ground under his 
feet, he thought the time had arrived to raise some 
money for the production of motor-cars on a commercial 
basis. He had practically no means himself. Hence he 
founded a small company with a nominal capital of 
$100,000. 

Of this slender amount only $28,000 was paid up in 
actual cash. Mr Ford was credited with $2500 for 
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putting into the company the car he had invented. 
From the trifling investment of $28,000, or 5600/., grew 
the largest manufacturing concern in the world. The 
original shareholders died or sold out, and the Ford 
Company now has only three shareholders, Mr Ford, 
Mrs Ford, and their son. The gigantic size to which the 
Ford Company has grown may be seen by comparing the 
present financial position of the company with that of 
the original. Some months ago the Ford Company filed 
with the Massachusetts Government the following state- 
ment relating to 1923, and it will be interesting to 
compare it with that of the previous year : 


ASSETS OF THE ForRD COMPANY. 
1923. 1922. 


$86,047,010 
54,748,388 
83,698,884 
74,8338 
159,605,687 
41,988,329 
155,896 
87,401,695 
51,094,765 
548,700 
20,517,986 
529,766 


Real estate js ; . . 
Machinery and equipment 
Inventories F 

Notes : - 

Cash L : 

Accounts receivable 

Patent rights . 

Securities 


Furniture and fixtures 
Miscellaneous investments 
Goodwill 

Deferred charges 


$81,026,683 
49,401,182 
45,208,094 
6,899 
109,282,782 
89,375,702 
110,740 
15,749,958 
39,221,862 
500,814 
20,517,986 
196,399 





$536,351,939 


LIABILITIES OF THE ForRD COMPANY. 


17,264,500 
61,488,980 
62,576,256 
388,598 
34,856,007 
359,777,598 


Capital stock 

Amount payable 

Depreciation and amort. reserve 
Deferred credit ; 
Reserve for Federal, etc., taxes 
Profit and loss surplus 


$400,548,946 


17,264,500 
38,089,894 
50,829,307 
853,950 
58,082,559 
240,478,736 





$536,351,939 


$400,548,946 


In English money, the assets of the Ford Company 


amounted to 107,000,000/., while cash alone came to the 
prodigious sum of 32,000,000/., ten times as large as the 
share capital. However, many items, particularly good- 
will, which is put down at a mere 4,000,000/., are greatly 
understated. It is worth drawing attention to the fact 
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that between 1922 and 1923 the profit and loss surplus 
was increased by 24,000,000/. During the present year 
the net profit of the Ford works should come to consider- 
ably more than 20,000,0007. It may, therefore, safely be 
said that the capital value of the Ford works is between 
300,000,0007. and 400,000,0002., and if the shares of the 
company were not held privately but were dealt in on 
the Stock Exchange, they would probably be valued at 
about that sum. Out of an original investment of a few 
thousand pounds, the greatest manufacturing organisa- 
tion in the world has been created. It has been built up 
out of profits. The Ford example gives an invaluable 
lesson showing the necessity and benefit of large manu- 
facturers’ profits. But for the gigantic profits made, the 
vast Ford works could never have been created. 

Some of the original shareholders got out of their 
holdings prematurely. Others held on and made large 
fortunes. In the list of shareholders James Couzens 
figures with $2400. He, as well as Mr Ford, was a poor 
man, and had saved $400. He tried to borrow $200 
from his sister, but, owing to her father’s warning, she 
lent him only $100. In addition he got some money from 
Mr Malcomson, the rich man of the company. He sub- 
scribed nominally $2400 of the shares, but his actual 
cash investment came only to $900. Out of this slender 
sum he obtained $39,500,000 in dividends. 

The early struggles and the views of Henry Ford 
were expressed by himself in his Autobiography. 


‘I had no personal funds. What money was left over 
from living was all used in experimenting. But my wife 
agreed that the automobile could not be given up—that we 
had to make or break. There was no “demand” for auto- 
mobiles—there never is for anew article. They were accepted 
in much the fashion as was more recently the airplane. At 
first thé “ horseless carriage” was considered merely a freak 
notion, and many wise people exclaimed with particularity 
why it could never be more than a toy. No man of money 
even thought of it as a commercial possibility. .. . 

_ ‘In the beginning there was hardly any one who sensed 
that the automobile could be a large factor in industry. The 
most optimistic hoped only for a development akin to that 
of the bicycle. When it was found that an automobile really 
could go, and several makers started to put out cars, the 
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immediate query was as to which would go fastest. It was a 
curious but natural development—that racing idea. I never 
thought anything of racing, but the public refused to con- 
sider the automobile in any light other than as a fast toy. 
Therefore later we had to race. The industry was held back 
by this initial racing slant, for the attention of the makers 
was diverted to making fast rather than good cars. It wasa 
business for speculators. . . . 

‘The most surprising feature of business as it was con- 
ducted was the large attention given to finance and the small 
attention to service. That seemed to me to be reversing the 
natural process which is that the money should come as the 
result of work, and not before the work. The second feature 
was the general indifference to better methods of manufac- 
ture as long as whatever was done got by and took the money. 
In other words, an article apparently was not built with 
reference to how greatly it would serve the public but with 
reference solely to how much money could be had for it—and 
that without any particular care whether the customer was 
satisfied. To sell him was enough... . 

‘The plan at that time most in favour was to start off 
with the largest possible capitalisation, and then sell all the 
stock and all the bonds that could be sold. Whatever money 
happened to be left over after all the stock and bond-selling 
expenses and promoters’ charges and all that, went grudg- 
ingly into the foundation of the business. .. . I determined 
absolutely that never would I join a company in which 
finance came before the work, or in which bankers or financiers 
had a part. And further that, if there were no way to get 
started in the kind of business that I thought could be 
managed in the interest of the public, then I simply would 
not get started atall.... 

‘I spent twelve years before I had a Model T—which is 
what is known to-day as the Ford Car—that suited me. We 
did not attempt to go into real production until we had a 
real product. That product has not been essentially changed.’ 


From the beginning and ever since, Henry Ford has 
followed unswervingly his own ideas, disregarding the 
methods, the criticisms, and the dismal prophecies of 
other men. Other makers of motor-cars worked on the 
principle of making a few cars and selling them at the 
highest price possible. Ford was determined to sell 
the largest number of cars at the lowest possible price. 
Other makers wished to cater for every purse and for 
every taste. They made big, medium, and small sized 
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cars, and were not averse from making special cars with 
special features for individual customers. Mr Ford 
resolved to discover the best type of car for general 
purposes and for universal use, and to make one type 
and one type alone, believing that only by producing 
large masses of cars he could sell cheaply. 

The shareholders in the original Ford Company 
wished that only a few cars should be made and sold at 
a high price. That was not the idea of the founder of 
the company. The benefit of mass production may be 
seen from the fact that every increase in output led to a 
great cheapening of the car to the alarm and dismay of 
other makers. 


‘We were a prosperous company. We might easily have 
sat down and said: “Now we have arrived. Let us hold 
what we have got.” Indeed there was some disposition to 
take this stand. Some of the stockholders were seriously 
alarmed when our production reached one hundred cars a 
day. They wanted to do something to stop me from ruining 
the company, and when I replied to the effect that one 
hundred cars a day was only a trifle and that I hoped before 
long to make a thousand a day, they were inexpressibly 
shocked and I understand seriously contemplated court action. 
If I had followed the general opinion of my associates I 
should have kept the business about as it was, put our funds 
into a fine administration building, tried to make bargains 
with such competitors as seemed too active, made new 
designs from time to time to catch the fancy of the public, 
and generally have passed on into the position of a quiet, 
respectable citizen with a quiet, respectable business .. . 

‘No one will deny that if prices are sufficiently low, 
buyers will always be found, no matter what are supposed to 
be the business conditions. . . . Instead of giving attention 
to competitors or to demand, our prices are based on an 
estimate of what the largest possible number of people will 
want to pay, or can pay, for what we have to sell. And 
what has resulted from that policy is best evidenced by 
comparing the price of the touring car and the production. 


Year. Price. Production. 
1909-10 . . $950 . . 18,664 cars. 
1910-11 " P 780 . ‘ 34,528 
1911-12 . ; 690 78,440 
1912-13 ‘ " 600 : : 168,220 
1913-14 ‘i R 550 ‘ . 248,307 
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Year, Price. Production. 
1914-15 . R $490 : . 808,213 cars. 
1915-16 * ; 440 , . 583,921 
1916-17 5 ° 360 ° - 785,482 
1917-18 ‘ » 450 ‘ - 706,584 
1918-19 ‘ p 525 : . .-saTee 4 

(The above two years were war years and the factory was 
in war work) ; 

1919-20 ° $575 to $440 . 996,660 cars. 
1920-21 $ 440 to 855 - 1,250,000  ,, 

‘ During one year our profits were so much larger than we 
expected them to be that we voluntarily returned fifty 
dollars to each purchaser of a car. We felt that unwittingly 
we had overcharged the purchaser by that much.’ 


It need scarcely be pointed out that cars of an abso- 
lutely uniform type made by the hundred thousand can 
be produced far more cheaply than cars of different type 
made in a few hundreds, and that Mr Ford’s policy of 
sudden and substantial reductions in price popularised 
and advertised his car. The voluntary return of $50 
to purchasers was, of course, one of the finest strokes of 
business imaginable. 

Mr Ford not only produces as many motor-cars as all 
the other makers, American and non-American, combined, 
but he has been the creator of cheap motor-cars in 
general. When he started in business the idea of 
making fast and expensive cars, sold at a large profit 
to the well-to-do, was general. The makers of cars 
combined with a view to regulating prices, profits, etc., 
to their mutual advantage. Mr Ford refused to be one 
of the crowd. He did not join the various organisations 
and associations, being determined to follow his own 
course regardless of the others. Rival makers tried to 
fight him but failed to suppress him. Ford’s competition 
compelled them to produce cheap utility cars as well. 
Thus Henry Ford may be considered not only as the 
organiser of the biggest factory in the world, but also 
as the inspirer of the American motor-car industry and 
the creator of the cheap motor-car. 

An original thinker treats in his own way every 
problem which comes before him, disregarding tradition 
and custom, Mr Ford adopted novel methods not only 
in creating a new type of car and in selling it, but on the 
productive side as well. He resolved to produce the 
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cheapest car in the world by means of the best-paid 
labour. He states in his Autobiography that a worker 
cannot be expected to do good work unless he is free 
from anxiety and worry. Some considerable time ago 
he introduced the minimum wage of $5 a day for his 
workers. Shortly afterwards he raised that minimum 
to $6 per day. That wage is given only to the unskilled. 
Forty per cent. of the Ford workers receive that minimum 
wage, but 60 per cent. receive much more. Wages two, 
three, and four times as high as the minimum wage are 
given to very many of those employed by him. 

Mr Ford combines a miraculous cheapness of output 
with very high wages by increasing efficiency of produc- 
tion to the utmost. The system of the Ford works, as of 
many leading American factories, is to put in the raw 
material at one end of the factory, to keep it steadily 
moving, and to turn out the finished product at the other 
end. The workers do not run to and fro and carry things 
unnecessarily from place to place. They sit or stand in 
rows, and conveyors in front of them carry past them 
the cars or engines in process of construction. Much 
study and experimentation was required to find out the 


best speed for the conveyors. Each worker must do his 
job while the car or engine travels in front of him. 
Examination is effected on similar principles. The paint- 
ing of the car is done by automatic machinery in ten 
seconds. By constant improvement, the output per 
worker has been quadrupled. 


‘ Dividing and sub-dividing operations, keeping the work in 
motion—those are the keynotes of production. But also it is 
to be remembered that all the parts are designed so that they 
can be most easily made. And the saving? Although the 
comparison is not quite fair, it is startling. . If at our present 
rate of production we employed the same number of men per 
car that we did when we began in 19083—and those men were 
only for assembly—we should to-day require a force of more 
than two hundred thousand. We have less than fifty thou- 
sand men on automobile production at our highest point of 
around four thousand cars a.day.’ 


Owing to the dividing and sub-dividing of operations, 
most workers require little or no training. 


‘The length of time required to become proficient in the 
various occupations is about as follows: 48 per cent. of all 
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the jobs require not over one day of training; 36 per cent. 
require from one day to one week ; 6 per cent. require from 
one to two weeks; 14 per cent. require from one month to 
one year; 1 per cent. require from one to six years. The 
last jobs require great skill—as in tool-making and die- 
sinking.’ 

The extreme sub-division of work makes skilled labour 
unnecessary except in respect of a very fewmen. Highly 
trained workers are not only very expensive but they 
are apt to establish traditions with regard to methods 
of production, quantity of output, etc., which frequently 
impede the adoption of improved processes and the 
cheapening of production by greatly increasing it. The 
trade unions are most powerful among the skilled 
workers in whom the old guild spirit is strongest. In 
the United States trade unionism is relatively little 
developed, largely because division and sub-division of 
work enables manufacturers in general to run their 
establishments chiefly with unskilled labour. Mr Ford 
has brought this policy to the highest perfection. 
Working chiefly with unskilled labour, which can easily 
be replaced, and paying it the highest wages, wages 
considerably above the general rate, he has no trouble 
with trade unions and simply disregards their existence. 
Before the American Commission on Industrial Relations 
Mr Ford was examined as follows: 


Q. Your people are not organised ? 

A. Not that I know of. I have never had anything to do 
with any organised labour of any kind. 

Q. You have always conducted what I suppose is the open 
shop? 

A. Always the open shop. 


And in his autobiography, he tells us: 


‘The discipline throughout the plant is rigid.... We 
expect the men to do what they are told. The organisation 
is so highly specialised, and one part is so dependent upon 
another, that we could not for a moment consider allowing 
men to have their own way. Without the most rigid disci- 
pline we would have the utmost confusion. I think it should 
not be otherwise in industry. The men are there to get the 
greatest possible amount of work done and to receive the 
highest possible pay. If each man were permitted to act in 
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his own way, production would suffer, and therefore pay 
would suffer. ... 

‘The experience of the Ford industries with the working 
man has been entirely satisfactory, both in the United States 
and abroad. We have no antagonism to unions, but we par- 
ticipate in no arrangements with either employee or employer 
organisations. The wages paid are always higher than any 
reasonable union could think of demanding, and the hours of 
work are always shorter. There is nothing that a union 
membership could do for our people. Some of them may 
belong to unions, probably the majority do not. We do not 
know and make no attempt to find out, for it is a matter of 
not the slightest concern to us. We respect the unions, sym- 
pathise with their good aims and denounce their bad ones. 
In turn I think that they give us respect, for there has never 
been any authoritative attempt to come between the men 
and the management in our plants. ... 

‘In England we did meet the trade union question squarely 
in our Manchester plant. The workmen of Manchester are 
mostly unionised, and the usual English union restrictions 
upon output prevail. We took over a body plant in which 
were a number of union carpenters. At once the union 
officers asked to see our executives and arrange terms. We 
deal only with our own employees and never with out- 
side representatives, so our people refused to see the union 
officials. 'Thereupon they called the carpenters out on strike. 
The carpenters would not strike and were expelled from the 
union. Then the expelled men brought suit against the union 
for their share of the benefit fund. I do not know how the 
litigation turned out, but that was the end of interference by 
trade union officers with our operations in England.’ 


It should not be thought that Henry Ford harshly 
forces his will upon men and is able to do so because 
he pays them better than his competitors. He certainly 
is a strict disciplinarian, but he strives to promote the 
welfare of his workers without coddling them. 

Mr Ford tells us that his interest in a car does not 
stop when it has been sold. He is concerned that the 
purchaser should be satisfied, that he should be properly 
treated by the dealer, and that the men doing repairs 
should be competent, courteous, and moderate in their 
charges. In order to give permanent high-grade service 
to Ford users, the Ford works have created a school 
at which dealers and repairers are trained. Mr Ford 
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does not want purchasers of his cars to be treated badly 
by men who, properly considered, are his agents. He 
wishes to be, so far as possible, independent of outside 
supplies. He has purchased large coal-bearing areas and 
timber lands. He smelts his own iron and possesses 
huge glass works. In course of time he may go in for 
rubber planting and the production of tyres as well. 

The few details given show that Mr Ford is not 
merely an exceedingly successful inventor, but that he 
has started a new era in manufacturing, in the art of 
trading, and in the art of managing workers. His 
example, no doubt, will influence the methods of pro- 
duction, distribution, and of managing labour in every 
industrial country. He is changing the aspect of the 
United States and of the world by means of his car, 
which is revolutionising the habits of men in all five 
Continents. Until recently the motor-car was the luxury 
of the rich and the well-to-do. In 1922 the United States 
had 12,239,114 motor-cars. By now they should have 
between 14,000,000 and 15,000,000. For every single 
motor-car in Great Britain there are about thirty in the 
United States. The agricultural and rather backward 
State of Texas has more motor-cars than the whole of 
the United Kingdom; while New York has twice as 
many. In this country there is a car to every hundred 
persons. California has one motor vehicle to every four 
persons, 

In view of the fact that in the whole of the United 
States there is a motor-car for every eight persons, it is 
obvious that it is no longer the monopoly of wealth. 
Millions of middle-class men and of ordinary workers 
have a car. After all, a Ford car is within the reach 
of most American workers. It costs about 801. in 
English money, and as American wages are approxi- 
mately three times as high as British wages, the purchase 
of a Ford car is no more burdensome to the average 
American at the price of 80/. than its purchase would be 
to the average Englishman at 30/. In fact, the position 
of the American worker is more favourable because 
wages are so high on the other side that workers there 
can easily put by considerable amounts, while many 
English workers can put by little, if anything. At the 
present moment, American bricklayers are earning from 
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$12 to $18 per day. We cannot wonder that millions of 
American working-men possess Fords and other cheap 
cars, and that they go to and from their employment 
in their own automobiles. Many factories have erected 
huge sheds for the cars of their workers. In order to 
stimulate the demand for cars on the part of wage- 
earners and other men of small means, Mr Ford has intro- 
duced the policy of selling motor-cars against a deposit 
of $5 and an undertaking to pay $5 per week. 

The country people also have taken to the motor-car. 
Practically every farmer has one or two. The report of 
the National Automobile Chamber estimates that on the 
United States farms there are 3,200,000 motor-cars and 
300,000 motor-trucks. By now that number should have 
risen to 4,000,000 or more. Owing to the gigantic number 
of motor-cars, trucks, and tractors in use, the aspect of 
the United States is rapidly altering. We can best 
imagine the congestion in American towns and on 
American roads by assuming a tenfold increase of the 
motor vehicles in this country. New York has become 
so crowded with cars, and the traffic problem has become 
so difficult, that influential people have recommended 
the construction of tunnels and of aerial ways for cars ; 
while others have urged that motor-cars coming from 
the country should not be allowed to enter the city. A 
great many farmers buy cars in order to enable their 
labourers to go every evening to the town as a relaxation, 
exactly as they used to keep horses for that purpose. 
The wretched paving which formerly was so general in 
American towns is being replaced by smooth, well-made 
roads, and road-making all over the States has had an 
extraordinary development. The Federal Government, 
the individual States, and the counties, are spending 
funds in the most lavish manner in order to accommodate 
the gigantic motor traffic. Expenditure on roads came 
to $742,011,559 in 1922; while last year alone 20,000 
miles of roads were built. The United States once had 
perhaps the worst roads in the world. 

The advent of the motor tractor is revolutionising 
agriculture. The horse is rapidly being displaced, not 
only in the towns but even in purely agricultural districts. 
While other farm animals are increasing in number and 
in value, horses are shrinking in those respects. If we 
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compare the official figures of Jan. 1, 1923, with thase of 
Jan. 1, 1914, it appears that the value of horses on farms 
in the United States has decreased by 42 per cent., while, 
during the same period, that of cattle increased 4 per 
cent., that of pigs 19 per cent., and that of sheep 39 per 
cent. During the nine years 1914-1923, the number of 
horses decreased ‘by more than 2,000,000, while pigs 
increased by 4,500,000 and cattle by nearly 10,000,000. 
The census of 1920 shows that the number of horses 
‘not on farms’ was 1,705,000, which figure compares 
with no less than 3,182,000 in 1910. During the decade 
ending 1920, the number of horses not on the farms 
decreased by 46 per cent., while the number of horses on 
the farms decreased by 7 per cent.* 

The motor-car and motor-truck are taking the place 
of the railway to an ever-growing extent. The railroad 
age is being replaced by the road age. In the United 
States the construction of railway lines has practically 
come to a standstill. In other countries, even where 
they are highly developed, similar changes are seen. 
Even the pleasant winding lanes and roads of old 
England are being converted into motor tracks. In 
many thinly populated countries oversea the road and 
the motor truck are doing what the railways did in the 
opening of the Far West. European administrators 
have greatly stimulated the construction of roads in the 
wilds of Africa and Asia by presenting a Ford car or 
other cheap automobile to native chiefs. The popular 
car is changing the face of the world. Its advent in 
isolated districts, such as the less accessible parts of 
Scotland, is leading to strange developments. The 
people who lived placid lives there have become restless 
and desire to move. The contrast which hitherto has 
existed between the towns and the far countryside is 
being eliminated, and an additional incentive is given 
to the rush to the towns and to the industrialisation 
and mechanisation of the world. The old world is 
disappearing, a new world is rapidly arising. 

The inventive and organising genius of Mr Ford is 
likely to affect the food supply of the world markedly. 
The agricultural tractor, to which Mr Ford turned in the 





* These figures were recently given in the periodical ‘Commercial 
America.’ 
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first instance, not only economises labour and enables 
a given number of workers to increase their output 
greatly, but is bound to lead to a vast expansion of 
cultivation and a corresponding increase in the food 
supply of the world. 

The Ford works are at present producing cars and 
trucks at the rate of about 6000 per day. Mr Ford 
intends to increase the output shortly up to 8000 per day, 
and hopes to advance the production of tractors to 1000 
a day. In his opinion, the motor boom has only begun. 
He thinks that the United States can make use of 
20,000,000 cars, and that the rest of the world will 
eventually require far more even than that number. 

During the coaching era, the advent of the railway 
evoked horror and hostility among many. The world 
has become accustomed to railways and will become as 
accustomed to the rush of the motor age as well. The 
automobile is becoming more and more a thing for 
practical use; its luxury aspects are shrinking into the 
background. If the motor-car and the tractor fulfil a 
genuine economic want, their advent cannot be pre- 
vented by the hostility and opposition of those who 
would retain the placid peace of the countryside. [If 
they have come to stay, as seems likely, it is in the 
highest interest of this country that Great Britain and 
the States in the Imperial Commonwealth should become 
self-supporting in regard to cars, trucks, and tractors. 
England once led the world by the inventiveness and 
the achievements of her engineering industry. The spirit 
of inventiveness still is there. Excellent cars are made 
in this country; but the day of the hand-made car, as 
that of the hand-made watch, is gone. Mass production, 
on the model of the Ford works, is necessary, if this 
country is to obtain an adequate share of that young 
giant industry. 

The British Empire, with more than four times the 
area, and more than four times the population, of the 
United States, should be able to maintain a larger motor- 
car industry than the Republic. The possibilities for 
such an industry are boundless; but unless British 
makers wake up in time, the world monopoly of Mr 
Ford and a few other American makers will have become 
more firmly established than ever. 
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Art. 8—AGRICULTURAL POLICY. 


In recent years we have heard a great deal about ‘ agri- 
cultural policy.’ There are constant debates in both 
Houses and frequent letters in the leading newspapers 
about agricultural policy or the lack of it. The late 
Government was freely criticised; first for having no 
agricultural policy, then for having adopted a wrong 
agricultural policy, and finally for having reversed it. 
The present Government has an agricultural policy, 
which, however, is described in some quarters as totally 
inadequate, as one of mere ‘ homceopathic doses,’ though 
some generous critics are good enough to say it is a 
plan of attaining the Millennium by (very small) instal- 
ments. Now a movement is on foot to weld all agri- 
cultural interests into one great agricultural party, 
landlords, tenants, and labourers, who are to combine 
to uphold the claims of the countryside against the too 
numerous and too domineering townsmen. Such a 
movement is not new, since it was attempted by the 
late Lord Winchilsea thirty years ago when he founded 
the National Agricultural Union. But on that occasion 
the various interests would not weld together, and it 
failed. It need hardly be pointed out that a concordat 
between the different interests involved is an essential 
preliminary to success. The population of this country 
is predominantly urban, or at least non-agricultural, 
many of the people living in our country districts 
in villas or week-end resorts having no real interest 
in the farms which surround their residences. These 
suburbs are, indeed, largely ‘dormitories’ of London or 
other big cities. It has been estimated that if we add 
together all landowners (including among these persons 
who have lent money on farms or country estates), all 
tenant farmers, and all bona fide agricultural labourers, 
the whole agricultural population so arrived at with their 
families does not amount to more than one-eighth of 
the total population of England and Wales. Repre- 
sentation in the House of Commons is based on numbers, 
and thus we find that a great agricultural county like 
Norfolk has seven members, of whom two represent the 
City of Norwich, whereas London alone has sixty-two, 
zZ2 
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Birmingham twelve, and other great towns are repre- 
sented in like proportion. Obviously, therefore, if agri- 
culture is to make its voice heard in the councils of the 
nation, all parties interested in the industry must agree 
to speak with the same voice, whereas if landowners and 
farmers pull in opposite directions and the labourers 
pursue a policy of their own, and still more if, as gene- 
rally happens, all three disagree among themselves, agri- 
culture cannot hope to be able to enforce any policy 
at all. 

Is there, however, an agricultural policy which it is 
desirable for the nation to adopt, and which has any 
chance of being accepted? This is the great question 
which was constantly before my mind when I was 
Minister of Agriculture, and which I am sure is occupy- 
ing the close attention of the best agricultural brains at 
the present moment. Unfortunately, too many people 
talk vaguely about an agricultural policy and level 
diatribes at the Government of the day for not having 
one, without having ever taken the trouble to think out 
what it is that they want. 

Now, certain facts about the present situation are 
indisputable. We have a very large population, not 
half of which can be fed by home supplies. The latest 
figures of the Ministry of Agriculture show that in 1922 
we produced in England and Wales only one-fourth of 
the wheat consumed, only 40 per cent. of the meat, 
and not much more than half the milk and milk products, 
including condensed milk, butter, and cheese. As regards 
fresh milk we are practically self-supporting; but that 
represents only half the milk consumed in some form or 
other. The home production of eggs only accounts for 
two-fifths of the supply. The one crop in regard to which 
the country is practically self-supporting is potatoes, only 
6 per cent. being imported. No estimates are available 
for fruit or vegetables; but the home crops of these 
probably account for the bulk of the supply. 

Next, we must recognise the fact that do what we 
can, and we certainly could do better if it were profit- 
able, we could never feed the whole of the population. 
We often hear it said that in the Napoleonic Wars we 
did produce enough to feed everybody, and that we 
fed at least half the population as late as the middle of 
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the last century. It is forgotten that the population 
has nearly doubled since the latter date, and almost 
trebled since the former. It is also forgotten that the 
area of land which can be cultivated is always shrinking, 
the growth of the towns with the constant encroach- 
ment of buildings, the construction and extension of 
roads and railways, the sinking of new mines, and the 
erection of fresh factories, are reducing year by year the 
amount of land available for farming. No doubt those 
who urge that we should extract every ounce of food 
possible from our soil in the interest of national 
security in war time are perfectly right; but it must be 
recognised that with our present population we could 
never become anything like self-supporting. Our past 
record, however, shows that we could do much more 
than we are doing to-day. 

As late as 1870 we had 33 million acres of wheat in 
the United Kingdom, and we produced over 13 million 
quarters; in 1914 the acreage had fallen to 1,900,000 
and the production to 7,800,000. Thus, there had been 
a tremendous reduction, both in the acreage and yield; 
but the yield per acre had increased from about 3} 
quarters to the acre to 4. No doubt this was partly 
accounted for by the fact that the less productive land 
had ceased to grow wheat; but improved methods and 
the introduction of new wheats specially suited to our 
soils and climatic conditions, which we owe to Prof. Biffen 
and the researches into plant-breeding carried on at 
Cambridge and elsewhere, contributed to the result, It 
is certain that we could obtain even better results if we 
had the acreage, but the wholesale laying down of arable 
land to grass, which began in the seventies and continued 
right up to the outbreak of the Great War, has brought 
about a lower general level of production, which is likely 
to last so long as present conditions continue. For the 
root fact of the situation is that wheat-growing, 
broadly speaking, does not pay in this country, and tillage 
presents to the farmer a bill for labour so much larger 
and has so many more risks than grass, that, as a rule, 
he will have as much grass and as little arable on his 
farm as possible. Between 1870 and 1914 there was a 
reduction in the arable land of the United Kingdom of 
44 million acres, in the latter year only 41°5 per cent. of 
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the total cultivated acreage being classed as arable. 
During the war, as we know, a great effort was made to 
increase our arable acreage, and the Food Production 
Department, which was armed with compulsory powers 
of the most drastic character, estimated, in 1918, that 24 
million acres of grass had been ploughed up in England 
and Wales, and that in the United Kingdom no less than 
4 million acres had been added to the arable acreage. 
Indeed, they claimed that sufficient breadstuffs—includ- 
ing in that term other grains besides wheat and a part 
of the potato crop—were produced in 1918 to feed the 
population for 40 weeks in the year. But since the war 
the arable acreage has decreased again with great 
rapidity, and stands to-day at 11,182,000 acres for England 
and Wales, or only 184,000 acres more than in 1914. 

The fact is, as has often been pointed out, that the 
farmer follows his own interest, which is not necessarily 
identical with that of the nation. The nation may 
want to extract from the soil all the food possible ; the 
farmer will naturally put his land to the most profitable, 
or we might say least profitless, use. What else can he 
be expected to do? He is, as a rule, a small capitalist, 
with every penny locked up in the stocking of his farm 
and his cultivations; he knows what lines pay him and 
on what he is a loser; he remembers, too, the appalling 
disasters of the great depression of the ‘eighties and 
‘nineties, when the capital value of the land fell 50 per 
cent., and in three years alone bankruptcies among 
farmers numbered over 1,600, with liabilities amounting 
to more than 2,000,000/.; and these bitter memories have 
been reinforced by the events of the last two years. As 
a result he is naturally timid and plays for safety. 
The consequence is that we cannot hope for high pro- 
duction under present conditions, and unless prices 
improve in the immediate future, or costs of production 
fall, we may expect even more land to go down to grass 
with an even lower level of production and a further 
large decrease of employment in country districts. 

This is the more deplorable as we can, and in many 
respects do, farm as well or better in this country than 
anywhere else in the world. It would be difficult to beat 
the wheat-growers of East Anglia, who often obtain 
6, 7, or even 8 quarters per acre; indeed, the sad thing 
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is that they are being cut out, not by better farming 
elsewhere, but by low production on virgin soils in 
Canada, America, Australia, and other ‘new’ countries. 
The hop-growers of Kent and Worcestershire are the 
finest in the world, combining great scientific skill with 
the employment of animmense amount of labour. They, 
indeed, have been enjoying a small measure of prosperity 
owing to the continuance for a few years of the hop- 
control, which limits foreign imports and guarantees 
them a certain profit. This was necessary in order that 
the hop-gardens, partially destroyed during the war by 
Government order, might be replanted. But what of 
the future? Again, it would be difficult to surpass the 
fruit-growers of Kent, Evesham, the Wisbech and other 
districts ; or the growers of tomatoes under glass in the 
Lea Valley and at Worthing; while in livestock we lead 
the world for quality, and have become in a sense the 
stud farm of the world, nearly every country coming to 
us to replenish its flocks and herds with the pure blood 
of our pedigree sheep and cattle. We certainly do not 
produce as much milk as we could; while we could do 
much more, probably at a profit, with poultry. Potatoes 
have been a paying crop in the past, and the farmers of 
the Holland district of Lincolnshire are in the forefront 
as regards excellence; but even potatoes have proved 
disastrous financially to the growers in the last two 
years. What can be done to make agriculture pay and 
to induce higher cultivation, employing more labour, 
generally ? 

To those who argue that the farmer must be left to 
take his chance like every other trader in a Free-Import- 
ing country, and that if farming does not pay, the land 
had better go out of cultivation so that we may buy 
everything in the cheapest market and so on, according 
to the ancient shibboleth of the Cobden Club, I would 
reply as follows. First of all, whatever the economic 
effect may be, it is not good for the nation to allow its 
agriculture to perish. It is not good socially to mass the 
entire population in towns; indeed, we have gone too 
far in that direction already. Secondly, it is not good 
to take any risk greater than we are compelled to do in 
war time. We could not, as I have said, grow all the 
food we require, or nearly all; but we ought to grow as 
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much as is reasonably possible. Thirdly, the farmer in 
this country, owing to the conditions under which he 
works and the nature of his calling, has special difficulties. 
There is, of course, the uncertainty of the weather, which 
may suddenly destroy the fair prospect of any crop; but 
besides this the farmer sows in the dark, he cannot tell 
what price the crop he has put in may fetch, and, owing 
to the great volume of foreign competition, he cannot, 
like ordinary manufacturers, raise his prices to meet 
heavier costs of production; he is entirely at the mercy 
of world prices, fixed at New York, Chicago or elsewhere. 
Then, again, he cannot ‘close down’ his farm in bad 
times as manufacturers close down their works. He is 
obliged to go on, often at a heavy loss, or to go out of the 
business altogether. The claim of agriculture for ‘ special 
treatment’ by the State is an unanswerable one, and I 
think this is generally recognised now. 

There is, indeed, no lack of suggestions for putting 
agriculture on its legsagain. I propose to examine some 
of them. 

There is, in the first place, the agricultural programme 
of the Labour Party, who claim to be the only political 
party with a definite policy. It is difficult to ascertain 
from their publications and the speeches of their leaders 
precisely what they are aiming at, but they put the 
abolition of ‘landlordism’ and ‘nationalisation of the 
land’ in the forefront. This I imagine to be mere 
political window-dressing, with the object of rallying all 
to whom the name ‘landlord’ is anathema. As a practi- 
cal remedy for agricultural depression it is positively 
childish, since it would merely substitute a government 
department for the existing country-landlords, who, at 
all events in the great majority of cases, do look after 
their estates with the benefit of local knowledge and 
interest, and stand behind their tenants in bad times; 
whereas the grandiose Ministry of Lands, or whatever 
it is to be called, would certainly prove a most incom- 
petent and heartless landlord. A further study of their 
proposals seems to reveal that what they really want is 
complete State control of farming, either by getting rid 
of the present race of farmers and substituting salaried 
State officials to cultivate the country, or else by retain- 
ing the farmers and dictating to them how to run their 
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farms, with the object of employing as much labour as 
possible at the highest wages. If they adopted the 
former plan, whereby the State became the Farmer- 
General, it is certain that the losses made every year 
would amount to many millions of pounds; in fact, 
would probably exceed the entire present cost of the 
Defensive Forces. If, on the other hand, the farmers 
are to be controlled and ordered how to farm, how many 
men they are to employ, and what wages they are to 
pay, they will have to be very heavily subsidised; in 
fact, the subsidies of the Agriculture Act would pale 
into insignificance compared with what would be neces- 
sary. I fancy that in either case the Labour Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would call a halt at a very early stage 
of the proceedings, and though more people might be 
employed on the land the quality of the farming and the 
level of production would undoubtedly fall. 

The next policy to be considered is that of guaranteed 
prices, accompanied by a certain measure of control 
exercised by local agricultural Committees, and with 
Wages Boards to fix minimum rates. This policy has 
behind it the authority of the Agricultural Recon- 
struction Committee presided 6ver by Lord Selborne, a 
great authority, in 1916 and 1917; and was recommended 
not only by Lord Selborne himself, but also by such 
leading agriculturists as Lord Ailwyn, Lord Bledisloe, 
Sir Daniel Hall, Mr C. M. Douglas, and Mr E. G. Strutt. 
It was adopted by the Coulition Government and 
embodied, not, indeed, exactly as recommended, in Part 
I. of the Agriculture Act of 1920, but was abandoned 
six months later. I am, perhaps, not the right person 
to speak of it, since as Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry, I piloted the Bill through the House of Com- 
mons in 1920, and in 1921 as Minister introduced and 
carried its repeal. 

There is, of course, much that is attractive in the idea 
of encouraging the maintenance of a sufficiency of arable 
cultivation by giving to the farmer the security of a 
guaranteed price for wheat and oats; but the policy 
failed for two reasons. First of all, the financial burden 
imposed on the State was intolerably heavy, and the 
nation could not afford it; while, secondly, agricultural 
opinion generally was strongly opposed to the State-con- 
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trol and the continuance of the Wages Boards, which 
necessarily accompanied it. The fact is that guaranteed 
prices, if they are to be effective, must be high, and 
therefore must impose a very large charge on the tax- 
payer in bad times. It has been estimated that if pay- 
ment had been made for the crop of 1921 in accordance 
with the terms of the Act instead of by a composition, the 
cost would have been over thirty millions, and avery heavy 
charge would have been incurred in the following years, 
since costs of production have not fallen and will not 
fall proportionately to prices. If, on the other hand, 
low guaranteed prices had been adopted, as suggested 
by the Selborne report, they would have been quite 
ineffective, and would not have given confidence to 
the farmer. The abandonment of the policy was, no 
doubt, a terrible volte-face ; but probably the wiser heads 
among the farmers preferred losing the guaranteed 
prices, which obviously could only be maintained for a 
short time, to retaining them with the State interference 
which they entailed. It does not seem probable that 
the experiment of guaranteed prices will be repeated, 
since to attempt to build up agricultural prosperity on 
the foundation of State subsidies, to which all the tax- 
payers in the country are compelled directly to con- 
tribute, seems hardly calculated to create a permanent 
sense of security. It is to be observed that the Labour- 
Socialist party do not suggest guaranteed prices at all, 
though they propose to tell the unfortunate farmer how 
to farm his land and what wages he is to pay. 

The policy of the Labour party being ruled out, then, 
as being no remedy for existing evils, but only calculated 
to aggravate them, and that of guaranteed prices having 
been found impracticable, only two other possibilities 
remain—Protection, and Non-intervention, coupled with 
relief of burdens and various practical means of helping 
the farmer to help himself. With regard to the former, 
I believe it to be the only true remedy and the ultimate 
solution, though I doubt if the country is ripe for it at 
the moment. It possesses the advantage of directly 
meeting the actual cause of the trouble, since all the 
farmers’ difficulties arise from wholesale and incalculable 
foreign imports. Take the case of potatoes last year. 
It is true that we grew an extra large crop, estimated at 
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over 5,000,000 tons, or more than 1,000,000 tons above 
the average. A fall in prices was, therefore, inevitable. 
At the very moment, however, when the second earlies 
were coming on to the market, a large number of potatoes 
from Holland were suddenly dumped into this country, 
the fact being that they had been grown in the usual 
course for export to Germany, but owing to the collapse 
of the mark the Germans could not pay for them. The 
result was very heavy losses to British potato-growers. 
How ean an industry stand which is constantly subject 
to such violent dislocation caused by conditions entirely 
beyond its control? What is true of potatoes is still 
more the case with regard to wheat. The one reason 
why wheat is grown to-day at a heavy loss, and has been 
grown, for the last forty years, either at a loss or with 
a very small profit on the best lands, is unregulated and 
incalculable foreign competition. I am aware, of course, 
of all the objections to Protection, and especially to pro- 
tection of wheat. It will be denounced as taxation of the 
people’s food. The question, however, is, are we to allow 
our agriculture to perish or not? Are we content with 
the low production per acre which grass farms give us? 
Are we to give up tillage and turn our best lands into 
ranches? And what is to happen to the light corn lands 
of East Anglia which will not grow good pasture or 
grass at all? Do we contemplate with satisfaction a 
further great reduction in the number of our agricultural 
labourers, which fell between the yéars 1871 and 1911 
from 1,900,000 to 1,100,000, and is falling still? Are 
farm labourers to be the worst-paid workmen in the 
country as is unhappily the case to-day, not because 
farmers wish to pay a low wage, but simply because 
they cannot afford to pay more? This is the price we 
are paying for the doctrine of cheapness, for the advan- 
tage of always buying in the cheapest market. It must 
be obvious that the question is much more than an 
economic one. It affects the whole future of the social 
well-being of our country, whether we are to become 
almost exclusively a country of townsmen, our broad 
acres being devoted to sports and games instead of to 
production. It should be remembered, too, that the 
foreign market may not always remain the cheapest 
market, as we may discover when it is too late. 
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In this connexion it should be remembered that the 
wonderful progress made in agriculture in certain foreign 
countries has been based on Protection. Sir Thomas 
Middleton has called attention in a well-known pamphlet 
to the extraordinary progress made in Germany before 
the war, and to the much higher production per acre in 
that country than in England. No doubt, much credit 
must be given to the Germans for the highly scientific 
methods of farming and marketing which they have 
a But Sir Thomas Middleton himself states 
that: 


‘It is not possible to resist the conclusion that it was the 
economic policy adopted by his country that prevented the 
German from following the methods of the British farmer. 
The agricultural policy adopted by Germany was, indeed, 
extraordinarily successful in restoring confidence and em- 
boldening farmers to resort to intensive cultivation. The 
main value of the tariff policy to German agriculture was the 
sense of security which it created in the farmer. It was 
the conviction that he was essential to the community, and 
that the community would not permit his land to go out of 
cultivation, rather than the prospect of receiving an extra 
two marks per 100 kilos. for his wheat after the year 1906, 
that stirred the German agriculturalist of the new century 
to make an effort; and it may be added it was the knowledge 
that his grain was not wanted and that his fellow-country- 
men did not depend on his exertions, that led the British 
farmer, at the same period, to cut down expenses and reduce, 
or at least fail to increase, the productivity of his land.’ 


The prejudice against protection for British agriculture 
is all the more remarkable when we remember that we 
already tax food very heavily. On sugar, tea, coffee, 
cocoa, dried fruits, etc., we already raise enormous sums 
of money, amounting in the last financial year to over 
54,000,000. Are not these articles part, and a very 
important part, of the food of the people? These taxes 
are defended, however, by our Free Trade pedants as 
‘revenue taxes,’ i.e. taxes which cannot conceivably 
assist home industry in any way since we do not produce 
the articles taxed, the whole burden therefore falling 
on the consumer. Assuredly, Mr Chamberlain was 
right when he suggested a re-arrangement of the so- 
called ‘food taxes, whereby a measure of protection 
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would be given to the home-producer, and the producer 
in our great Imperial Dominions would have a preference 
over the foreigner. Let us seek to grow all we can at 
home and look to the Empire for the rest. It may be, 
as has been suggested, that the time has not yet come 
for so great a change in our fiscal policy, and it is certain 
that nothing can be done in the present Parliament 
unless a beginning be made by the proposed duty on 
malting barley; but this, in my opinion, should be the 
goal to which agriculture should look for its salvation, 
and to which enlightened agricultural opinion should be 
directed. 

In the meantime, the present Government are un- 
doubtedly right in following and carrying further the 
policy initiated during the last year and a half of the 
Coalition, of steadily refusing to interfere in the affairs 
of the farmer while removing every possible obstacle to 
his success and helping him to help himself. This may 
be a policy of mere palliatives, but every little helps, and 
cumulatively these palliatives may amount to a good deal. 
It is to be hoped that there will be no more attempts to 
control cultivation—perfectly justifiable and even neces- 
sary as this was during the war—beyond insisting, for 
example, that noxious weeds, injurious not only to the 
farmer’s own land, but also to that of his neighbours, 
are destroyed. With regard to the old vexed question 
of the relations between landlord and tenant or ‘security 
of tenure’ as it has been called, the unrepealed Part II 
of the Agriculture Act gives a generous, but in my 
opinion a perfectly fair, measure of security, which 
indeed always existed on the old estates. Eviction 
nowadays, except for the tenants’ own fault, is far too 
expensive a luxury to be indulged in even by the most 
capricious landlord ; and did not Mr Lloyd George tell us 
that ‘security is the best fertiliser’? Burdens, which 
were most unfair burdens and severely handicapped the 
industry, have been removed. In 1922 the Sch. B. assess- 
ment for Income Tax was reduced from two years to one 
year’s rental, which is much nearer to the average profits 
of a farm, if, indeed, there be a profit at all, which in 
arable districts recently there certainly has not been. 
The result of this is that a farmer who has a wife and 
several children—and they are, as a rule, a prolific race 
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notwithstanding their difficulties—need pay no income 
tax if his rent be under 3001. a year. No doubt it would 
be better if they kept accounts and paid under Sch. D. 
like other traders when the result in all but very 
good years would be the same, but the great majority 
do not; and it is surely the duty of the scientific branch 
of the Ministry and of bodies like the National 
Farmers’ Union to induce them to do so, as it would be 
a great advantage to them in their farming operations. 
Then, in the present session, the Government have at 
last dealt with the rating question, and occupiers of land 
will in future pay only one-fourth of the poundage 
instead of a half. This was the original suggestion of 
the Royal Commission on Agricultural Depression ap- 
pointed in 1894, upon which the Agricultural Rates Act, 
1896, was based; but the Government of that day com- 
promised on a half. The new arrangement represents 
bare justice, the occupier of land having been grossly 
over-rated for many years, since in order to earn his 
livelihood he has to occupy a much greater amount of 
rateable property than any one else; while at the same 
time he benefits less by the expenditure of the rates 
than his neighbours. It must not be imagined, however, 
that the reduction from a half to a quarter of the 
poundage is going by itself to make the difference 
between profit or loss on the farm, rates representing on 
the average only about 3 per cent. of the total outgoings. 

More hopeful in the long run are the very great 
efforts now being made to encourage agricultural educa- 
tion and research, whereby we shall have before long 
a much more scientific race of farmers generally than 
we possess at present, though there are, of course, 
plenty of go-ahead cultivators to-day who understand 
and appreciate the value of new and improved methods. 
The history of agricultural education and research in 
this country is very interesting and typically British. 
Private initiative as usual led the way, the State stand- 
ing by with folded arms and closely buttoned-up pockets, 
till suddenly, when a certain stage had been reached, it 
dawned on our statesmen that they might, and indeed 
should, take a hand. Sir John Lawes, with the assist- 
ance of Sir Joseph Gilbert, laid the foundations of 
modern research at Rothamsted, with wonderful and 
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far-reaching results in the matter of soils and fertilisers, 
Lawes carrying on his experiments entirely at his own 
expense, not, as he once explained to some sceptical 
farmers, in order to put money into his own pocket, but 
in order to enable them to put money into theirs. Mean- 
while, other branches of research work were initiated at 
Cambridge and elsewhere; and Cirencester and other 
agricultural Colleges were established. The Government, 
however, like Gallio, cared for none of these things, and 
as late as 1908 our total State contribution to agricul- 
tural education and research was 13,000/. a year! In the 
same year Canada was spending 800,000/., France a 
million, the Federal Government of the U.S.A. over 4 
millions. With the advent of the Development Commis- 
sioners, however, a revolution took place, and at the end 
of the war we were spending something like 400,000/. a 
year, the Board directing operations with Sir Daniel Hall 
—who before joining the Department had been succes- 
sively Principal of Wye College, Director of Rothamsted 
after the death of Lawes, and a Development Commis- 
sioner—as principal adviser. A regular system was 
established consisting of three branches: first, research ; 
secondly, Agricultural Colleges and Agricultural Depart- 
ments at the great universities for the training of future 
land-owners, land agents, the sons of the larger farmers, 
future teachers and men prepared to make research 
their profession ; and, thirdly, Farm Institutes to pro- 
vide short courses for the sons and daughters of working 
farmers and farm labourers. Research was divided 
among certain stations, each taking a particular branch ; 
thus Rothamsted specialises on soils and fertilisers, 
Cambridge on plant breeding and animal nutrition, 
Reading on dairying, Bristol on fruit-growing, Oxford 
on agricultural economics, and so forth. Wales is doing 
its share, and special mention must be made of the new 
plant-breeding institute at Aberystwyth, established 
through the munificence of Sir Laurence Philipps, 
which will carry on investigations specially suited to 
climatic and soil conditions in the Principality. As re- 
gards college and university education, both Oxford and 
Cambridge have now their Schools of Agriculture and 
Rural Economy; while substantial grants are made by 
the State to the Agricultural Colleges of Wye, Harper 
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Adams (in Shropshire), and others; and financial assist- 
ance is given to the agricultural departments at Bangor, 
Aberystwyth, and elsewhere. Many of the colleges, 
moreover, receive substantial grants from the Counties, 
who are responsible for their management, as they also 
are for the management of the Farm Institutes. The 
progress of the last-named scheme has been impeded to 
some extent by want of money, but there are twelve 
already open and doing excellent work, being in fact, 
not merely teaching establishments for the counties but 
also centres of intelligence to which farmers can resort 
for advice. Unfortunately, the Treasury ‘ axe’ cut short 
in 1920 many proposed schemes and some already begun, 
but the passage of the Repeal of the Corn Production 
Acts in 1921 secured an additional million of money 
(850,0002. for England and Wales, and 150,000/. for 
Scotland) which has enabled fresh progress to be made. 
It has now been possible to revive many schemes 
which had been abandoned, and in addition to re-open 
Cirencester, our oldest agricultural college, which had 
been closed for several years, to lay the foundations of 
a great institute of animal pathology, a subject in which 
much research is clearly needed, at Cambridge, and to 
initiate a new and most interesting experiment in the 
shape of scholarships at the Farm Institutes for the 
sons and daughters of agricultural labourers, thus giving 
them the best chance of rising in their profession and 
qualifying themselves to become scientific farmers. It 
must be borne in mind that a large percentage of the 
existing farmers began life as labourers, but the great 
majority of them could never have had the opportunity 
now provided of acquiring the best knowledge which 
scientific experience can offer. 

Another direction in which the Government have 
been attempting to assist agriculture is by promoting 
co-operation among the farmers. Nothing is more im- 
portant. It has been truly said that the average farmer 
buys in the dearest and sells in the cheapest market, 
whereas by co-operation he could reverse the process. 
A good deal has been accomplished, especially among 
small-holders and the cultivators of allotments, thanks 
to the energy of the Agricultural Organisation Society, 
which has been assisted by the Government. But I wish 
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I could speak hopefully of the movement generally. I 
fear it cannot be denied, however, that the average 
British farmer is a bad co-operator. This is largely 
psychological. We always commend in the British 
farmer his ‘sturdy manly independence’; but this sort 
of independence does not make for co-operation. The 
fact is that he is the greatest individualist in the world. 
Not only does he object strongly to State interference in 
his business, but also even more strongly to the inter- 
ference of his neighbour. He prefers to go about his 
work in his own way, even though it be an expensive 
and uneconomic way. The result is that he is preyed 
upon by middlemen both in what he buys and what he 
sells. He may be excellent as a farmer; but in marketing 
his produce he is often sadly deficient. Any one who 
has read the recent reports of the Committee appointed 
to inquire into the distribution of agricultural products 
will realise the hosts of interests which intervene 
between the producer and the consumer, each taking its 
toll. Consequently, not only does the farmer suffer, but 
the consumer suffers as well. It has been estimated that 
when potatoes were being sold off the farm last year at 
the ruinously low price of 2/. 10s. a ton, a person who 
bought a small quantity at a retail shop in London was 
paying at the rate of 20/7. a ton! There is obviously 
something radically wrong with our system of distribu- 
tion here, and co-operation on a large and scientific scale 
would go far towards reforming it. 

One other ‘ palliative’ is being carried out by the 
Government by the passage of the Bill for establishing 
an agricultural credit scheme, following on the report 
of a departmental committee appointed when I was 
the Minister of Agriculture. The object of this measure 
is twofold: first to meet the hard case of those farmers 
who bought their farms between 1917 and 1921, when 
land was at the top of the market, by enabling advances 
to be made on mortgages. A great deal of land was 
bought by tenants during this period, often with bor- 
rowed money, and the case of many of these new occupy- 
ing owners has been rendered very difficult by the slump 
in prices. In some cases it may fairly be.alleged that they 
bought relying on promises made by the Government 
that the Corn Production Act would be made permanent ; 
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but in the majority of cases they were compelled to buy 
in order to escape eviction, since a most obnoxious system 
had been introduced of selling estates with vacant posses- 
sion, This evil has been practically removed by legisla- 
tion in 1920 and 1921. The second and more permanent 
object of the Bill is to enable short-term advances to be 
made through agricultural credit societies to farmers for 
any purpose approved by the Minister, i.e. for the ordinary 
carrying on of their business. Advances may also be 
made to landowners for permanent improvements. These 
arrangements are undoubtedly on the right lines, the 
formation of credit societies being likely to prove a real 
benefit to the agricultural community; but unless the 
terms as to advances and rates of interest are made 
rather more generous than is at present proposed, I 
doubt if they will be very largely availed of. 

It is difficult to see in what other directions we can 
proceed with a policy of palliatives. There is, of course, 
the eternal question of railway rates, in which matter 
agriculturalists suffer in common with all other traders ; 
but by co-operation, thereby ensuring large consign- 
ments, and by more careful packing, they have the 
remedy to some extent in their own hands. Similarly, 
they can help themselves in such matters as the market- 
ing of fruit by proper grading and packing, and by the 
avoidance of the evil practice of ‘topping,’ in all of 
which matters they could learn much from our con- 
tinental rivals, and still more from our friends from 
the great British Dominions. Many a puckle makes a 
muckle, and in these various ways agriculture may be 
made again to enjoy a moderate measure of pros- 
perity without the sovereign remedy of Protection. 
Nothing is gained by taking too gloomy a view, only 
too common with farmers in days of depression. 
Forgetting that things have been better in the past, 
they see before them nothing but heavy annual losses 
with large depreciation of valuations and loss of 
capital. The case of the corn-growers of the Eastern 
Counties and the other chief arable districts is un- 
doubtedly very serious, but the stock-raisers, dairy- 
farmers, and occupiers of mixed farms generally in the 
Midlands, the West and North, have not suffered in like 
degree. It is a curious fact that whereas in the great 
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depression of the ‘eighties and ‘nineties it was difficult to 
let farms, with the result that large parts of Essex and 
other counties became derelict, this is far from the case 
to-day. Readers of Lord Ernle’s books will be aware 
that the history of British agriculture is one of alter- 
nations between prosperity and deep depression, the 
latter periods being marked by the same features, of 
which the laying down to grass of the less productive 
soils has been the most noticeable. The long period of 
artificial prosperity enjoyed during the Napoleonic Wars 
was followed by years of acute depression, while values 
were being readjusted just as they are to-day. Then 
during the fifties, ’sixties, and early ’seventies came, what 
has been called, the golden age of British agriculture. 
In the middle ’seventies we began to feel the full blast of 
foreign competition, having enjoyed a natural protection 
due to high freights and inadequate surplus production 
abroad till then, notwithstanding the repeal of the Corn 
Laws in 1846. Over twenty years of severe depression 
followed, but from 1900 up to the time of the war there 
was a slow but steady recovery, the industry having 
adapted itself to new conditions. This adaptation, how- 
ever, meant low production, as we discovered in 1914. 
A similar adaptation may take place to-day with profit 
to the farmer, but with as low or even lower production, 
and with diminished employment on the countryside 
and wages for the labourer which nobody can con- 
template with satisfaction, even though they may ‘be 
rather larger than their cash value suggests. 

This is the problem which the nation has to face, and 
on its solution will depend to a large extent the future 
character of our people. Are we to become a completely 
or an almost completely, industrialised State, dependent 
to an unnecessary and dangerous degree on imports of 
food from abroad; or are we to keep on the land as 
many people as possible, and to extract from our soil 
every ounce of food that it will produce? 


ARTHUR G. BOSCAWEN. 
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Art. 9.—CHANTILLY AND ITS MUSEUM. 


1. Chantilly et le Musée Condé. Par Gustave Macon. 
Paris: H. Laurens, 1910. 

2. Chantilly in History and Art, By Louise M. Richter. 
Murray, 1913. 


TWENTY-FIVE miles north of Paris, the train from Calais 
passes along a great viaduct, spanning the well-wooded 
valley of the little river Nonette, a few miles above its 
junction with the Oise. To the right, the traveller becomes 
aware of a fine stretch of forest, enshrining two or three 
large private houses and a great chateau by a lake; and, 
as he sweeps past the station, he notices a curious en- 
largement of the line and the platforms. It is Chantilly, 
and those wide platforms are for the accommodation of 
the thousands of Parisians and cosmopolitans who crowd 
the little place on race-days. For more than two 
centuries Chantilly has been the home of horses; the 
Grandes Ecuries, built for the Condés about 1720, and 
still standing though not used, have accommodation for 
260, and trainers, jockeys, and training-grounds fill or 
surround the little town. I fear I am not competent 
to deal with this, the most popular aspect of Chantilly ; 
I leave it to others, only recording with some pride a 
detail I learned from French people on the spot—that 
in August 1914, when the Germans were close by, not 
one of the English lads attached to the training stables 
left his post. We may turn to the other great attraction 
of Chantilly, the Chateau, with its park and museum, 
asking no better guide than the Conservateur, M. Gustave 
Macon, whose book is named above. It is in every way 
an admirable volume, and is the chief source, so far as 
the history of the place is concerned, of the book of Mrs 
Richter, though in that, as might have been expected 
from the previous writings of this lady and her husband, 
the pictures and other works of art have been inde- 
pendently and intelligently examined. Both these books 
are richly illustrated with photographs. 

The present Chateau is quite modern, having been 
built for the Duc d’Aumale, between 1875 and 1882, by 
the distinguished architect Honoré Daumet. Much of 
M. Macon’s volume is spent on describing the vicissitudes 
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of the Chateau, built originally at an unknown date, 
reconstructed at the end of the 14th century as a strong 
fortress, and twice or three times transformed, pulled 
down, and rebuilt. Plates after the celebrated engraver 
Du Cerceau show us how it appeared in the 16th century, 
transformed by an architect of genius, Pierre Chambiges ; 
others, one and two centuries later, how Louis XIV’s 
architect, Mausart, wished to alter it, and what splendid 
work was done in the surrounding buildings by Jean 
Aubert, who built the magnificent stables in the days of 
Louis XV. The stables remain; so does the park, 
beautified in a formal way by the prince of landscape- 
gardeners, Le Notre. But of the old Chateau itself 
nothing remains but the site and the foundations. The 
building as we see it is a fine adaptation, in the style of 
the French Renaissance, of old plans to new purposes. 
On two sides it seems to rise actually out of the water, on 
a solid foundation of rock, for centuries ago the Nonette, 
which once overflowed at random through a marshy 
valley, was confined in a series of artificial lakes, the chief 
of which washes the very walls of the Chateau. But, 
new as is the actual building, the whole place teems with 
history, and nobody can enjoy it properly without at 
least some faint inkling of its past. This we can obtain 
from M. Macon, whose summary makes the big political 
significance of Chantilly alternate with details of estate 
management and with lively stories of guests received and 
fétes given during a brilliant century and a half—from 
the days of Anne of Austria to those of the Revolution. 
Then came a long period of eclipse, to be succeeded by a 
period of new life, when at the call of a new descendant 
of the Bourbons and the Condés, Henri Duc d’Aumale, 
fifth son of King Louis-Philippe, the new castle arose, 
to be filled with fine pictures, statues, tapestries, and 
books, and ultimately to be bestowed, through the Duke’s 
patriotic generosity, on the ‘Institute of France, in trust 
for the French people. 

The early history of Chantilly is obscure: as M. Macon 
says, ‘Les enfants n’ont pas d’histoire.’ Let it suffice to 
say that the name is Latin, that Livy mentions a Lucius 
Cantilius, and that it is supposed that a General or a 
Publicanus of the name settled here during the Roman 
occupation of Gaul and founded the town. Eight or ten 
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centuries later, when Seigneurs and Abbeys divided the 
supremacy of the country, we hear of agreements and 
disputes between the Lord of Chantilly and the Abbey 
of St Leu, protected by the neighbouring Bishop of 
Senlis; then, in the twelfth century, of a Seigneur of 
Chantilly on whom was conferred the title of ‘ Bouteiller’ 
—Chief Butler—to the King. The title became a sur- 
name, and subsisted for several generations, while as to 
the place itself it is curious to learn, from many records, 
that at that time.and for some centuries its chief value 
lay in its excellence as a hunting-box. Nearly all the 
quarrels between the early Seigneurs and their monkish 
neighbours arose out of disputes about game—who 
should have the right to hunt ‘la grosse béte’ (stags, 
wild boars, and even wolves), and whether ‘le menu 
gibier’ (chiefly rabbits!) should be free to both parties. 
Long afterwards the Kings of France, from Francis I to 
Louis XV, went to Chantilly for sport as regularly as 
our Royalties go to Norfolk or the Highlands. Mean- 
time the power and wealth of the Seigneurs, and the 
extent of their domains, increased rapidly. The Bou- 
teillers died out, to be succeeded by the bowrgeois family 
of the D’Orgemont (1386), who rebuilt the Chateau on 
foundations which still exist, making of it ‘an imposing 
fortress with seven towers.’ They were an able and 
powerful family, but after a century male heirs failed, 
and by a legal ‘donation’ of 1484 the last D’Orgemont 
gave Chantilly to his nephew by marriage, Guillaume 
de Montmorency, head of one of the first families in 
France. 

From that date, Chantilly has been linked with two 
great names, those of Montmorency and Bourbon-Condé. 
Guillaume became the father of a famous son, ‘ Le Grand 
Connétable,’ who, because his godmother was Anne of 
Brittany, received the name of Anne, which has to this 
day been a stone of stumbling to young learners of 
French history. He became one of the great soldiers 
of his time, playing a large part in the expeditions of 
Charles VIII, Louis XII, and Francis I, with the last of 
whom he was taken prisoner at the battle of Pavia. 
Released, he brought about the Treaty of Madrid between 
Francis and Charles V, one of the conditions of which 
was, after the quaint fashion of those days, that the 
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French King should marry the Emperor’s sister, Eléonore. 
Of course the owner of Chantilly was immensely en- 
riched by this success, and the first use that he made of 
his great wealth was entirely to rebuild the Chateau. 
His architect was the Pierre Chambiges already men- 
tioned, ‘fils d’un célébre “ macon,” et déja renommé lui- 
méme. Thanks to the famous engraver Du Cerceau, 
the ground plan and two elevations have been preserved, 
and are reproduced in M. Macon’s bock. They anticipate 
the modern building in the general plan, but the elaborate 
details have a grace which no modern work can rival; 
in fact, no finer example of French Renaissance archi- 
tecture exists than what this 16th-century building must 
have been. No wonder that the Constable’s brother-in- 
law, the Comte de Laval, wrote to him after a visit, 
‘My brother, I have seen Chantilly, the most beautiful 
place I have visited during the last ten years. I have 
seen your tapestries and your furniture, and I only 
wonder that you do not haunt the place more frequently.’ 
This was in 1530, when it was still unfinished. Chambiges 
worked at the Chateau for two more years, and stayed 
in the neighbourhood much longer, employed on the 
Cathedral of Senlis (which is only a few miles away), 
and at the private chapels, no less than seven in number, 
which the piety of the Grand Constable caused to be 
built in and around his park. And the interior was in 
equally good hands. The furniture, as well as the 
foundation of the Library, was entrusted to the famous 
Grolier, whose name is still revered by all bibliophiles ; 
and commissions were given to all the leading French 
artists of the day, such as Francois Clouet, Bernard 
Palissy, and Leonard Limousin. One letter of special 
interest to us in England is given from ‘ Le commandeur 
de Dinteville,’ in Rome—and it deals with the purchase 
of medals and pictures for Chantilly. The writer is 
seemingly the principal figure in Holbein’s great picture 
of ‘The Ambassadors,’ which after remaining for over 
a century in the Dinteville Chateau at Polisy, passed into 
the possession of various owners until, in 1891, it was 
purchased from Lord Radnor for our National Gallery. 
The Montmorency family ruled at Chantilly all 
through the horrible religious wars, but the male line 
died out in 1632, when Henri de Montmorency, who had 
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joined in the revolt of Gaston d’Orleans against Richelieu, 
was captured and executed. His estates were forfeited, 
but were granted back to his three sisters, one of whom 
was married to the Prince de Condé. Thus began the 
connexion of that great name with Chantilly, though 
Louis XIII, till his death eleven years later, made free 
use of the Chateau, and probably annexed many of its 
finest contents. Like other kings before and since, he 
loved the place as a hunting-box, and one of his last 
letters says, ‘je viens de tuer deux loups, et suis encore 
aprés un!’ Louis died in 1643, three {days before the 
young Duc d’Enghien—afterwards known as ‘le Grand 
Condé’—beat the Spaniards at Rocroy, and thus made 
everything easy for the boy-King, Louis XIV, and his 
mother, the Regent. Three years later the old Prince 
de Condé died, and d’Enghien succeeded to the title 
which he was to make illustrious. For us at the moment 
what matters in the history of this great man is neither 
the unhappy sequel of his forced marriage nor his 
achievements in war and politics, but his work and life 
at Chantilly, though, to be sure, that work is so inter- 
woven in his political adventures that some reference to 
them is indispensable. For several years he was the 
great support of the Throne. Then came the labyrin- 
thine quarrels of the Fronde, ‘époque de folie, ou le 
tragique le dispute au burlesque’; the imprisonment at 
Vincennes of Condé, his brother Conti, and his brother- 
in-law the Duc de Longueville; the forced seclusion of 
the Princesses at Chantilly, till they cleverly escaped by 
night; and finally, after a whole year, a temporary 
reconciliation and pardon. But another year saw Condé 
in still more open revolt, and in alliance with Spain, the 
King’s enemy; his old friend Turenne, now the King’s 
chief general, drove him into the Low Countries; in 
October 1652, the Royal army ‘sacked’ Chantilly—it is 
M. Macon’s word—and the estate was once more con- 
fiscated. It was returned to its owner in 1659, after the 
Treaty of the Pyrenees—the King and his Court having 
stayed and hunted there during many seasons; and 
henceforth, except when he was again employed in the 
wars against the Dutch under the Prince of Orange 
(1672-4), Condé lived in tranquillity at Chantilly, where 
he died in 1686, at the age of sixty-five. 
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That comparative tranquillity did not mean isolation 
or idleness. On the contrary, the Chateau was per- 
petually thronged with a brilliant society, while designs 
and works of reconstruction of the buildings and the 
park and gardens followed one another with bewildering 
rapidity. For Condé was a man of the most active 
intelligence, deeply interested in literature, philosophy, 
and art, who loved to surround himself with men of 
talent—and what men !—and to make his house and 
park as perfect as nature and art could make them. Of 
course, the mainstay of the society at Chantilly was with 
the great nobles and high officials, military and civil, 
clerical and lay; but there were also ambassadors and 
foreign visitors, such as the Chinese envoy who declared 
to Bourdelot, Condé’s doctor and friend, that he had seen 
nothing in India or elsewhere that could compare with 
the Prince’s house and garden. Of the really great men 
we have Bossuet, introducing Fénelon and La Bruyére, 
who found there Malebranche, described by the same 
Bourdelot as ‘a man of subtle discernment, given to 
splitting hairs into four pieces.’ Malebranche delighted 
the Prince both with his triumphant arguments with 
the Jesuits who were by no means excluded from the 
chateau, and by his rough handling of the poetasters of 
the company. Then there were poets as well as poet- 
asters. Racine came, and the Prince’s actors often played 
Moliere. The great Boileau hoped that his verses might 
sometimes be read at Chantilly, and he himself was 
often an honoured visitor. Unluckily he there achieved 
another celebrity than that proper to a poet. He went 
out shooting; and when there was a talk of his coming 
again, the ‘capitaine de chasses,’ M. de la Rue, wrote: ‘I 
feared that the return of M. Despréaux would ruin the 
whole of our country in powder and shot. He cost me a 
barrel of powder and a quantity of lead. And he killed 
not a single head of game!’ Whether La Fontaine did 
better in the field, we are not told; he at least wrote 
enthusiastically about his host, comparing him to Cesar, 
Alexander, and even to Achilles—except indeed for ‘ speed 
of foot. Poor Condé all through these later years was a 
martyr to gout, which finally killed him. 

A year or two previously, his restless love of building 
and re-planning had led him to call in the architect 
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Mansart; and that destructive reformer continued to 
work for several years for the great Condé’s son, who, 
according to Saint Simon, spent prodigious sums in 
altering—and spoiling—the chateau. We can form 
some idea of his achievement by comparing M. Macon’s 
plates of the house as Chambiges left it with the ugly 
pile, neither Gothic nor classical, figured in Aveline’s 
engraving of 1685. The same engraver shows us what 
the chateau was in the 18th century, after another archi- 
tect had worked his will upon it, as to which one’s 
natural comment is that, if it looked like that, the Revo- 
lution may be forgiven for destroying it. No doubt it 
was better designed for the vast entertainments which 
the Condé princes went on organising and giving to the 
end, and that, after all, was what the nobles of the 18th 
century most cared for. When, for instance, the young 
Louis XV was returning from his Coronation at Reims 
(November 1722) he stayed five days at Chantilly, then 
in possession of the Duc de Bourbon, great-grandson of 
La Grand Condé. This prince is known to history as 
having been for six years under the dominion of Madame 
de Prie, and, guided by her, the defeated enemy of 
Cardinal Fleury. He was not yet disgraced when the 
boy-King came as his guest, and he lavished on the five 
days’ entertainment all that art could provide or money 
pay for. A'water-féte showed Thetis and the Tritons 
(Thetis being Mlle Antier of the Academy of Music, 
‘whose voice was so beautiful that it seemed to equal 
the voices of all the sirens together’); she presented the 
King with a wonderful fishing-line, adorned with pearls 
and coral, and then made way for Orpheus, whose violin 
drew from the forest a troop of acrobats disguised as 
lions, tigers, and bears, who presently performed antics 
‘de souplesse inconcevable.’ Then there was a light 
collation in the chateau, and afterwards a ballet in the 
presence of the King, the Regent, and the Court, and two 
thousand lords and ladies. Next day came a stag-hunt, 
where Diana and her nymphs received the King, pre- 
sented to him a marvellous bow and quiver, and then 
turned to deal with an impudent Actseon, whose place 
was suddenly taken by a real stag, on whom a pack of 
real hounds was at once let loose. We are not surprised 
to read that never was a rendezvous de chasse so thronged, 
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especially as there were free drinks and free confec- 
tionery for all—fines pditisseries, massepains, confitures 
séches, ete. The King stayed four days, and during the 
time ‘there were consumed 60,000 bottles of wine, and 
55,000 pounds of butcher’s meat.’ 

So things went on till the crash came in 1789. Seven 
years before, fétes almost rivalling that just described 
were given for the Grand Duke Paul of Russia, travelling 
under the name of the Comte du Nord; and at all times 
untold sums of money were being spent on alterations 
and reconstructions, especially in the gardens, the lakes, 
and the park. Then, not without warning, the blow 
fell. In November 1788 discontent and disturbance had 
become so prevalent on the Chantilly estate that the 
Prince (Louis-Joseph) obtained a troop of soldiers to 
help him to keep order; eight months later he and his 
family emigrated; and at once the Paris: Republicans 
seized the Prince's private arsenal and carried off thirty 
cannon. It was the beginning of a campaign which 
ended in devastating the place, though the chateau was 
not actually destroyed. After nearly three years of 
local anarchy, the whole property of the Prince was 
formally confiscated under the law of February 1792, 
and in 1793 the chateau was assigned as a prison to the 
‘suspects’ of the Department. After some months the 
prisoners were taken elsewhere, and most of the land 
and buildings disposed of to private buyers. In 1799 the 
chateau and the outlying buildings were sold by the 
Government to a certain Gérard and his partner Boulée, 
entrepreneurs de démolition—we should now call them 
‘housebreakers ’— who proceeded to demolish the 
Orangery, the theatre, and the Temple of Venus, and to 
attack the chateau itself. But, as they were behindhand 
in their instalments due to the State, the contract was 
cancelled, and the chateau remained defaced, but not 
destroyed. All through the time of the Directorate and 
the first Empire Chantilly was made to serve one or 
other military purpose, until in 1811 the estate—which 
apparently had in some fashion been recovered by the 
Government—was awarded as a kind of dowry to Queen 
Hortense, mother of the boy who was destined to become 
the Emperor Napoleon III. But a more memorable 
incident, seven years earlier, links the name of the first 
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Napoleon with Chantilly. It was the murder, under the 
forms of military law, of the young heir, the Duc 
d’Enghien, kidnapped, tried and shot in the moat of 
Vincennes by the Emperor's order. 

The Restoration brought back the émigré Prince 
de Condé, now aged 78, and his son the Duc de 
Bourbon, who was only twenty years younger. The 
place was, of course, in a lamentable condition, but a 
number of the tapestries and works of art were easily 
recovered from the public offices where the Revolution 
had installed them, and one by one various bits of the 
estate fell into the Prince’s hands. He died, however, in 
1818, and his son, the Duc de Bourbon, having escaped 
from a compromising connexion with a certain English- 
woman, entered upon his inheritance, which he enjoyed 
and to some extent enriched till his death in 1830. 


The last Prince de Condé, dying childless, left his 
great possessions to a boy eight years old—Henri 
d'Orléans, Duc d’Aumale, fifth son of the Louis-Philippe 
d’Orléans who in that very year was chosen King of the 


French. It was a fortunate selection, for the Prince, 
after a studious youth, a fine though brief career as a 
soldier, and many years passed as an exile in England, 
devoted himself to Chantilly with a zeal, an intelligence, 
and an industry which never failed or flagged, and 
finally left to the Institut de France, in trust for the 
nation, a splendid new chateau, filled with fine books and 
precious works of art. He was rich, and the death of his 
father in 1850 and of his mother in 1866 made him very 
rich indeed; death, little by little, robbed him of sons 
and daughters; his favourite son, the very promising 
young Prince de Condé, died of typhoid in Australia 
in 1866; and finally his well-loved wife, Caroline de 
Bourbon, a Neapolitan princess, left him a lonely widower 
in 1869. The new Empire had exiled him, and he lived 
for many years at Orleans House, Twickenham, buying 
pictures under the advice of Dominic Colnaghi, but 
forbidden to enter France or to take part in the struggle 
with Germany in 1870. Finally, the fall of the Empire 
made his return possible; he was even elected to the 
National Assembly, restored to his military rank, and 
chosen to succeed Montalembert in the French Academy. 
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Simultaneously his only remaining son, the Duc de 
Guise, a lad of 18, died; ‘the last spark of my domestic 
hearth has been extinguished,’ he said in his speech in 
the Academy. But he continued with increasing energy 
the work which had been his consolation during his 
years of exile—that of gathering examples of art worthy 
of Chantilly, where at last he was to be able to place 
them. The house at Twickenham was gorged with 
treasures; the chateau, after the losses and injuries of 
the past seventy years, could hardly receive them. There 
had indeed been the intention to restore, and even to 
rebuild, nearly thirty years previously, when the Duke 
had enlisted the services of various artists and architects 
under the direction of the well-known painter Eugéne 
Lami, but Lami was not a connoisseur and the architects 
chosen were not satisfactory. So the work was happily 
postponed, and in 1872 it was entrusted to a competent 
architect, Honoré Daumet, who is responsible for the 
chateau as we know it. Of course the building lacks 
the charm of antiquity; the details have not that grace 
and beauty which, if we may judge from old engravings. 
marked the work of Chambigés; but the castle as a 
whole combines the general design of a fine French 
Renaissance building with the convenience of a great 
modern house and the lighting necessary for a museum. 

It is idle to suppose that everything in the galleries 
is first-rate. How few collections are! For that, either 
one must have the finest taste and knowledge and be 
aided by fortune and the best advice, or one must be 
a narrow specialist. Lord Hertford and Sir Richard 
Wallace, Ferdinand Rothschild and George Salting were 
the first ; Rodolphe Kann and some American collectors 
were types of the second. The Duc d’Aumale was not 
quite of either class. He was comprehensive in his tastes, 
and large-hearted; as his knowledge grew he did not 
‘weed out’ very rapidly; besides, he came in for various 
inheritances which he was unwilling to break up. When 
the Prince de Salerno died in 1852, the Duke, his son-in- 
law, thought it incumbent on him to buy the whole 
collection, which included 175 pictures, chiefly Italian of 
the late 16th and 17th centuries. True, he sold off 100 
of them, but the 70 or more which he retained included 
such artists as Daniel de Volterra and Salvator Rosa 
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(14 examples)—‘ respectable’ as M. Macon says, but 
hardly interesting. Again, the Duke very naturally 
wished to encourage contemporary French artists, and 
bought not only masterpieces of Ingres, Delacroix, Corot, 
Fromentin, and others of the first rank, but works of 
many lesser men, It is not for these that people to-day 
visit the Musée Condé, but for the wonderful books, for 
the two great series of illuminations, and for the un- 
rivalled collection of portrait-drawings, and for a dozen 
or more Italian and French pictures of the great periods 
of art; and to these we may now turn. 

In the year 1886 the Republic began to be jealous of 
the Orleans Princes, whose chief, the Comte de Paris, 
had been raised by the death of the Comte de Chambord 
in 1884 to the position of sole claimant to the Crown. 
Perhaps the Duc d’Aumale had been a little imprudent 
in giving fétes at Chantilly attended by too many foreign 
royalties. President Grévy’s ministers had also a certain 
excuse in the reactionary and quasi-monarchical intrigues 
which were not infrequent at the time. Unfortunately, 
the Duc d’Aumale, who was entirely innocent of any 
schemes of the kind, was made a victim and was exiled 
on July 14—a date doubtless intentionally chosen by the 
Republicans. Just before that day he had taken up his 
residence on the Belgian frontier, which he crossed in a 
carriage, taking with him the two pearls of his collec- 
tion, the two little Raphaels, to be followed a few days 
later by his faithful secretary, M. Macon, bringing with 
him many cases of books and manuscripts. These two 
Raphaels, which were happily soon replaced in the 
‘Santuario ’—a little top-lighted room built to contain 
a few of the greatest treasures—were the ‘ Three Graces,’ 
probably painted before 1500 in the artist’s very early 
youth, and the ‘ Vierge de la Maison d’Orleans,’ a work 
of about six or seven years later. The ‘Three Graces,’ 
a tiny picture measuring only seven inches square, was 
a sort of free copy or souvenir by the young painter of 
an antique group which in his day adorned the library 
of the Cathedral of Siena, and which remained there 
till Pius IX, in a fit of excessive modesty, caused it to 
be removed to the Museum of the town. In 1885 the 
Duc d’Aumale, in a fit of equally excessive admiration, 
bought the little picture from the executors of Lord 
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Dudley for the colossal sum of 25,0007. M. Macon calls 
this act ‘La grande folie de sa carriére d’amateur’; and 
indeed the price offers a strong contrast to the 160,000 
francs which he had paid sixteen years earlier at the 
Delessert sale for the much more valuable picture, the 
adorable ‘ Virgin and Child.’ It is perhaps unnecessary 
to say more of two pictures so well known to all students 
of Raphael: enough to add that each is admirably 
characteristic, that the condition of both is perfect, and 
that the Madonna excels even our own Garvagh 
Raphael in the National Gallery in sheer beauty and 
expressiveness. Between these two Raphaels there 
hangs what is perhaps the only other early Italian 
picture of the first rank possessed by the Museum, the 
‘Esther and Ahasuerus,’ which till lately was given 
to Filippino Lippi. Modern critics have disputed the 
attribution, and have to satisfy themselves with giving 
this beautiful Cassone-front to some unidentified painter 
in the entourage of Botticelli. The rest of the ‘Santuario’ 
is occupied by the marvellous series of illuminations by 
Jean Fouquet, to which we shall presently return. 
Though the majority of the remaining oil pictures 
are interesting and of good quality, it is perhaps only 
necessary to dwell on afew of them. At this moment, 
when early Flemish art is in such high favour, special im- 
portance attaches to the portrait of ‘Le grand Batard,’ 
eldest of the nineteen illegitimate sons of the Duke of 
Burgundy, Philippe le Bon (quaint epithet to bestow upon 
the father of such a family!). This picture was painted 
between 1456 and 1460 and represents the celebrated 
soldier in the flower of his age, just when he had been 
enrolled among thirty-one members of the Totson d'or. 
It is certainly one of the best of the surviving portraits 
of the time, comparable with any of the fine works 
which excited so much interest in the recent Flemish 
exhibition in the Jeu de Paume in Paris. But the experts 
somehow or other have not agreed as to the painter, 
though now they are more and more coming to agree 
that it is a masterpiece of Memling. To us in this 
country it has the additional interest which «attaches to 
so many of the Duc d’Aumale’s acquisitions; it came 
from England. It was one of the works, more than 
two hundred in number, obtained in 1876 from the Duke 
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of Sutherland at Stafford House—69 portraits in oil 
and 148 crayon or pastel drawings. The odd thing 
is that this picture, by far the finest of all, was not 
named in the contract of sale. It was thrown in as a 
present, par dessus le marché. The rest of the Stafford 
House purchases included not only the drawings of 
16th-century men and women but the finest existing 
portrait of Moliére, the work in which Mignard for once 
went straight to nature. He painted the author of ‘ Le 
Misanthrope’ as he really was, mélancolique et fatigué. 
The other pictures, scattered about in the various rooms 
of the Musée, include Titian’s ‘Ecce Homo,’ some noble 
Poussins, a master greatly admired by the Duke, several 
Watteaus, none of them of the first quality, a good 
Nattier or two and a Drouais, and some Dutch pictures, 
of which perhaps the most interesting is the fine portrait 
of the great Condé by a certain Justus van Egmont, at 
one time a pupil and assistant of Rubens, but a painter 
essentially Dutch in style. The modern French artists, as 
we have said, represent very fairly the best work of the 
school between 1830 and 1880. Perhaps the most famous 
of the works of this period are Ingres’s superb self-portrait 
and ‘Two Foscari’ by his rival Delacroix, while of later 
military painters we have the well-known ‘ Cuirassiers 
de 1805’ by Meissonier and the equally effective ‘ Grena- 
diers & cheval & Eylau’ by Détaille. 

After all, the special feature of the Chantilly collec- 
tions is not the pictures but the drawings, whether illu- 
minations or portraits, the former containing two of 
the finest sets of illustrations that has come down to us 
from the 15th century and the latter an astonishing 
number of contemporary portraits of the eminent men 
and women of France from Francis I to Henry IV. 
The two sets in question consist of the forty paintings 
from the Book of Hours made by Jean Fouquet for 
Etienne Chevalier, Treasurer of France, and the magnifi- 
cent series known as the ‘ Trés-riches Heures du Duc de 
Berri’; but it must not be supposed that they stand 
alone in the Chantilly collections. For many years the 
Duc d’Aumale was insatiable in his search for Books 
of Hours and other early MSS., and for printed volumes 
in fine bindings, and he had succeeded in acquiring such 
treasures as the 13th-century Psalter painted in 1210 
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for the Queen of Philip Augustus, just as he bought 
en bloc from a bookseller ten books bound for Grolier 
for Francis I, and other great people. These things give 
extreme distinction to the Library at Chantilly, but we 
must not dwell upon them here. It would be pleasant 
however to study in full detail the two great sets of 
illuminations, for they are unrivalled. The Fouquet 
series is almost though not quite complete, containing 
as it does no less than forty of the finest possible 
illuminations. The Duke did not acquire them till 1891, 
when he went personally to Frankfurt and bought them 
for 10,000/. from the owner, Herr Bretano. The Duke 
had already for nearly forty years been the possessor of 
the other series, the ‘ Trés-riches Heures,’ and he himself 
has told the curious story of its acquisition. In 1855 
he was visiting his mother in Italy, and Panizzi, the 
well-known librarian of the British Museum, had sug- 
gested to him to go to the Villa Pallavicini at Pegli, 
where there was said to be a fine manuscript. He went 
to the Villa, then occupied by a girls’ school, found the 
manuscript, and there and then bought it for 18,000 
francs—less than the present value of any one of these 
illuminations. These, which represent in very charming 
fashion the different months of the year, are not strictly 
French, but are the work of a family of Dutch artists 
working in France, who are known as Pol de Limbourg 
and his brothers. Their date is about 1415, and the 
patron for whom they worked and whose portrait 
appears more than once with his various castles in the 
background was the Duc de Berri. A full account of 
the book, with photographs of the miniatures, appears 
in Mrs Richter’s volume, to which the reader will do 
well to refer. The Fouquet illuminations, which are 
also treated at some length by Mrs Richter, are a 
generation later than those of the ‘ Trés-riches Heures’ 
—and they are in one way less interesting than their 
predecessors, for while Pol de Limbourg gives us a series 
of the months evidently studied from nature, Fouquet 
deals with the well-worn theme of the history of the 
Virgin, in which it was impossible for any artist to 
escape a certain conventionality. Still, both in these 
illuminations and in the pictures which are now at 
Antwerp and Berlin and in the celebrated illustrations 
Vol, 240.—No. 477, 2B 
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to Josephus which are among the most treasured posses- 
sions of the Bibliothéque Nationale, Fouquet shows 
himself to be a really delightful artist who combined 
in a marvellous way the lessons of the school of Bruges 
and his own reminiscences of Italy. Such a drawing as 
that of the Marriage of the Virgin, showing St Joseph 
in the costume of an elderly Senator, a disappointed 
suitor breaking his rod, with a portly old gentleman 
supplying a touch of comedy, is one of the most complete 
15th-century miniatures in existence and, like all the 
companion drawings, is exquisite in both line and colour. 

As the Duc d’Aumale cared quite as much for French 
history as for French art, it was natural that he should 
eagerly collect the portraits of the Royal and noble 
personages, from the time when portraiture first took 
firm root in France. Some had, indeed, been restored 
to the Condé family after 1815 by Alexandre Lenoir, cele- 
brated in the annals of art for having systematically 
saved and stored a multitude of treasures that had been 
threatened with destruction during the Revolution ; but 
the drawings and pictures indirectly due to Lenoir were far 
more important. He had sold his main collection to the 
Duke of Sutherland in 1838, and, as we have said, these 
were bought by the Duc d’Aumale in 1876. They in- 
cluded 69 painted portraits, mostly of the small size 
that one associates with the generic name of Clouet 
and with the very speculative name of Corneille de 
Lyon, and the majority may be accepted as the genuine 
portraits of the men and women whose names they bear. 
But another purchase of the same type far exceeded 
this one in value—it was that of over 300 French 
16th-century drawings, from Lord Carlisle at Castle 
Howard. Thus by one sweep of his net the Royal col- 
lector secured a marvellous draught—admirably drawn 
heads of princes, soldiers, men of letters, and ladies, 
by the best artists of the period reaching from Francis I 
to Charles IX. Their historical value is greatly increased 
by the fact that in many cases the name of the sitter 
is written above them, in contemporary handwriting, 
so that from them we know the features of the little 
Dauphin, of Henry II as a small child, of his sister 
Renée, after her marriage to the Duke of Ferrara, of 
Marguerite de France, and of scores of other celebrities, 
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As to the identity of the painters, we cannot be quite so 
sure. The French critics have been busy on this and 
similar problems for the last fifty years, but till now 
their researches have not settled beyond all doubt the 
points by which we are to distinguish the several works 
of Perréal, of Corneille de Lyon, of Jean Clouet, ‘dit 
Janet,’ and of his son Francois. The reader will have 
an opportunity of forming his own opinion if he studies 
the reproductions in Mrs Richter’s book. 

I must confess that after a study of the Castle 
Howard drawings and the other French portraits of the 
16th century, I turned with a certain relief to a less 
famous but more friendly part of the collection—the 
drawings of the 18th-century French artist Louis 
Carrogis, ‘qui prit le nom de Carmontelle pour se 
pousser dans le monde.’ Here they are, nearly 500 of 
them, bound in ten big folio volumes, carefully classified 
and for the most part named ; small full-length portraits, 
single or grouped, of the hundreds of great folk, pro- 
fessional folk, and quiet folk whom the artist met during 
the years which he spent as ‘ reader’ in the house of the 
Duc de Chartres. Perhaps he ought strictly to be called 
an amateur, for he drew for his own amusement and 
did not sell his drawings; but no professional artist has 
ever surpassed him in facility, in grasp of character, or, 
according to the evidence of his friends, in fidelity of 
portraiture. When he died the collection of over 700 
drawings in colour passed—it was in 1807—into the 
possession of his friend Richard de Lédans. He sold 
some hundreds, and in 1831 the remainder were acquired 
by the Duff-Gordon family in Scotland, who many years 
later sold them to the Duc d’Aumale for the considerable 
price of 4500/7. Indeed, as a picture of the last years of 
the Ancien Régime they are worth any money; nothing 
so complete exists elsewhere. Carmontelle left no 
Memoirs, but these drawings, with the comments of his 
friend Grimm in a passage quoted by M. Macon, tell us 
all we need to know about the artist. He was witty, 
good-natured, and popular. He could write Proverbes, 
stage them, and design the costumes; next morning a 
couple of hours would suffice for him to sketch a portrait 
of any of the company, brimming with life. Such, we may 
be sure, was the Comte de Tavannes, in his beautiful 

2B 2 
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lavender coat; such was the pretty Madame de Senac, 
‘femme du Fermier-Général, who has evidently spent 
on her wonderful dress no small part of her husband's ill- 
gotten gains; and probably among the amateur company 
we may also reckon the charming Comtesse d’Egmont, 
who has left another memorial of herself in her cor- 
respondence with the King of Sweden. And the vivid 
presentment of ‘M. de la Live, Introducteur des 
Ambassadeurs,’ playing the harp, reminds us that the 
noble class had many other accomplishments besides 
that of looking smart and bowing gracefully. 

Another portrait takes us into the professional world 
—it is that of the famous Sophie Arnould, singer and 
wit, performing the part of Thisbe in the finest of Louis 
Quinze costumes. And this again leads to a section in 
which Carmontelle shows himself seriously interested— 
that of the musicians. One of the drawings, perhaps 
his finest portrait, represents the great Rameau, sitting 
quietly in his chair but writing music; another, widely 
known through the engraving made by the artist him- 
self, has recorded for all time the features and the 
doings of the infant prodigy, the young Mozart. He is 
eight years old (in 1764); he is dressed in a blue laced 
coat, and sits playing the spinet; behind him his father 
plays the violin, and the boy’s sister, aged ten, stands 
opposite, singing. Here, as in a multitude of other 
group-drawings, Carmontelle’s power of expressing action 
is remarkable ; you understand not only the characters, 
but what they are doing, almost what they are saying, 
as clearly as you doin De Troy’s ‘ Reading from Moliére’ 
in the National Gallery. For instance, where the young 
Beccaria (author of the famous book on ‘Les Délits et 
les Peines’) is talking to Comte de Véry; or where old 
Madame d’Esclavelles, mother of Madame d’Epinay, is 
playing chess with the very secular Abbé de Linant; or, 
lastly, where Madame Doublet and her brother, the 
Abbé de Gendre, are talking about the system of ‘ News 
Letters’ which they had successfully borrowed from 
England—in all these cases the dramatic element is as 
strong as the pictorial. Another drawing has a peculiar 
interest for English people—it is the double portrait of 
Garrick, taken during or just after the great actor’s 
triumphant visit to France, 1763-4. Garrick and his 
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charming wife, as we know from all the biographies, 
went to Paris, not to act, but to see the world, and very 
kindly did the world welcome them. Baron d’Holbach 
entertained and introduced them; Garrick was made 
free of the Comédie Francaise, became great friends 
with Mlle Clairon, and enchanted many private parties, 
in the presence of d’Alembert and other men of letters, 
by his recitations and dramatic sketches. Grimm, who 
makes many references to him, is enthusiastic in his 
praise of Garrick’s rendering of the dagger scene in 
‘Macbeth’ ‘in a room and in his ordinary dress,’ and 
as Grimm was a friend of Carmontelle perhaps we may 
trace to his inspiration the remarkable drawing to which 
we refer. It is a curious variant on Reynolds’s famous 
picture of ‘Garrick between Tragedy and Comedy,’ which 
had been exhibited, and much talked about, in 1762. 
There, as we know, the two Muses are contending for 
their prize, the actor, and Comedy wins. In Carmon- 
telle’s drawing, Garrick is declaiming in tragic guise, 
while his other self, in deliciously comic attitude and 
attire, peeps laughing through the door. On this draw- 
ing, inscribed ‘delineavit ad vivum, 1765,’ Richard Le 
Dédans has written, ‘ Cette caricature fut faite & Raincy, 
sous les yeux de M. le Duc d’Orléans, et passe pour une 
des plus parfaitement resemblants de l’auteur, dont le 
mérite connu était la minutieuse fidelité dans les phisi- 
onomies.’ Another portrait of a celebrated Englishman, 
Laurence Sterne, probably taken during the famous 
‘Sentimental Journey’ (1765), has apparently travelled a 
good deal; it finally came up for sale in London in 1885, 
when it realised the then high price of 641. 


HuMPHRY WARD. 
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Art. 10.—THEOLOGY AND HISTORY. 


1. Beliefin God. By Charles Gore, D.D. Murray, 1921. 

2. Belief in Christ. By Charles Gore, D.D. Murray, 
1922. 

3. The Life and Teaching of Jesus the Christ. By A. C. 
Headlam, C.H.,D.D. Murray. 1922. 


THERE are two quite distinct lines of inquiry which the 
human mind may pursue in trying to discover the truth 
concerning Jesus Christ. These may roughly be called 
the theological and the historical method respectively. 
The theological inquiry begins with our ideas of God 
and His relation to the world as a whole. It starts, in 
other words, from metaphysics. Having thus reached 
some general conceptions concerning the nature of God 
and of the universe in which all of us have our being, 
it passes on to consider the special relevance to such 
general truths of the particular facts which history 
records concerning the life, death, and resurrection of 
Jesus Christ. How, it asks, do these facts of history fit 
in with the general beliefs to which religious philosophy 
points? A harmony between these facts and these 
beliefs will confirm the historical reality of the one and 
the metaphysical truth of the other. A conflict or discord 
between them will tend to show either that the record 
of the facts is in large measure false, or else that our 
metaphysical beliefs are in large measure mistaken. 
Somehow a harmony must be established before the 
inquiry is complete; and in the end the theological 
method must bring us to: a belief concerning God with 
which the events of the life of Jesus appear to be 
rationally coherent. Thus, starting with metaphysics 
and proceeding to history, the method ends with a 
theological doctrine of Christ’s Person. 

The historical method is different. It starts by con- 
sidering no general beliefs about God or theories of the 
universe. It goes straight to the facts recorded con- 
cerning Jesus Christ, and studies them by precisely the 
same principles as it would study any other set of facts 
recorded of any one else. By these principles alone it 
seeks to determine what, so far as it can judge, Jesus 
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actually did and said, and how much of the record has 
to be rejected as mere legend which in later times 
attached itself to the really historical narrative. Having 
reached definite conclusions on this point, a follower of 
this method finally proceeds to some estimate showing 
what manner of man Jesus was, just as a historian 
estimates the importance and significance of any other 
outstanding historical figure, such as Socrates or Julius 
Cesar. In order to reach such an estimate it is, of 
course, necessary to take into account the results and 
influence in history of the life which is being studied. 
In the case of Jesus Christ these results and influence 
are obviously bound up with the history of human 
religion, and it is inevitable that the historian’s judg- 
ment of the value and significance of the life of Christ 
should to some extent be determined by his own general 
religious views, and have some reference to the relation 
of Jesus Christ to God. Thus the historical method also 
in the end arrives at a doctrine of Christ’s Person, which, 
though not directly or technically theological, never- 
theless cannot but suggest, and be in part suggested by, 
a system of theological thought. 

In modern times it is becoming increasingly clear 
that if we are to reach the full truth concerning Jesus 
Christ, we need both these methods, and, further, that 
each must have its own special followers. The limita- 
tions of the human individuality decree that no one 
mind can pursue both methods with full success. 

The theological method is, of course, the older. Its 
inherent limitation is the psychological fact that those 
who approach the life of Jesus with strong theological 
or metaphysical views already formulated on general 
grounds, inevitably tend to fit the facts to those views. 
They approach the historical records with minds ready 
to seize upon and to emphasise whatever in them gives 
support to those views, and unconsciously ready also to 
ignore or explain away whatever conflicts with them. 
It is perhaps almost impossible for a first-rate theologian 
to be a first-rate historian also. Certainly the theo- 
logians who have formulated and handed down to us 
doctrines of Christ's Person from former centuries, 
whether they be Catholic or Protestant, orthodox or 
heretical, have lacked something both of historical 
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insight and of objectivity in their judgments as to the 
words, thoughts, and acts of Jesus of Nazareth. 

The historical method, on the other hand, is largely a 
discovery of the last century. Its enthusiasts have been 
loud in proclaiming that from henceforth it is the only 
method whereby religious truth can be reached. Accord- 
ing to them, theological students of the older type can 
do nothing but mutilate facts on the Procrustean bed of 
dogma. They themselves alone offer the living bread 
of sincerity and truth unleavened by metaphysical pre- 
suppositions ; and to them belongs the future even of 
theology. It takes, however, but little reflexion to show 
that this exclusive claim is hasty and ill-considered. To 
suppose that the facts of our Lord’s life can be adequately 
treated just like the facts of any other human life itself 
involves a far-reaching metaphysical assumption, the 
influence of which is likely to be all the deeper where it 
is unacknowledged and unconscious. It assumes that our 
Lord’s life is not, as regards the method of approach 
which it demands, relevantly unique; that in the case 
of His life also the canons of historical criticism ordinarily 
applicable to human lives are sufficient, and alone able, 
to give the real truth. This assumption may be justified 
—within certain limits no doubt it is—but it can only 
be justified at all on metaphysical grounds. On areligious 
view of the world, it would seem to involve the affirma- 
tion that God only works through certain observed 
uniformities of natural law.* The existence of these 
uniformities is the assumption of all the usual laws of 
evidence, and if on any given occasion there has been a 
breach of them, in that case the ordinary canons of 
historical criticism are confessedly inadequate to deal 
with the facts, and ordinary methods of inquiry and 
proof necessarily break down. Now, however justifiable 
the assumption may be that God works universally 
through natural uniformities, it is idle to deny that it 
is a metaphysical assumption, and that the strict 
adherents of the historical method are no less guilty of 





* Observed uniformities in nature (e.g. that thunder is always preceded 
by lightning) should be carefully distinguished from the general principle 
(sometimes called the principle of the uniformity of nature) that every 
event hasacause. This latter principle is a postulate of all rational thought. 
A breach in it is strictly inconceivable. 
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fitting facts to metaphysical theories than are the theo- 
logians whom they criticise. The historical method, 
therefore, is also limited by its assumptions; but its 
followers are more prone than the theologians to leave 
their assumptions undefined and uncriticised. 

The existence and the crucial importance of rival 
metaphysical doctrines is obvious, the moment any 
question of miracle is raised in connexion with our 
Lord’s life. The old-fashioned theologian found the 
miraculous element here peculiarly consonant with his 
general metaphysical view. He therefore tended to accept 
and to emphasise it. The modern historical critic, on the 
other hand, tends always to reject miracle, not because it 
is absent from the earliest records, or because the veracity 
of those records is on other grounds peculiarly suspect, 
but because the metaphysical assumptions of uniformity 
on which ordinary methods of inquiry and proof depend, 
make him inevitably reluctant to accept, save on over- 
whelming evidence, any event which he would have to 
regard as unique in kind. 

The main conflict of view, then, concerning our Lord’s 
life not unnaturally appears very often to be a conflict 
between theologians and historians. Colour is lent to 
this appearance by the frequent reproaches levelled 
against theologians in general by historical critics, and 
against historical critics in general by theologians; but 
the appearance is none the less superficial. The conflict 
is fundamentally one between rival metaphysics, one of 
which comes more naturally to the theological mind, 
the other to the historical. It is idle, therefore, for the 
historical critic to claim a monopoly of intellectual 
honesty and freedom from assumptions, and idle for the 
theologian to insist that the critic ought to accept every- 
thing stated in the earliest documents, quite irrespective 
of its character. What is required is rather that the 
theologian should more fully appreciate the philosophic 
values underlying historical criticism, and that the critic 
in his turn should recognise himself as a possibly one- 
sided metaphysician, and see the need of completing his 
philosophy from theological sources. It may be, after 
all, that our Lord’s life is from one point of view really 
amenable to the method which treats it as one human 
life among others, and yet that it really does contain 
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certain features which that method by itself is in- 
adequate to deal with. 

Indeed, facts themselves seem to point the need for 
some such reconciliation, and to suggest the hope that 
we may be approaching a harvest-time when seed, sown 
in the tears of shaken faith and grown amid the tares 
of controversial bitterness, may at length bear a fruit 
of peace and confidence to be garnered for future 
generations. Old-fashioned orthodox accounts of our 
Lord’s life are out of date as history. We may regret 
the fact, but it is no use denying it. On the other hand, 
the kaleidoscopic changes of ‘ critical’ fashions are not 
good evidence for the solidity of purely ‘critical’ con- 
clusions. During recent years, each element in our 
Lord’s teaching in turn has been hailed as alone 
authentic to the exclusion of all else, and the history 
of Christian origins has again and again been drastically 
reconstructed to suit each new hypothesis. There has 
been bitter point in Father Ronald Knox's jest which 
pictured the anxious Christian of to-morrow rushing 
hatless for the latest issue of the ‘Journal of Theological 
Studies,’ to discover what he might still be allowed to 
believe. Critical vagaries have themselves sufficiently 
belied critical claims to have established a ‘corner’ in 
truth. The time has come for some fresh synthesis 
between the theological and the historical interpretation 
of the life of Jesus, in which each line of inquiry shall 
be allowed its due autonomy and enabled to find its 
complement in the other. 

With such thoughts in our minds we owe a heartfelt 
and a hopeful welcome to the recent works of Dr Gore 
and Dr Headlam. The different points of view of the 
two authors correspond very nearly to the different 
methods we have already roughly defined as theological 
and historical. The fresh and hopeful feature in their 
work is this, that each writes with the other point of 
view in mind, and is anxious to allow to it its full, 
distinct and proper scope. It is encouraging to notice 
how closely on the whole the conclusions of two authors 
who differ so widely in temperament and method approach 
each other. 

Dr Gore, for all his historical learning, is at heart 
a theologian, and it is the theological method which 
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he pursues. For that reason it is not perhaps wholly 
surprising that certain reviewers of the thoroughly 
‘critical’ school should bring against him the familiar 
reproach that he lacks intellectual sincerity, and writes 
only to bolster up a failing tradition which he has not 
the independence to throw aside. Nevertheless, this line 
of comment is, in Dr Gore’s case, peculiarly inept. 
Dr Gore is a theologian, and therefore he carries 
scepticism further and deeper than any mere historian 
can venture. In his first volume he raises and meets 
doubts far more fundamental and searching than any 
which concern the veracity of one particular narrative, 
doubts concerning the existence of God and the ultimate 
order of the universe. Having dealt with these, it is 
true that in his second volume he treats the life of 
Christ definitely and explicitly in the light of the theo- 
logical conclusions he has previously arrived at; and 
these conclusions lead him to expect that the uniformities 
on which historical criticism rests will not be wholly 
and necessarily applicable to everything in the events 
which are his subject. By the time, therefore, that 
Dr Gore reaches the historical records which are the 
critic’s chosen ground, he has already pledged himself to 
a method of dealing with them somewhat different from 
the critic's own. He allows a place to the critical 
method, and in some important respects he follows it; 
but he never permits it to obliterate the uniqueness of 
kind which he attributes to the facts of the Christian 
revelation. 

To the critic, therefore, Dr Gore’s second volume 
seems to beg many important questions. But in reality 
the questions have not been begged at all; they have 
been discussed and decided on the philosophical and 
theological plane, which is, in Dr Gore’s view, the 
proper place. In this most philosophers, whether they 
assent to Dr Gore’s particular conclusions or not, will 
be inclined to agree with him. But it is an inevit- 
able consequence of his theological method that the 
historical discussions of his second volume should wear 
a certain appearance of deductive reasoning from 
theological principles, which the historian proper dis- 
likes. It is not that Dr Gore does any violence to 
the historical evidence itself, or that he underestimates 
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its crucial importance, but rather that he approaches it 
with certain presuppositions which are not proper to 
the modern historical method; and, therefore, the 
modern historian will not find the argument convincing. 
But it by no means follows that the modern historian 
is right, or that Dr Gore is wrong. The claim of the 
modern historian to avoid all metaphysical presupposi- 
tions is, as we have seen, delusive. It is a question which 
set of metaphysical presuppositions is most likely to 
give truth. Probably each has its legitimate place. But 
the question must not be begged, and the problem of 
harmonising the two points of view is complex and 
difficult. The severest critics of Dr Gore’s second volume 
are probably those who have failed to study it in close 
connexion with the first—and have therefore missed the 
point of both. 

If Dr Gore’s work has one inherent defect, it is 
to be sought in another direction. It is that he seems 
over-ready to treat the claim of the historical critics as 
merely what it professes to be, the claim of impartial 
students of fact, and to suppose that, when he has met 
that claim, he has disposed of the whole ‘modernist’ 
case. Asa matter of fact, historical criticism is always 
more or less a philosophy in disguise, and, though 
Dr Gore very truly points this out, he hardly does 
justice to the philosophy in question. The implicit 
philosophy of the modern historian has really a most 
important significance for Christianity, and that by no 
means wholly on the negative side. Insisting on the 
uniformity of the natural sequences which govern 
events, it may reconcile this acceptance of uniformity 
with belief in God, by urging that God’s method of 
action is the penetration of what is natural and human 
from within, not interference with it from without. A 
Christian interpretation of this doctrine of immanence 
will go on to point out that the method of penetration 
without intervention is peculiarly consonant with the 
conceptions of God as love and of His supreme self- 
revelation as taking place in and through a natural 
human life. But it must hesitate to accept anything in 
the nature of miracle strictly so called, because this 
seems to imply a direct intervention from without upon 
the natural order, the idea of which is alien to its 
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religious philosophy. It can see the Godhead incarnate 
and supremely revealed in the human goodness of Jesus 
Christ and in the love which suffered, unsaved by any 
miraculous intervention, upon Calvary, but not in an 
apparent breach of the natural order of human birth, 
or in the resuscitation of a dead body, or again in the 
catastrophic marvels of Jewish apocalypse. Such things, 
it maintains, are alien both to the apparent constitution 
of the world and to the method and character of love 
pure and supreme. They can but detract from the true 
glory and wonder and mystery of the Godhead which 
reveals itself and acts towards man in the more than 
miraculous naturalness of the full Incarnation. They 
represent the relics of a different and less Christian 
conception of Godhead as reigning in autocratic authority 
above the clouds, not as permeating with its infinitely 
subtle and creative sympathy the natural order which 
it made. 

From this point of view it appears that, if the 
objection to the strictly miraculous elements in the 
gospel-story were only recognised as being itself in 
essence philosophical and theological, it might be seen 
to be associated with a philosophy and theology which 
are, up to a point at least, deeply and constructively 
Christian. This Dr Gore will not admit. He is too 
ready to assume that those who are at issue with his 
arguments are necessarily at issue with Christianity, 
and not to notice that some of the views which he 
rejects may have genuine contributions to make to 
its interpretation. Many profound and difficult ques- 
tions are raised by the form of ‘modernism’ just 
indicated. Ought we to conceive the character of God 
as pure love, regarding other attributes, such as power, 
holiness, and righteousness, as mere aspects or manifesta- 
tions of love seen in different contexts and from different 
angles? Or ought we to regard the love of God simply 
as one divine attribute among others? Dr Gore often 
seems to incline to the second view.* His opponents 
would uncompromisingly hold to the former. Of course, 





* But not always. On p. 156 of ‘ Belief in God,’ ‘ Eternal Love’ is used 
as simply synonymous with ‘Perfect Goodness.’ One regrets that the 
question thus raised is not further discussed. 
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even if we take the former view, we seem by no means 
driven to the ‘modernist’ inference that God's love 
has never performed a special intervention nor acted 
directly upon the natural order of events. The inference 
seems to suggest that God’s love is patient and enduring, 
not actively going forth and coming down from heaven 
to initiate a new great work for the salvation of men. 
Nevertheless, the Cross, in which all Christians see the 
supreme act of the love of God, is also the supreme 
instance of His non-intervention. One could wish that 
Dr Gore had considered and met this whole point of 
view more sympathetically. He does not seem to be 
aware that there is a genuinely Christian case against 
miracles. His firm and uncompromising hold upon 
one singularly coherent and impressive philosophy of 
Christianity constitutes both the strength and the weak- 
ness of his work. The weakness, if such it be, does not 
assuredly lie in any reluctance to look doubts and 
negative conclusions in the face, but rather in an 
inability to recognise that there may be genuinely 
constructive interpretations of Christian faith, which 
differ from his own. 

To turn from Dr Gore’s book to Dr Headlam’s is to 
turn from the work of the theologian to that of the 
historian. While Dr Gore writes theologically, but 
seeks to allow to history its proper sphere, Dr Headlam 
writes historically, but seeks to allow to theology its 
proper sphere. Dr Headlam is no less severe on the 
critics of the New Testament than is Dr Gore. But this 
fact should not be allowed to obscure his adoption of 
the critical method. He not only treats the documents 
as the work of fallible men, but also the life they record 
as a human life. Yet at the same time he recognises 
the limitations and the possible insufficiency of this 
method. While as a historian he treats the life of Jesus 
as the life of any other man, he carefully guards himself 
against the assumption that it cannot show features 
unique in kind. He allows himself no presupposition 
either for or against the miraculous, and postulates only 
that the life of Jesus must be adequate to explain its 
results. But he sees that the method which he follows 
cannot properly deal with the miraculous at all, either 
by way of definite assertion or of definite denial ; 
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and wherever he seems to find himself in the presence 
of miracle, he notes the fact and leaves open the 
decision of what actually happened. Dr Headlam’s 
work, therefore, is more characteristically modern than 
Dr Gore’s; for it is the modern genius to start from 
history and lead up towards theology in the interpreta- 
tion of Christ’s Person. Its great value is that it shows 
what can be done with the modern historical method 
when it recognises clearly its own nature and limitations. 
It is not too much to say that this is the most strictly 
historical and scientific work on the gospel-story which 
has yet appeared in English. 

On some important issues Dr Headlam would seem 
to agree with ‘the critics’ rather than with Dr Gore. 
While doing full justice to the primitive character of the 
narratives concerning our Lord’s birth and childhood, he 
is doubtful of their value as history, and, though he 
shows in an interesting way how the Fourth Gospel may 
often be used to supplement and even to correct the 
synoptic story, he does not attempt to suggest that it 
ought to be placed on a level with the first three as a 
historical authority. All the more impressive is his 
vindication not only of the substantial truth, but in 
many cases of the minute accuracy of the record of our 
Lord’s words and acts which the synoptists have pre- 
served. His wide knowledge of contemporary events 
and circumstances enables him to adduce much con- 
firmatory evidence of great interest and importance. 
He argues powerfully against that over-rigid and 
pedantic interpretation of the two-document hypothesis, 
which is inclined to dismiss all that does not belong 
either to Mark or Q as necessarily of inferior authenticity. 
And his careful and illuminating study of the Feeding of 
the Multitudes is calculated to make any fair-minded 
critic think again before dismissing the so-called ‘ nature- 
miracles’ as mythological accretions. In short, one 
hopes that Dr Headlam’s book will dispose once for all 
of the delusion that the critical method, legitimately 
handled, must in the end lead to mainly negative con- 
clusions. It is a pity that his study stops short at the 
Transfiguration ; but this defect may be remedied by a 
subsequent volume. 

Dr Headlam’s theological inferences are necessarily 
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only suggested, not defined. But he leaves us with the 
impression of a life, definitely human both in its faculties 
and in its limitations, yet definitely also more than 
human in its transcending of those limitations without 
removing them. It would indeed be short-sighted to 
assert that such an historical study makes no contribution 
to the theology of the Incarnation. 

On the whole, these books of Dr Gore and Dr Headlam 
taken together show a convergence between the theo- 
logical and the historical lines of approach, which is full of 
hope for the future. Dr Gore’s theology, it is true, does 
not quite meet Dr Headlam’s history. It lays more stress 
on the distinctly superhuman element in our Lord's life, 
on His consciousness of His Godhead, on the supernatural 
character of His advent into the world. But the 
difference, though important, is one of emphasis rather 
than of principle. For Dr Gore, ever since the days of 
‘Lux Mundi, has constantly insisted'that the Incarnation 
of the Son of God must have involved the definite 
acceptance of human limitations; and Dr Headlam on 
the historical side, refuses to disparage the evidence that 
our Lord’s words and acts did display a transcendence of 
those limitations such as no mere man could have 
achieved. A theology which can recognise more com- 
pletely that God is love, and, as love, works charac- 
teristically by permeation and sympathy rather than by 
catastrophe and intervention, may soon be able to join 
hands altogether with a history more frankly ready to 
admit that God may act upon as well as through the 
natural order, and has once for all in the life of Jesus 
taken a great initiative in redemption, not wholly to be 
expressed in terms of natural uniformities. It is not for 
nothing that the Epistle for the Monday in Holy Week 
consists of Isaiah’s vision of Jehovah returning in 
triumph from battle with His enemies. The picture of 
battle and triumph suggests a mighty and powerful 
intervention. The picture of the Cross suggests patience 
suffering to the end. It is for theology and history 
together to show how the life of Jesus Christ resolves 
the apparent discord into harmony. 


OLIVER C. QUICK. 
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1, My Mission to Russia ; and Other Diplomatic Memories. 
By Sir George Buchanan. Two vols. Cassell, 1923. 

2. La Russie des Tsars pendant la grande Guerre. By 
Maurice Paléologue. Three vols. Paris: Plon. 

3. Diplomatic Reminiscences Before and During the World 
War. By A. Nekludoff. Murray, 1920. 

4, Autocracy and Revolution in Russia. By Baron Sergius 
A. Korff. Macmillan, 1923. 

5. Slavonic Review. June, 1923. 


It is fitting that diplomatists should contribute their 
quota to the multitude of books which are being written 
about the Great War, its causes, its events, and its conse- 
quences. They have been too silent in the past. A nice 
sense of honour has made them carry into retirement 
the obligation of reticence which tradition imposes on 
their active service; and even when they have ventured 
to write their recollections it has generally been to 
portray the idiosyncrasies of the great men whom they 
have met and the social delights of lives spent in the 
gayest circles of the world’s great cities. Their work 
has been mostly left to the imagination of the reader ; 
and ambassadors have come to be regarded as the 
butterflies of history. Nor do their public appear- 
ances much dispel this conception. They do not make 
public orations, or sit in law courts, or produce works 
of art. They are never seen at their labours, but are 
known, on the other hand, to enjoy by prescription 
every privilege, local or international, of the country 
where they reside. They are the personal representa- 
tives of their sovereign. They go in and out of palaces, 
and attend an endless succession of social functions, at 
which they are the principal figures. And after their 
brief spell of magnificence they retire into oblivion— 
while their embassy is handed over to another, and 
again to his successor, for an ever-recurring blaze of 
ephemeral splendour. The difficult, delicate work which 
they have performed leaves no palpable memorial. 
Monuments are not erected to them; they are not 
Vol. 240.—No. 477, 2c 
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remembered for any great measure of fiscal or social 
amelioration, their only speeches are unreported toasts 
from which politics have been rigidly expunged. How 
many of the thousands of British Ambassadors of the 
last century are known by name tothe public? Probably 
just one—Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, whose statue 
stands beside those of his two famous kinsmen in West- 
minster Abbey; and he, of course, really made his name 
rather as a Turkish reformer than as a diplomat. Our 
representatives abroad are seldom heard of except in 
moments of crisis. Their work is to prevent trouble 
between nations—and so the better they do it the less it 
is known. When they fail to check an international 
dispute at its outset, they have to conduct the bitter 
controversy which ensues; they come into prominence 
when war begins to appear as an unpleasant solution of 
the difficulty ; by an easy transition in the public mind 
they are often thought of as harbingers of war. If they 
suppress a quarrel early, the world will never hear of 
their success ; but, like the doctor who is ever present at 
a death-bed, the breakdown of peace is commonly con- 
nected with the men who have been straining every 
nerve for its maintenance. It has, for instance, been a 
common accusation against the Old Diplomacy that it 
caused the Great War. 

The books of Sir George Buchanan and M. Paléologue, 
the last British and French Ambassadors respectively to 
Tsarist Russia, contribute to the refutation of this ridicu- 
lous and ignorant charge. Their volumes, unlike memoirs 
written before the war, disclose the working of the 
diplomatic machine, and conform to the wholesome 
modern tendency to take the public into confidence. 
Very early in M. Paléologue’s pages we have a vivid and 
detailed account of ambassadors at work. We are 
shown the French and British representatives, and their 
German and Austrian colleagues, on visits to M. Sazonoff, 
the Russian Foreign Minister. The German Ambassador, 
Pourtalés, we read with some surprise, was clearly em- 
barrassed and annoyed that Russia should come into the 
war. But he had reported to his Government that, as 
before in the Near Eastern crisis of 1908-9, Russia would 
stand aside, and rather let Serbia be crushed than risk 
her existence by participation in a world-conflict. He 
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was mistaken; and was very chagrined by his mistake. 
We see the personal feelings of the other men whose 
feelings become their country’s. Sazonoff was of a 
faithful nature; and his loyalty to Serbia was an im- 
portant link in the chain of events which led from a 
Balkan quarrel to a world-war. But his attitude was 
certainly representative. His policy corresponded truly 
to popular sentiment. The Slavs of Russia are, ap- 
parently, corks on a sea of emotion, and at that time 
were carried on the crest of a powerful wave of Pan- 
Slavism. The declaration of war on behalf of ‘ the little 
brother’ Serbia was received with demonstrations of 
deep enthusiasm. Not only the Allied Ambassadors 
were astonished at the wholeheartedness of Russia. She 
seemed united as she had never been since 1812 ; soldiers 
departed to the front in the spirit of crusaders for 
Slavism against Germanism; the Duma proclaimed the 
fusion of all parties in an ecstasy of patriotic brother- 
hood ; the Tsar went to Moscow to worship at the holy 
shrines of the Kremlin; and there, to a vast concourse 
of his people kneeling before him, he repeated the oath 
of his ancestor not to make peace so long as there was 
a single enemy on Russian soil. The pomp and the 
splendour of this Moscow ceremony are brilliantly 
described by M. Paléologue. Nothing is left out which 
his scrutinising glance could observe or his vivid imagina- 
tion suggest. He saw here reproduced the imposing 
‘hieratism’ of the Byzantine Church from which Russia 
derived her Christianity, and the glamour of the Con- 
stantinian Court colours his picture of Nicholas II; 
while his artist’s pen also delights to record minute 
personal details. He is struck by the superb grace with 
which the saintly Grand Duchess Elizabeth kissed an 
ikon ; notes even the raptured, varying expressions of 
the Tsaritsa’s countenance as she kneels in prayer. 

We find nothing of this sort—nor would we expect to 
find it—in Sir George Buchanan’s book. Between the 
Frenchman’s and the Englishman’s work there is indeed 
a wide difference. The first is the work of an artist, the 
second of a statesman. If we are not mistaken, the 
motive which chiefly prompted M. Paléologue to write 
‘La Russie des Tsars’ was his known ambition to become 
a member of the French Academy, to which his previous 

2c2 
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works on poetry, archzology, and travel gave him some 
claim. He sees everything through the spectacles of a 
literary exquisite. He has admirable pen-pictures of 
Sturmer, Sazonoff, Witte, the Tsar, the Tsaritsa, Ras- 
putin, Lenin—‘a Savonarola and Marat in one’—all the 
principal actors in the Russian tragedy. We are intro- 
duced to the heart of Petrograd society—whimsical, 
captivating, and untrustworthy, ultra-refined and brutal, 
contradictory and extremist, like everything else in Russia. 
From the lips of the Ambassador’s friends and haphazard 
acquaintance we hear, as well, intimate accounts of the 
peasants at home in their isbas on the vast, unending, 
snow-clad steppes. How illuminating are some of their 
casual remarks! ‘I know my country,’ said the editor 
of the ‘ Novoie Vremya,’ when Paléologue congratulated 
him on the élan with which the Russians had thrown 
themselves into the war, ‘this impulse will only have a 
span. Then we shall relapse into our apathy.’ Another 
day, still early in the war, he quotes the lady who said 
that Turgenieff was right in declaring that the Russian 
had an extraordinary talent for making all his schemes 
miscarry ; ‘we start to climb to the sky,’ she said, ‘ but 
no sooner have we started than we notice that it is a 
long way off. Then we only think of how to drop back 
as quickly as possible and hurt ourselves as much as 
possible in doing so. Reading Tchadaieff, he notes that 
that penetrating writer observed in 1840; ‘ Russians 
belong to the nations which only seem to exist to give 
humanity terrible lessons,’ Talented artistically, lacking 
the political sense, creatures of impulse, they fly from 
the most abject passivity to savage insurgence and back 
again. Eight out of every ten Russians being illiterate 
they are peculiarly susceptible to eloquence. Through 
long winter evenings they sit round the farm-table dis- 
cussing endlessly problems concrete and abstract, coming 
to no conclusions, but acquiring the knack of expressing 
opinions fluently, and eagerly resuming the topic on the 
following day. For during five to seven months, accord- 
ing to the latitude, all agricultural work is suspended 
owing to the snow. 

What an influence this snow exercises on the Russian 
character! An expanse of grey sky and rolling steppes ; 
snow underfoot and more ever falling, blotting out the 
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horizon, and rendering all formless, vague; nothing can 
be seen with precision, the outlook is dim, foreboding, 
quickening the imagination and deadening reason. 
Endurance and fatalism become integral parts of the 
Russian peasant’s character. If he has physical energy 
it is stored, until it finds an outlet for activity in the 
summer. His private life may be a long bearing of 
daily privations, a silent submission to domestic dis- 
comforts, and to the vexations of family incompatibili- 
ties, in a household dominated by patriarchal gentleness. 
But all the time he is irrational, imaginative, impulsive. 
Of a sudden come individual rebellion, crimes of passion, 
personal or political assassination by men and women to 
whom resignation has become intolerable. 

The same contrasts are noted by M. Paléologue in the 
sphere of religion. No Church has a more immutably 
determined dogma, or greater respect of canonical law ; 
nowhere does a more sumptuous and conservative ritual 
demand a blinder and humbler acceptance from its 
devotees. Yet here and there schismatics have broken 
away to carry individualism and licence to their extreme. 
The Raskol sect, whose following is numbered at eleven 
millions, practise a cult positively ferocious in its antagon- 
ism to a priesthood, ‘negative and subversive, summary 
in its rites.’ The most eccentric sect, that which contra- 
dicted every canon of every recognised religion, was that 
to which the peasant Rasputin belonged. They were 
known as the Khlisty, or Flagellants, and were to be 
found chiefly in the Kazan, Saratoff, and Tobolsk 
districts. They held their meetings at night, during the 
summer months in the clearings of forests, where in the 
mysterious chequerings of the moonlight they claimed to 
commune with the Divine Being. Men and women hand 
in hand would move in a circle, chanting invocations to 
their god, moving ever faster in a dance which grew 
wilder and wilder. Those whose energy showed signs of 
waning were lashed by the flagellant master of the 
ceremonies. Finally, after a supreme burst of capering 
and vociferation, they would all sink to the ground, soon 
to indulge in an orgy of unabashed libertinism. 

These singular practices are recorded with rather less 
detail by Sir George Buchanan than by M. Paléologue, 
who finds, of course, in Rasputin an unquenchable source 
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of curiosity and gossip. But, if we wish to exaggerate 
nothing about this extraordinary and monstrous man 
we shall follow his career with the greatest advantage 
in the pages of Sir George, who takes pains to separate 
fact from fable. Undoubtedly he possessed a preter- 
natural power of prevision and hypnotic suggestion ; he 
had been on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem ; he had been an 
itinerant preacher and healer in the villages of his native 
land, living only on such alms as he could collect. He 
was a mystic before he became a courtier, and had been 
an ascetic before he became a debauchee. By the time 
he resided in Petrograd he was a mixture of both. Nor 
was he the first example in Russia’s history of com- 
pounded prophet and ruffian. In his ‘Eastern Church’ 
Dean Stanley wrote of Ivan the Terrible, ‘his union of 
frantic excesses of wickedness with apparently sincere 
bursts of religious feeling renders him, perhaps, the 
most remarkable instance’ of an immoral devotee. 
Rasputin exercised an extraordinary influence over 
others and, like Mahomet, could always somehow 
persuade people that he had divine dispensation for the 
indulgence of his vices. In an evil moment for Russia 
he was introduced to the Tsaritsa, over whose neurotic 
mind he gained complete ascendancy. He became the 
petted hero of Petrograd society; and under the influ- 
ence of female adulation such austerity as had ever been 
his evaporated. He gave himself up to an almost un- 
bounded licentiousness, still retaining, however, some 
strange spiritual fascination which prevented any of his 
innumerable victims (except one) from ever turning 
against him. Through the Tsaritsa he exercised a pro- 
found influence on the destinies of Russia. Not by the 
direction of policy; he never studied or understood 
politics, being wholly uneducated and too much engrossed 
in his carnal pleasures. But his personal authority with 
the Empress sufficed to throw the doors of almost every 
important position of State open to his nominees. 
Fellow-profligates were made bishops. Only sycophants 
were his friends. Men of independent judgment or moral 
scruples were done out of place, and corrupt intriguers 
took the vacated positions. To find some parallel in a 
first-class European State to the corruption by which 
appointments were gained, and the levity with which 
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their duties were neglected, we have to go back to our 
own history of the middle 18th century. Sturmer, as 
Prime Minister, habitually met Rasputin in midnight 
conclave, and was known to favour the cause of the 
enemies whom his country was fighting. After Rasputin 
had been killed, the leading Minister of State professed 
to commune nightly with his spirit ; and its emanations 
guided the policy of the Empress and of Russia. Sazo- 
noff, Kokovtsoff, the Grand-Duke Nicholas, and other 
honourable and patriotic men owed their dismissal 
directly or indirectly to the peasant adventurer. Not 
that Rasputin was (in the British Ambassador’s judg- 
ment) a German agent. But he was a reactionary; and 
in that way was identified with the German cause, which 
was militaristic autocracy. Moreover, he was financed 
by certain Jewish bankers who themselves were, to all 
intents and purposes, agents of Germany. As he always 
spoke freely in his cups, and frequently swilled in the 
company of his Hebrew friends after visits to Tsarskoe 
Selo, much useful information reached the Germans 
through this indirect channel. 

That the Tsaritsa was entirely free from pro- 
Germanism is by now well established, and her unhappy 
influence over the Tsar was directed by the desire to 
conserve the autocratic regime, without which she 
believed—not without some justification—that Russia 
would fall to pieces. The Tsar was never himself directly 
under the sway of Rasputin, but was at one with his 
wife in wishing to hand on the personal power which he 
had inherited from his father unimpaired to his son. 

The Tsar, as he appears in these pages, is an effete 
scion of the moribund race of autocratic kings, his 
monarchical virtues refined to the point of foibles, his 
despotic acts no longer the spontaneous outbursts of a 
dominant nature. The kings of Europe have been a 
race apart. Raised upon an artificial pedestal of supre- 
macy they had come to claim hereditarily, as a corollary 
to the political authority with which their fellow-men 
had invested them, a personal superiority which they 
did not, as a rule, actually possess. Pampered from 
their youth, as kings on the Continent of Europe have 
frequently been, they lost physical vigour, and have had 
few occasions to show moral fortitude; until, maybe, 
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their own existence was suddenly menaced. Small wonder 
that they did not always know how best to face the 
crisis ! 

Just as our own country is fortunate in the excep- 
tionally close contact that exists between Crown and 
people, so was Nicholas II unfortunate in the remoteness 
of his position. Tsarskoe Selo, where he habitually 
resided, was separated from the capital by every con- 
trivance of antiquated Court formalities; and Petrograd 
itself was far removed from the centre of Russian life. 
It was actually the home of the German tradition in 
Russia. It contained within its walls the offices of the 
bureaucracy, but not the heart of the people. Nicholas 
would have had to be gifted with exceptional perspicacity 
and exceptional common sense if he were to gauge 
accurately the political forces operating on the elusive 
minds of his hundred and fifty million subjects. He paid 
little attention to newspapers; and in any case, no press 
has the key by which to let its readers into the mentality 
of illiterates; possibly, when the Tsar listened to Rasputin, 
he might have thought that for once he heard the true 
voice of his mujiks. 

Yet in spite of his aloofness and the pervading tradi- 
tions of despotism, opportunity after opportunity was 
given to the last of the Tsars to get into touch with his 
people. He missed them all. Apathetic, seeing only the 
ground on which he stood, nothing seemed real to him 
except what happened in his presence. He was unblest 
with perspicacity, and disliked ventures. He shrank 
even from allowing his people to catch a sight of him 
more often than was absolutely necessary ; and he threw 
away the great and final opportunity of his career when, 
during the general burst of loyal enthusiasm at the 
beginning of the war, he refused to receive the Union 
of Zemstvos. The leaders begged to come from Moscow 
to Petrograd personally to implore him to convoke the 
Duma and appoint a Government possessing the nation's 
confidence. He negatived the request, and when two 
delegates only were sent in their stead, he actually 
dismissed Prince Scherbatoff, because that liberal-minded 
Minister urged His Majesty to reconsider his decision not 
to grant them an audience. It would be callous and 
untrue to say that the Emperor deserved his fate. But 
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such obstinate folly certainly qualified him for depriva- 
tion of his throne. 

If, however, the Spartan spirit is apt to become 
eliminated from the character of royalty, heredity and 
upbringing usually bestow upon it certain compensating 
qualities—good nature, affability, readiness of address, 
and also a high sense of honour. All these endowments 
Nicholas possessed. He had an amiable graciousness of 
manner which endeared him at once to those who were 
presented to him; and Sir George Buchanan admits that 
the Tsar won his own personal affection and devotion. 
He stoutly defends him from the charge of falsity, which 
has been rather freely—and we may add naturally—made 
against His Majesty. The Emperor was in the habit of 
dismissing by letter Ministers with whom he had less 
than twenty-four hours before been in confidential con- 
versation, without then imparting to them the slightest 
inkling of his intentions. Sir George remarks that most 
of us dislike giving our servants notice, and the Emperor 
preferred to convey in writing to his victims what he 
had not the moral courage to tell them to their faces. 
This unamiable trait was possibly the resultant of some- 
thing deeper than moral cowardice, of which the sub- 
sequent conduct of the Tsar does not convict him. To 
the Emperor of All the Russias it probably did not seem 
wrong, or even extraordinary, that he should dispense 
with the service of his Ministers at any moment and in 
any manner that he chose. They had no rights in such 
matters. His will was and ought to be supreme. His 
personal superiority was unquestioned in his own mind ; 
it derived from the Divine will which had placed him 
where he was, and to which he bowed himself in pro- 
found and unquestioning humility. He shared the 
fatalism of his own simple, docile peasants, who saw in 
success and failure merely manifestations of divine 
favour and divine retribution. When the hour of his 
own dismissal came he accepted it without protest, the 
surface of his impassivity hardly ruffled. 

Another European sovereign, in some respects a 
contrast to Tsar Nicholas, is depicted for us in these 
pages. Sir George Buchanan, M. Paléologue, and M. 
Nekludoff were all three representatives of their coun- 
tries at Sofia, and their observations on Ferdinand I of 
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Bulgaria, taken with the entertaining recollections of 
the author of ‘The Game of Diplomacy,’ enable the 
reader to form a definitive estimate of that crafty and 
talented autocrat. Ferdinand was a charlatan among 
kings. Unlike his hereditary counterpart he was 
resourceful and very determined. Nicholas frequently 
changed his mind, but never his ideas. Ferdinand never 
changed his purpose; but put on fresh principles with 
every new uniform that he donned to suit special 
occasions and to ingratiate distinguished visitors. 
Nicholas inherited a political constitution of iron des- 
potism which shackled his own feeble personality ; 
Ferdinand created an autocratic regime to suit his 
adventurous and artful temper. Though an upstart 
among kings, Ferdinand came of old royal stock. M. 
Paléologue, indeed, considers him to have been a nervous 
degenerate: ‘impulsions, phobies, idées fixes, mélan- 
colie, mégalomanie, délire de la persécution’ were all 
to be found in him. In his early days, when he was a 
young cavalry officer in Vienna, he had been the laugh- 
ing-stock of his companions. His effeminate manner, 
his love of jewels, his exaggerated elegance, his intel- 
lectual affectations made him the butt of a hard-riding, 
card-playing set of jovial subalterns. He was sly, 
suspicious, and unsociable, his mother was the only 
person who understood and loved him, and he never 
made a friend. The first two successes whereby he con- 
solidated his position in Bulgaria were gained, one by 
perjury, and the other by a murder to which he was 
suspected of being a party. When he married the charm- 
ing Princess Marie-Louise of Parma he undertook that 
any offspring of the union should be brought up in the 
Roman Catholic faith. But in order to better his 
position with the Bulgarian people, and to obtain his 
own recognition by Russia, he allowed his eldest son, 
when the moment arrived, to be confirmed according to 
the rites of the Orthodox Church. For the first seven 
years of his reign Stambuloff was the real master of the 
country ; ata time when that vigorous Minister’s presence 
had become particularly irksome to his royal master, he 
was assassinated in the streets of Sofia. 

Ferdinand never gained popularity in the country of 
his adoption ; but the Bulgars, themselves a canny, un- 
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sentimental race, recognised in him a useful promoter of 
their national ambitions. He had an understanding of 
foreign affairs which they had not; and his subtle, 
clandestine methods appealed to their Oriental instincts. 
His versatility was astonishing, and he was a con- 
summate political actor, without scruples, without pity, 
without natural affection. He flattered his enemies and 
reviled his associates. He kissed the hand of the Sultan 
of Turkey and intrigued against him. He kissed Franz 
Josef’s hand, and bowed double before the Emperors of 
Russia and of Germany. The son of a French princess 
and a German prince, he was born to be an international 
chameleon. In conversation with an Entente repre- 
sentative he was a grandson of Louis-Philippe; in his 
talks with partisans of the Central Powers he was the 
Coburg prince and Hungarian cavalry officer. He lived 
in constant fear of assassination ; and deception became 
a habit. Diplomats who on their first appointment to 
Sofia thought it incumbent upon them to pay their 
respects to Ferdinand, when he left or arrived at his 
capital by train, were soon disillusioned; not even his 
own immediate subordinates were informed until the 
very last minute at which station in the neighbourhood 
of Sofia he would leave or mount his train. A motor-car 
would hurry him to his secret destination, while the 
royal flag still flew over his palace to persuade his loyal 
subjects that he was there. He never could abide the 
Bulgarians. He spoke of them disparagingly even to 
foreigners; he lived in perpetual fear of infectious 
diseases, which he chose to believe contact with his 
subjects was peculiarly likely to convey. He incurred 
their odium and disgust during the Balkan Wars by 
insisting upon being disinfected and gloved for the rare 
visits which he thought it politic to make to the hospitals 
for wounded soldiers. 

If his physical cowardice was notorious he cannot be 
denied moral courage ; for to have undertaken the task 
of ruling Bulgaria was a very spirited act. Nor was he 
devoid of accomplishments. He was master of seven or 
eight languages; he was a distinguished botanist and 
ornithologist ; well-read; and when he pleased a most 
engaging conversationalist. He thoroughly enjoyed 
playing the monarch, and liked to dazzle his guests 
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with a display of magnificence, or to overwhelm them 
with unexpected profusion. He spent lavishly, and 
resorted to every sort of shift to refill the royal purse. 
He was in debt to the Emperor of Russia for a large 
sum in 1915; and Germany seized that psychological 
moment to make him considerable advances, on the sole 
understanding that his country should be on her side in 
the war. He was always his own Foreign Minister. He 
conducted business by preference at secret meetings, and 
was supremely confident in his ability to outwit others. 
When M. Paléologue spoke to Sazonoff of Ferdinand’s 
‘consummate ability,’ the latter’s reply was, ‘Je ne sais 
pas ce qui resterait de son habileté, si l’on en retirait la 
perfidie. And King Edward’s message to him, entrusted 
to Sir George Buchanan on his appointment to Sofia, was : 
‘You may tell the Prince that I have not forgotten the 
fact that he is my cousin, but that, so long as he pursues 
his present double-faced policy, he cannot count on my 
support.’ Sir George, the personification of diplomatic 
discretion, did not find an opportunity of delivering the 
message in full; and in a similar spirit of caution he 
toned down a remark of Lord Salisbury’s. It seems a 
pity; for it might have chastened the vanity of this 
strutting autocrat, surrounded by the servile flatterers 
of Sofia, to learn some of the opinions that were held of 
him by the world outside. 

In our happily unwritten Constitution there is an 
elasticity which gives play to the character of those who 
are seated in its high places. Is the king a man of 
weak character, the government of the land can be 
administered without him; is he endowed with a strong 
personality, he can exercise powerful political influence 
without ever overstepping his constitutional limits. The 
opposite was the case in Russia, for of all forms of 
government, as Baron Korff justly observes, autocracy 
is the least flexible. The Tsar’s autocratic powers held 
him in their own iron grip; his every caprice, whether 
he so desired or not, was a law, his casual utterance a 
decree. Could he possibly have modified the Constitution 
which he inherited as a sacred trust from his father? 
Only if he had been a man of exceptional strength, 
exceptional ability, and of almost superhuman self- 
abnegation—and then only in time of peace. That is 
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the answer suggested by perusal of the works before us. 
In a few words only Sir George Buchanan mentions the 
developments that had recently occurred in Russia. 
Industries had sprung up, and were every day adding a 
larger and more intelligent proletariat to the big towns; 
the Zemstvos were increasing in numbers and in autho- 
rity ; new ideas were flowing in from the West; agrarian 
reform was recognised as overdue alike by the infelli- 
gentsia and the peasants, who coveted ownership of the 
land they tilled. Some such measure would, indeed, 
have been a natural sequel to the liberation of the serfs 
decreed by Alexander II in 1861. The country was ready 
for some advance; and had Nicholas been a man of very 
strong and independent character he might have revolu- 
tionised Russia any time between his accession and 1914 
(and especially from 1905 onwards) and have still retained 
his throne. He had only to issue an ukase. But what a 
moral effort that involved! What a weight of tenacious 
and interested opposition he would have to bear! The 
whole corrupt and intriguing bureaucracy had all the 
administrative posts in their hands, and were determined 
not to relax their grasp. Moreover, whatever inclina- 
tions Nicholas may occasionally have had towards reform 
were, as we have seen, stifled within the bosom of his 
own family. And when at last, in the shock and break 
of war, reform came, it was no longer reform, it was not 
even merely revolution ; it was collapse. 

How complete was the breakdown was more quickly 
perceived by M. Nekludoff in Stockholm than by the 
British and French representatives in Petrograd. Sir 
George Buchanan still hoped to keep Russia in the war. 
He advocated a constitutional government. Before the 
revolution came he repeatedly departed from diplomatic 
etiquette to the extent of pressing reforms upon the 
Tsar. But he only did so under the stress of war condi- 
tions, and then it was too late. Had he (or his predecessor) 
been able to impress upon the autocrat to whom he was 
accredited the need of parting with some of his imperial 
powers before war broke out he would indeed have been 
entitled to a large niche in the fane of history. No 
doubt such exhortations form no part of the duties of a 
foreign envoy; but neither were they conventional in 
war-time, when Sir George permitted himself the liberty 
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of makingthem. Even then it required much diplomatic 
courage ; for he had to do it on his own responsibility, 
the Foreign Office refusing to give him official authorisa- 
tion for the language which he announced his intention 
of using. Doubtless, therefore, if he had been as daring 
in peace-time as he was during the war, he would have 
been promptly recalled. And therein we see an inherent 
weakness of diplomacy. Convention is its watchword, 
and etiquette its shibboleth. 

The earlier chapters of Sir George’s book abound in 
tributes to their binding force. After a dinner at Peter- 
hof, for instance, in the year 1911, Sir George was 
informed by a Court Chamberlain that the Tsar wished 
to speak to him, and he was accordingly requested to 
stand on one side of the room where His Majesty was 
about to pass. The British Ambassador took his station 
at the spot indicated, but the Tsar passed him without 
apparently noticing him. Sir George, undismayed, once 
more allowed himself to be placed in an advantageous 
position for attracting the Imperial notice ; but again only 
to be overlooked. When the experiment was about to be 
repeated a third time, the Ambassador entered a reluc- 
tant protest; he eventually had the gratification that 
the Emperor, when about to retire, shook his hand and 
bade him good night. It is pleasantly ingenuous on the 
part of Sir George to relate such incidents, which to a post- 
war generation appear slightly ridiculous. Recording 
his last effort to move the Tsar in favour of introducing 
reforms, he says that His Majesty, instead of, as usual, 
receiving him informally in his study and inviting him 
to smoke, caused him to be ushered into the audience 
chamber and received him standing. 


‘My heart, I confess, sank within me,’ writes the British 
Ambassador, ‘and for a moment I seriously contemplated 
renouncing my original purpose. In these democratic days, 
when Emperors and Kings are at a discount, such nervous- 
ness on my part may seem out of place. But the Emperor of 
All the Russias was then an autocrat, whose slightest wish 
was law; and I was about not only to disregard the hint 
which he had so plainly given me, but to put myself in the 
wrong by overstepping the bounds of an Ambassador’s sphere 
of action.’ 


This incident forms one of the counts in the charge 
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which has been made against Sir George Buchanan of 
fomenting the Russian revolution. Princess Paley, to 
meet whose accusations Sir George in the first instance 
wrote his book, declares that the Emperor’s mode of 
‘ receiving the British Ambassador on this occasion 
marked his displeasure of the part which he was playing 
in the revolutionary agitation. The charge contains the 
half-truth that Sir George, as he readily avows, saw and 
consulted with the Liberal Opposition leaders of the 
Duma, and not only sympathised with their views, but 
frankly pressed them on the Tsar. No attitude could 
have been more proper in a representative of Britain; 
and the argument that because he supported liberal 
views he engineered the revolution will certainly carry 
no weight with his countrymen. 

Another charge is levelled from the same quarter 
against Sir George Buchanan, namely, that he failed to 
deliver a telegram from King George inviting the Tsar 
to seek refuge in England. Sir George gives the facts, 
which, while explaining the difficulties, substantially 
confirm the charge. The telegram in question did not 
in fact contain one word about the Tsar’s coming to 
England. It was apparently an expression of sympathy 
and re-assertion of the warm affection entertained by 
the King for his cousin in his misfortune; but, in order 
to understand the situation fully, it should be mentioned 
that at the request of the Russian Provisional Govera- 
ment ‘the King and His Majesty’s Government’ an- 
nounced through the British Ambassador that they ‘ were 
happy to accede to the request of the Provisional Govern- 
ment and to offer the Emperor and his family a refuge 
in England.’ This offer was duly conveyed to M. Miliu- 
koff, who was at the moment Foreign Minister; but it 
seems to have got no further. Nor does the personal 
telegram from King George. Sir George Buchanan, in the 
correctest diplomatic etiquette, asked Miliukoff to have 
it delivered to the Emperor, who, though still at Tsarskoe 
Selo, was virtually a prisoner there. Miliukoff promised 
to deliver the telegram ; but, trembling before the anti- 
monarchical threats of the Soviet leaders, failed to give 
effect to his promise. It remains unfortunately true, 
therefore, that the ill-starred Emperor, abandoned by 
most of his relations and almost every one of his personal 
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followers, went to his doom without even the faint con- 
solation that King George’s message of unaltered affec- 
tion would have brought him. Sir George did the correct 
thing; but the correct thing is not usually of much avail 
in the turmoil of revolution. He was anxious, and 
properly anxious, to be on good terms with the Pro- 
visional Government, into whose hands power had 
nominally passed. One believes that a man of resource, 
promptitude, and vigour might, nevertheless, have found 
some means of passing a message through the closed 
gates of Tsarskoe Selo. 

The truth is that diplomatists are, by the nature of 
their profession, out of place in war or revolution. 
Theirs is a peace-time occupation. ‘I want no diplomats,’ 
exclaimed Mr Lloyd George to Prince Sixte of Bourbon 
in 1917, ‘diplomats were invented to waste time.’ The 
exclamation was perfectly intelligible in war-time, when 
the elaborate methods of formal diplomacy are inoppor- 
tune. The political machinery of peace is put out of 
gear by war, for it was never made to stand the strain. 
The qualities that make a diplomatist successful are 
precisely those that are inappropriate to moments of 
crisis. To temporise is virtue in diplomacy, but is almost 
always disastrous in war. To pause, to consider, to 
consult here and there, to reconsider, to sound, and at 
length to decide upon a middle course—all this may be 
as wise in the one case as it is fatal in theother. Hesita- 
tion and doubt are as proper in a diplomat as they are 
unbecoming to the soldier. And the soldier’s qualities— 
promptitude, vigour, resolution, even ruthlessness—are 
necessary to stem or to steer the forces of revolution. 
No man who has been accustomed to work for the whole 
of his life in the atmosphere of the study, the drawing- 
room, and the banquet-hall—a diplomatist’s working- 
hours know no intermittence—can be expected to adapt 
himself in a trice to conditions wholly different, when 
convention is engulfed in chaos, and rules of procedure 
cease to be any guide at all. Human nature itself 
becomes strange to the diplomat, for he has to deal with 
individuals the opposite of those among whom he has 
been trained to work. 

The path of a diplomatist is normally smooth. It 
may contain traps, and there may be attractive bypaths 
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that lead to delusion and failure; but it will not take 
him, as a rule, over rocky places, up high mountains, 
or along dangerous precipices. Particularly was the 
career a pleasant one to the older generation. Sir George 
Buchanan was one of the last of those who were nomi- 
nated for the service, with only a qualifying examination 
to pass that was little more thanaformality. If a young 
man was born in the diplomatic family, had good looks 
and good manners, was gifted with a due portion of 
common sense and a knowledge of languages, he was 
considered a fit person to enter a career, the essence of 
which is to be a representative Englishman among 
foreigners. His work then took him, and takes him 
still, from one alien country to another, among French- 
men and Germans and Turks, to South America, Japan, 
the Balkans. He learns to understand and appreciate 
every possible point of view. He makes friends in one 
place and another, and finds himself-in warm sympathy, 
at different times, with perhaps incompatible ideas. If 
he is not careful he will lose all his convictions ; he will 
hesitate ever to express any decided opinions; he will 
balance, argue for this and for that, criticise, scepticise, 
avow himself agnostic. The sharpest spur to positive 
activity is narrowness of conviction. Great men of 
action are made of different stuff from that which pro- 
duces the successful diplomatist. The diplomatist’s mind 
may easily become so broadened by the variety of his 
experiences that even his national prejudices wear off. 
He may become a denationalised and so an abnormal 
representative of the nation which he impersonates to 
his colleagues. 

Into this pitfall Sir George Buchanan certainly never 
fell. He was the typical English diplomatist, courteous, 
distinguished, honourable. To a singular degree he was 
accepted by Russians as the true type of the great nation 
which he represented. As in 1914 he had striven for 
peace, but held national dishonour to be the only evil 
that was greater than war, so the British Ambassador 
stood through the revolutionary months for the British 
political practice of moderate reform. He acquired 
immense popularity in the land where he resided, and 
was made a freeman of Moscow—an honour which had 
previously been conferred only on one foreigner and 
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eight Russians. But his influence diminished as the 
revolution progressed. He pinned his faith to the Duma. 
He continued to believe in the leaders of the March 
revolution, Miliukoff, Kerensky, and the rest, when real 
power—if they ever possessed it—had passed completely 
out of their hands. He presumably forwarded to 
London, without controverting it, their deplorable advice 
that Trotzky, then a prisoner in British hands, should be 
released. He accepted the glib asseverations of Tere- 
schenko that the Bolsheviks did not count for much, 
and would soon be suppressed by the Provisional 
Governnient. Up to the moment of revolution Sir George 
Buchanan was an admirable and worthy representative 
of hiscountry. He kept in close touch both with the,Tsar 
and the Opposition leaders, and was trusted by all. In 
a land of intrigue his straightforwardness won him a 
notable position. 

When revolution came the British Government con- 
sidered that it might be advisable to have in Petrograd 
a representative less personally identified with the old 
regime, and with greater personal bias towards socialism. 
They therefore commissioned Mr Arthur Henderson, the 
Labour member of the War Cabinet, to proceed to Russia, 
with full power to supersede Sir George Buchanan if he 
thought fit. They telegraphed to Sir George suggesting 
that ‘it might be well if he were to come to London a 
few weeks after Mr Henderson’s arrival to give the 
Government the benefit of his personal advice.’ This 
ambiguous request was met by the Ambassador in a 
typically simple, straightforward manner. He asked 
whether he were being recalled. The reply came that 
there was no question of his being recalled. 

This miserable duplicity marred what was otherwise 
a sensible, even if unusual, act on the part of Mr Lloyd 
George. The French Government, animated by the same 
perfectly intelligible motives, recalled M. Paléologue, and 
appointed the eminent Socialist, M. Albert Thomas, to 
his place. Since Russia was, in fact, at the end of her 
strength, and about to give herself over to anarchy with 
the recklessness of a voluptuary plunging into dissipa- 
tion, it mattered little who were the foreign envoys; a 
strong man of action alone might have exercised some 
influence on the course of events. But to conceal from 
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Sir George the true nature of Mr Henderson’s powers 
was to prepare the scene for an unedifying quarrel 
between two rival representatives of Britain. Fortu- 
nately both displayed the most perfect tact, Mr Hender- 
son, after sounding the Ministers of the Provisional 
Government, came to the conclusion that Sir George 
was better fitted for the work than he himself was, and 
honourably retired. 

The Ambassador followed him home a year later. 
His health failed under the strain of difficulty and 
danger, and his doctor ordered his return. Sir George 
tells with his usual charming ingenuousness how he 
swiftly revived upon crossing the frontier out of Russia. 
What he believed to be incipient influenza disappeared, 
and hearty appetite returned. He became, in London, 
the Ambassador a la mode. 

Other books on the downfall of Tsarist Russia fill in 
for us the colour which Sir George Buchanan’s political 
narrative omits. His own daughter’s volume ‘ Petro- 
grad: the City of Trouble,’ lighted up with more vivid 
flashes the bearing of Russians within the doomed capital. 
M. Paléologue’s long work contains more penetrating 
observations on the Slavonic character, and abounds in 
excellent obiter dicta—as, for instance, ‘ Machiavellism 
was already old when Machiavelli invented it.’ The 
volumes which we have had under review let us into 
the secrets of the diplomatic machinery, and they have 
the merit of telling of recent events. So many memoirs 
now divulge to the general public for the first time the 
tricks and perfidies of German policy between 1880 and 
1914! 

Sir George Buchanan’s authoritative volumes must 
always remain of immense value to historians of this 
epoch and to all students of diplomacy. Some recent 
reminiscences, British and foreign, have shown that, if 
memory is sometimes a fickle friend, memoirs are often 
a valuable ally. Sir George Buchanan was in close con- 
tact with the tremendous events which brought about 
the overthrow of the Romanoff dynasty and the collapse 
of the Russian Empire; his word is the word of an 
honest man, his testimony unimpeachable. 


A. L. KENNEDY. 
2pd2 
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Art. 12—IRELAND, ROME, AND THE REPUBLICANS. 


1. The Revolution in Ireland, 1906-23. By W. Alison 
Phillips. Longmans, 1923. 

2. The Irish Revolution and how it came about. By 
William O’Brien. Allen and Unwin, 1923. 

3. in Irlande. By Simone Téry. Paris: Ernest Flam- 
marion, 1923. 


THE history of Ireland during the last twelve years is 
a sad history. Whatever causes are assigned for the 
miseries that have come upon the sister island, there is 
no doubt as to the fact that Ireland has suffered terribly 
during the progress of the revolution which has now 
been arrested, although it cannot yet be said that it is 
terminated, or that the forces of disruption and disorder 
are exhausted. The story of these troubled years is 
told with remarkable impartiality and insight by Prof. 
Alison Phillips in his fine book ‘The Revolution in 
Ireland, which may be commended to English and 
American readers as by far the most trustworthy 
account of the struggle, which ended in the concession 
by Great Britain to Southern Ireland of the largest 
possible measure of freedom that is consistent with 
her position as a part of the British Empire. That the 
British Government, with the best intentions, made 
many mistakes in the attempt to maintain the Union 
as it was accepted in 1801 is certain; but that the 
methods by which the Irish advocates of national 
‘freedom’ supported their cause were in many direc- 
tions discreditable and unworthy is no less certain. 
Prof. Phillips does not conceal the faults on either side. 


‘The British people,’ he writes, ‘ who are at bottom neither 
cowardly nor ungenerous, will some day awake to the fact 
that it was the cowardly and ungenerous policy of their 
Government, culminating in the great surrender, which has 
been largely responsible for the woes of Ireland, and that 
they cannot rid themselves of a share in this responsibility 
by shutting their eyes and ears. The American people, 
whose sense of their own exceptional righteousness is apt 
to lead them into blundering interference in the concerns of 
other nations, have also their share of responsibility. It is 
hardly for them to affect indifference to the misfortunes 
which their ill-informed clamour helped to create.’ 
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This is plain speaking, but it needs to be said, and it 
ought to be remembered if difficulties arise in the future 
as to the nature of the Irish Constitution in its relation 
to the King. 

Mr William O’Brien’s book is mainly concerned with 
the internecine quarrels of the several sections of Irish 
Nationalists during the years 1910-22, and is of little 
interest now to any one except the survivors of the 
constitutional nationalists. Mr O’Brien, whose sym- 
pathies are obviously with the Republicans rather than 
with Mr Cosgrave’s Government, seems still to think 
that Ulster could have been persuaded to throw in her 
lot with the rest of Ireland, had his advice as to policy 
been followed. He is insistent on the theme that the 
Partition of Ireland was an unstatesmanlike and miser- 
able expedient, and in this he will find many to agree 
with him; but it is not easy to see how the unity of 
Ireland could have been preserved, save by the mainte- 
nance of the larger unity, which close political association 
with Great Britain secured. Madame Téry’s little book, 
which we have included in our list as it is being widely 
advertised in France, makes no pretension to any im- 
partial examination of the facts. It is written through- 
out from the Sinn Fein point of view, and ignores the 
existence of any loyalists in the South of Ireland, while 
it makes no mention of any of the atrocities (such as the 
murder in their beds of British officers in November 1920) 
by which the Irish revolutionaries brought discredit on 
their cause and shame on the name of Ireland. Its most 
interesting feature is the picture that it gives of the 
leaders of the Irish Free State, whose personalities are 
described with partiality indeed, but with adroitness and 
a certain measure of insight. 

There is little indication in any of the books before us 
of a predisposing cause of the Irish Revolution, which 
was in reality very powerful. No true picture of Irish 
conditions in the past can be drawn without some 
understanding of the part played by the Roman Catholic 
clergy ; and, although the subject is an ungrateful one, 
we shall devote some paragraphs to it, Briefly, it may 
be said that the Irish priests showed-themselves at their 
best when Irish grievances were at their worst, but that 
their influence became less and less beneficent as these 


a 
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grievances were redressed. In the later years of the 
18th century the memory of the Penal Laws was very 
bitter, although they had almost entirely ceased to be 
operative ; and the priests deserve credit for the steady- 
ing influence that they exerted and for the faithfulness 
with which they discharged the office of a spiritual 
ministry. 

In those days, the Irish clergy had, for the most part, 
received their education in French and Italian seminaries, 
and they came back to work among their people with 
minds enlarged by travel and association with other 
nations. But after the outbreak of the French Revolu- 
tion, it became impossible for young Irishmen to be 
educated in France. In the year of the Revolution, 
Trinity College was opened to Roman Catholics; but 
their bishops wished for an exclusive seminary under 
their own control, and Maynooth was set up, almost all 
the trustees being ecclesiastics. It is interesting to recall 
that while such a system received the support of Edmund 
Burke (he wished all the trustees to be bishops) on the 
ground that he thought it would be a bulwark against 
Jacobinism and democracy, the Irish laymen saw more 
clearly the dangers inherent in the seminary type of 
education in Ireland.* Time has proved that they were 
right. Maynooth has not bred men of high culture 
or wide vision; it has been rather the seed-plot of 
obscurantism and disloyalty. At the time of Catholic 
Emancipation, the Roman bishops were men of loyal 
speech, and while they were patriotic Irishmen they did 
not foster disloyalty to the King. For many years, 
until the middle of the 19th century, they did much to 
discourage the secret societies which have been the curse 
of Ireland; and it was not until two generations had 
passed after the founding of Maynooth that the narrow 
spirit of its constitution began to display its evil effects. 

For the past sixty or seventy years, the Irish priest- 
hood has been almost wholly recruited from Irishmen 
of the lower classes, educated exclusively among men of 
their own type, at the smaller theological seminaries 
and finally at Maynooth. The vague ideas of their child- 

hood about the supposed iniquities of British rule have 





* The story of the founding of Maynooth is told by Lecky in ch. viii of 
his ‘ Ireland in the Eighteenth Century.’ 
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not been corrected by any more enlightened teaching ; 
and so while Great Britain was honestly endeavouring 
(and with much success) to ameliorate the lot of the 
Irish peasant, the clergy were growing more and more 
hostile to the British connexion, and less and less 
sensitive as to the morality of the means employed by 
politicians to stir up Irish discontent. The Plan of 
Campaign, for instance, against the payment of rents 
was condoned by many of the Irish bishops. Their 
political-influence, perhaps, was at its height at the close 
of the 19th century. They sympathised, as was entirely 
natural for men of their birth and education, with the 
demand for Home Rule; and they began to show a 
hostility, in many cases, to the Protestants of Ireland 
which was ominous. Mr William O’Brien exposes in his 
narrative the sinister nature of the ‘Board of Erin’ 
Hibernian Association, a secret or semi-secret Roman 
Catholic Society to which no Protestant could be admitted. 
This, it is true, was denounced after a time by Cardinal 
Logue, but it had already done great mischief in the 
North of Ireland. So, too, an [Irish ‘Catholic Associa- 
tion’ for the boycotting of Protestants was formed 
under the auspices of many Dublin priests and with the 
cognisance of Archbishop Walsh. This, again, had not 
a long life; it was too obviously partisan and pro- 
vocative. But the point to be remembered is that 
neither of these societies would have had a chance 
of success, had the bishops condemned them at the 
beginning. 

We come on to 1907. The Irish Council Bill was put 
forward in all good faith by Great Britain to meet Irish 
aspirations for self-government. But it was wrecked, 
not by Mr Redmond, who would have accepted it, but by 
Mr Devlin, acting in this instance in co-operation with 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy. Indeed, people began 
to say that the Irish bishops did not really desire Home 
Rule at all, so forward were they to thwart a scheme 
for Irish self-government which had a reasonable hope 
of success. But that was not the true reason of the 
bishops’ action. They, or the majority of them, had 
come to the conclusion that by a continuance of political 
agitation, Irish freedom could be won in larger measure 
than had as yet been offered; and for the last fifteen 
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years the Irish hierarchy have endeavoured to be in 
the van of the movement for the independence of 
Ireland, expecting thus most surely to retain the con- 
fidence of their people, and to continue the exercise of 
that control of public affairs which they had so long 
enjoyed. In 1918, it was mainly due to the Bishop of 
Raphoe (Dr O’Donnell) and his colleagues, the Archbishop 
of Cashel and the Bishop of Down, that the Majority 
Report of the Irish Convention, which satisfied Mr 
Redmond, was not accepted as a settlement by four-fifths 
of the delegates. The Ulster representatives would not 
have it because it went too far, but the Roman Catholic 
bishops would not have it because it did not go far 
enough. 

It may be thought, however imprudent or anti- 
British such policy as this may have been, that there 
is nothing to find fault with, granted the standpoint of 
a Roman Catholic Irishman. That may be plausibly 
argued. But, unhappily, the bishops did not stop there. 
Their denunciation of the Conscription Bill which was 
suggested for Ireland as for England during the peril 
of the Great War, and the language in which any 
attempt to enforce it was arraigned in advance, was 
directly hostile to the interests of the Empire and was 
inflammatory in the most dangerous degree. So serious 
was its effect that the British Government receded from 
their avowed intention, and conscription was never 
applied to any part of Ireland. The bishops went so far 
as to advocate resistance ‘by the most effectual means 
at the disposal of the Irish people.’ That was under- 
stood to mean a resort to arms and to killing, if the 
occasion should arise; and such an interpretation was 
not disowned. After the Armistice, and during the 
miserable years 1919-21, the methods that were adopted 
in what was called the War against England, included 
the assassination of obnoxious persons. Unhappily, 
the pronouncements that came from Maynooth which 
ought to have condemned murder simpliciter were 
always accompanied by such denunciations of Britain’s 
policy and of British soldiers’ alleged misdeeds, as to 
suggest to their people that killing was no murder 
where a servant of the Crown was the victim. It 
remained only to say this openly, and it was said in an 
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article in the ‘Irish Theological Quarterly,’ * the official 
organ of Maynooth, by a certain Prof. O’Rahilly. This 
magazine is published with the imprimatur ‘ Nihil 
obstat’ and with the sanction of the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Dublin. That does not mean, of course, 
that the Archbishop is to be taken as approving every 
sentiment advocated, but it does mean that the com- 
petent ecclesiastical authority certifies that nothing con- 
tradictory of faith or morals has been printed. Thus 
the young gunmen of Ireland were assured of absolution 
after an act of assassination, to be pronounced by a 
priestly sympathiser, for he in his turn could point to 
the imprimatur of Archbishop Walsh as justifying him 
in treating the killing of a ‘tyrant’ or one of his 
myrmidons as an act of warfare which could be regarded 
as lawful. This astonishing and audacious teaching was 
noticed in the British Press, and in the next number a 
footnote (but no apology) appeared to the effect that 
the publisher had inadvertently failed in submitting the 
article in question to the censor. But it had done its 
work, and the young Roman priests in many cases acted 
on it. That the Bishops approved such teaching, we 
cannot believe; but they did not denounce it as the 
leaders of a Christian Church might reasonably have 
been expected to do. That the Roman hierarchy in 
Ireland during the years 1917-23 subordinated their 
moral teaching to their political sympathies is, we are 
afraid, only too apparent. 

What has been the result, since the establishment of 
the Free State, upon ecclesiastical authority in Ireland ? 
There can be no doubt as to the answer. The Roman 
Church has lost much of its prestige and its power. She 
has thrown in her lot with the Free State as against the 
Republicans, but the Republican gunmen have treated 
with contempt episcopal admonitions against violence 
and arson and killing of one’s fellow-countrymen. That 
cannot be wrong per se in 1923, which was legitimate in 
1921 ; so the Republicans argue, and it is not easy to find 
an answer. In fact, the Roman bishops have lost con- 
trol even of their own younger clergy, whose violence of 
speech is quite as marked as, and more dangerous than, 





* ‘Some Theology about Tyranny,’ October 1920. 
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that of the laymen for whose edification they are 
responsible. This is a lamentable circumstance, to be 
regretted by all lovers of peace and righteousness, for 
the Roman Catholic Church was, on the whole, a moral 
force of great effectiveness in Ireland. That its teach- 
ings should be replaced by anarchic and communist 
doctrines would be a very sad issue of the Irish Revolu- 
tion; and unless the leaders of the predominant Church 
keep their political opinions in the background and 
confine themselves to their proper business, we are 
afraid that they may have to face even more serious 
indiscipline on the part of their people, than they have 
had to tolerate in the past. Dante’s warning to the 
Church that she cannot employ successfully at once the 
sword and the pastoral staff has been verified once more. 


‘L’un l’altro ha spento; ed é giunta la spada 
col pastorale ; e l’un con Il’altro insieme 
per viva forza mal convien che vada.’ 


The Free State Government have shown by their 
actions and by their words that they do not intend to 
allow ecclesiastics to shape their policy, or to interfere 
in public business, as the Irish bishops have been accus-* 
tomed to do. There are no priests in the Dail, and no 
ecclesiastic of any denomination was offered a place in 
the Senate. That is probably, on the whole, a good 
thing; at any rate it shows the temper of the new 
Ireland. This temper was remarkably exhibited last 
spring, when a Papal Nuncio, Monsignor Luzio, was sent 
by the Vatican authorities to examine Irish affairs. It 
was first announced that he was to have an official 
interview with President Cosgrave, but this was 
promptly denied by the Irish Government, who stated 
in the Press that they could have no dealings with the 
Monsignor, other than an exchange of private courtesy. 
Then it was publicly stated on his behalf that Monsignor 
Luzio’s visit had nothing to do with politics but that it 
was on ecclesiastical business only, although he would 
willingly advise on politics if he were invited to do so. 
But Cardinal Logue promptly quoted in the Press 
Monsignor Luzio’s official letters of credence, which 





* * Purgatorio,’ xvi, 109. 
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made it quite plain that his mission had been political 
rather than ecclesiastical. Thereupon the Irish public 
heard no more of the Papal Nuncio. This was an as- 
tonishing fiasco. Such a thing as the refusal of the 
Irish National leaders to receive officially an envoy from 
the Vatican, would have been inconceivable twenty 
years ago. The Roman Catholic Church in Ireland has, 
indeed, lost prestige and power; and the historian of the 
future will not find difficulty in attributing this, in large 
measure, to its unwise entanglement with revolutionary 
policies, and the disillusionment of the lay people as to 
the ethical teaching of their spiritual leaders. 

It is, however, of little profit to address oneself par- 
ticularly to an examination of the causes which have 
brought about the Revolution. What is important is to 
examine the prospects of the future, in order that 
opportunities may not again be lost of goodwill and 
mutual understanding, and that paths of peace and 
prosperity may be prepared in which the next genera- 
tion of Irishmen may walk. 

The recent elections in Southern Ireland indicate 
pretty accurately the state of Irish opinion. There is a 
large majority in favour of Mr Cosgrave’s Government, 
and a still larger majority of delegates who support the 
Treaty. But there is an alarmingly large minority of 
irreconcilables who disown the Irish Free State as 
constituted by law, and who will accept nothing short 
of an independent Republic. It is not quite clear at the 
time of writing whether the forty-four Republican dele- 
gates will attempt to form a Government of their own, 
but they have not taken the necessary oath and there- 
fore cannot take their seats in the Dail. To make a 
declaration of faithfulness to the King and of allegiance 
to the Irish Free State is held by them to be inconsis- 
tent with their principles. It would, however, be a 
dangerous policy if they were permitted to make the 
declaration, as the Labour Party did in the last Dail, 
viz. to pronounce the necessary words and then add 
that they do not consider themselves bound in conscience 
by them. Mr Cosgrave’s Government acted weakly in 
allowing the Labour members to take such a course 
without protest or challenge; and to permit the Re- 
publicans thus openly to flout the constitution while 
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exercising the privileges of members of Parliament might 
bring disaster very soon. For the fact ought not to be 
concealed that many of those who accepted the constitu- 
tion of the Irish Free State as legalised in December 1921, 
accepted it only because they saw that Great Britain 
would not agree to that complete separation of Ireland 
from the Empire which they desired. Ireland has the 
status of Canada; no more. Irish Ministers have said 
openly that they would prefer a Republic; but, failing 
that, they have contented themselves with a Constitution 
in which the prerogative of the Sovereign is reduced to 
its lowest terms. And the British Government must be 
prepared to insist rigorously on the maintenance of the 
‘Treaty,’ without any mutilation which would render it 
more acceptable to Republican idealists. We do not 
impugn Mr Cosgrave’s good faith; hitherto he has acted 
like a man of honour, and we believe he means to support 
the Constitution which he administers. But great pres- 
sure will be put upon him, and it is for Great Britain to 
support him and strengthen his hands against de Valera 
and the other rebels, unless the whole Irish question is 
to be reopened, and the Irish loyalists betrayed afresh. 
It must be remembered that there are still in 
Southern Ireland a large number of people who are 
passionately loyal to the King and who are proud of 
their Imperial status as British subjects. They have 
accepted the Constitution of the Irish Free State, 
although they were given no voice when the Treaty 
was under discussion, because they are loyal men and 
patriotic Irishmen, who recognise Mr Cosgrave’s Govern- 
ment as the King’s Government in Ireland, and who 
desire to take their share in promoting the progress of 
their own country. Their houses have been burnt, their 
property seized by brigands, and their persons molested ; 
but nevertheless they are determined to continue to live 
in Ireland and to do what they can to advance its 
prosperity. Their action has been the subject of much 
favourable comment from those who were their political 
opponents in the days when the terms ‘ Unionist’ and 
‘Nationalist’ were badges of party. The Union now 
exists no longer except in the phrase ‘ United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland,’ which legal pedantry still 
accepts; and all good Irishmen must be ‘Nationalists’ 
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if they are to have any place in public affairs and so 
play their part in building up a new Ireland. But such 
men (and there are a large number of them) would not 
live under an Irish Republic. To them the idea of 
forfeiting their privileges as British subjects would be 
abhorrent; it would involve the loss of much that they 
greatly prize. Their sons could no longer serve the 
King in the Army or the Navy or in India and our 
Colonial possessions; they would be ‘foreigners’ on 
English soil. They could no longer say ‘ Civis Britannicus 
sum. Great Britain has satisfied America and the 
Colonies that she has done her best for Ireland; she has 
gained this great political advantage by the Treaty of 
December 1921, but it is the Irish loyalists who have 
paid the price. To go further, no matter what pressure 
is brought to bear by Irish politicians on a British 
Cabinet, would be a dishonourable betrayal of honest 
men such as has never been laid to the count of Britain 
in the years that are past. It is important that this 
should be borne in mind, for voices are sometimes heard 
in Parliament and in English society which loudly 
declare that ‘there is no real difference between the 
Irish Free State and a Republic,’ and that if the latter 
is demanded, Britain would do well to grant it and be 
rid of Ireland for ever. This is what the French call 
‘la politique du pire,’ the policy of making bad things 
worse instead of better, so that the unpleasantness of 
‘carrying on’ may be avoided, and former mistakes may 
be forgotten. It is not true that Ireland is now in the 
position of an independent Republic. Irishmen are all 
subjects of the British Crown, and as such are entitled 
to the dignity and the protection which that involves. 
And the danger of unwise speech to the contrary is that 
it plays into the hands of the Irish Republican party 
which is trying to upset the Irish Free State. It is 
propagating far and wide the idea that England will 
never again interfere in Irish affairs, no matter what 
happens; and that Irishmen can now have a Republic 
if they only take courage to claim it. Such teaching 
may breed serious trouble; and those who foster it in 
England, from whatever motive, are disloyal to the 
Empire and unfaithful to that large company of Irish- 
men who are still proud to be subjects of the King. 
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We have not concealed the difficulties which beset 
Mr Cosgrave, and it is right that they should be given 
timely consideration in this country. ‘Gouverner, c’est 
prévoir’; and most of the blunders to the discredit of 
Britain in her Irish policy have been due to the fact that 
successive British Cabinets would not look ahéad. At 
this moment, a grave problem awaits solution which we 
doubt if the Cabinet have seriously examined. It is the 
problem of the boundary between Ulster and the Irish 
Free State. This boundary, according to the Constitution 
solemnly passed by Parliament, is to be re-examined 
by a Commission, to which Ulster is to nominate one 
member and the Irish Free State another. Ulster has 
loudly declared that she will not give up any territory 
at any one’s bidding, while many members of the Dail 
expect large parts of Tyrone and Fermanagh to be ceded 
to the South. Indeed, Mr William O’Brien assures his 
readers that a promise was made, at the time when the 
Treaty was signed, by two Cabinet Ministers that this 
would be the outcome of the sittings of the Commission. 
This is hard to believe, and it is probable that Mr O’Brien 
was not accurately informed. In any case there is 
nothing of this in Article 12 of the Treaty, and private 
assurances cannot be substituted for the terms of an 
Act of Parliament. But it is natural that Ulster should 
be alarmed, and her unwillingness to appoint a Boundary 
Commissioner is quite intelligible in the circumstances. 
Ulster claims to hold all that she was given by the Act 
of 1920; while the Free State Ministers point to a later 
Act of the Imperial Parliament, by which the new Irish 
Constitution was ratified, and in this Act it is distinctly 
ruled that a Boundary Commission is to sit. It was 
never contemplated by the British Parliament that any- 
thing further than slight readjustments of the boundary 
would be determined by the Commission, but—again— 
that is not stated in any legal instrument. 

The importance of the matter to Mr Cosgrave and 
his Ministers is due to the strong feeling against the 
partition of Ireland which is shared by all parties in 
the South and West. The Republicans allege that the 
signatories to the Treaty betrayed the Irish cause by 
consenting to partition on any terms. The Free State 
Government reply that it was inevitable in December 
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1921 that part of Ulster should be permitted to stand 
out; but that the Boundary Commission (for which they 
have already named their representative) is pretty sure 
to reduce the statutory Ulster to smaller dimensions 
than at present. It is vital for Mr Cosgrave to be able 
to show that, at least, he has done all in his power to 
enlarge the borders of the Irish Free State; and hence 
he must continue to press the matter on the British 
Government. Indeed, if a Commission be not formally 
constituted, the Irish Free State will have a legal 
grievance which they may try to present to the League 
of Nations, of which Southern Ireland is now a con- 
stituent member. The League, indeed, was not consti- 
tuted to deal with domestic differences which may arise 
in various parts of an Empire, but only with inter- 
national disputes; and the Irish Boundary question does 
not come within its purview. That, however, may not 
prevent Mr Cosgrave from invoking the aid of the League, 
whose members must be on their guard against such a 
move. But, in truth, it will be most unfortunate if 
the boundary question is pressed on just now. Ulster 
is governing herself well, and Mr Cosgrave has shown 
that he, too, can govern and control the unruly 
people who form the bulk of the population in the 
South and West. Far better would it be to let this 
quarrel wait for argument, until the Irish atmosphere 
is less heated. But, as it stands, the situation is 
dangerous. Some irresponsible friends of Ulster would 
welcome, it is to be feared, the establishment of an Irish 
Republic in the South just because it would give Ulster 
a valid excuse for refusing to have any more dealings 
with the other provinces. No Ulster Minister has, how- 
ever, advocated so selfish and unworthy a policy; and it 
is hardly conceivable that British Ministers should lend 
themselves to it. If they stand by their word, we have 
no reason to doubt that the Free State Ministers will 
stand by theirs, and that Republican dreams will gradu- 
ally be dissipated by the return of peace and (in the end) 
prosperity to Southern Ireland. 

Prosperity cannot come very soon. The sanguine 
predictions of enthusiastic Irishmen that were the Union 
once dissolved the country would become very rich, 
have been sadly falsified. Taxation is at this moment 
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heavier in the Free State than in Great Britain (or in 
Ulster) ; the cost of living is higher; larger sums than 
were ever contemplated are needed for the maintenance 
of an Irish army, whose soldiers ‘are, indeed, paid on a 
scale of absurd extravagance. Above all, the Free State 
starts on its career hampered by pecuniary obligations 
amounting to many millions of pounds for damage done 
to property, both public and private. Taxation cannot 
be reduced in these unhappy conditions; and the Irish 
Government has spoken quite plainly to the people on 
this point. Ireland will be a poor country for many 
years, and it can never be prosperous while it is charged 
with the cost of a large standing army. 

But how can the army be reduced in strength while 
the Republican malcontents are ready to resort to 
violence, if opportunity were offered them? That is 
Mr Cosgrave’s great difficulty. Prosperity is much to be 
desired, but peace must come first. And it is to his 
credit that he has overcome the organised forces of 
disorder, and compelled them to inaction, at least for a 
time. When the condition of Ireland, both town and 
country, a year ago is borne in mind, the measure of 
order that now prevails is remarkable. The rebels, 
inspired by de Valera and the crazy women who act with 
him, have been subdued by the new Irish troops, and 
14,000 of them are in gaol. It is no longer safe or 
profitable to be a rebel, and Mr Cosgrave, Mr O’Higgins, 
and General Mulcahy are gradually teaching their 
countrymen that the law must be obeyed. Their 
methods have been drastic, indeed. The executions, 
carried out by order of the military courts, without any 
appeal to the civil judge, have been terribly numerous. 
Had one-tenth of these executions been ordered under 
British rule, British sentimentalists would have protested 
to high heaven that the Irish people were being bar- 
barously treated. But General Mulcahy may be pre- 
sumed to understand the psychology of the rebels 
whom he arrests, most of whom were his own brothers- 
in-arms two years ago; and he has undoubtedly suc- 
ceeded better in the unwelcome duty of enforcing the 
law than any British Commander-in-Chief in Ireland 
since 1915. The Republicans call General Mulcahy a 
murderer, not because of his record in the war with 
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England (which might be plausible), but for the part that 
he has taken in restoring order; and they call Mr 
O'Higgins a brute because of his prison administration. 
But all Ireland knows that these figures of speech have no 
more truth behind them than had the similar accusations 
launched against successive Chief Secretaries, or against 
the auxiliary police, which were actually believed by a 
section of the British public, and which proved to be 
useful methods of propaganda when the Treaty was 
under discussion. If crime has to be suppressed, punish- 
ment must not be uncertain or too long delayed, and 
Mr Cosgrave understands this, and has acted upon it 
with singular courage and resolution. 

No one, indeed, can pretend that the common law is 
yet respected in Ireland as fully as it must be if Ireland 
is to continue as a civilised State. The payment of rents 
has almost wholly ceased, and the payment of instal- 
ments by the tenants under the old Land Purchase Acts 
has not been as regular as under British rule. It remains 
to be seen whether the provisions of the new Land Act, 
more favourable to the tenants and more unfavourable 
to the landlords than any hitherto contemplated, will be 
carried into effect. Tenant farmers who have paid no 
rent for some years would prefer to continue in occupa- 
tion of their holdings on such agreeable terms, and they 
are not likely to accept the responsibilities, light as they 
are, of the Act of 1923 unless they must. It is for the 
Government to make it plain to all and sundry that 
holders of land must pay their dues—their rent-charges 
and their taxes—on peril of being dispossessed. There is 
plenty of money belonging to the farmers in the Irish 
banks, and they can pay if they choose to do so. To 
refuse payment of what they owe the State (for the 
private landlord will shortly disappear) is dishonest; 
and as the non-payment of taxes means the impoverish- 
ment of the Irish exchequer, the Ministry of Finance 
cannot ignore defalcations. It is much to be hoped that 
the Irish priests and bishops will teach their people that 
the non-payment of debts, including the withholding of 
rent, is a sin. They have still some influence, although, 
as we have said already, they have lost the commanding 
position which they used to occupy in their dealing with 
the peasantry. 
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Irish Ministers have never abandoned the hope that 
somehow and sometime Ulster may be persuaded to 
throw in her lot with the rest of Ireland. The more 
reasonable of them realise that she cannot, and ought 
not to be, coerced; but they contend (and with justice) 
that Ireland is too small a country to be divided, 
and that experience will probably show after a few years 
that customs barriers between North and South are 
detrimental to trade, so that self-interest will peaceably 
draw both parties together. It may be so, and we hope 
it will be so. But Southern Ireland must remember that 
unless the Ministry succeed in enforcing ordinary honesty 
within the limits of the Free State, in accordance with 
which men pay their rent-charges and their taxes as 
well as their other debts, they will never persuade the 
hardheaded business men of Ulster to have any dealings 
with them. And the credit of the Irish Free State has 
yet to be established as a national asset of value. 

There is another matter that is relevant to consider 
when the ‘partition’ of Ireland is denounced, as it so 
often is by ardent and patriotic Irishmen. Most of 
them would be glad to think that everything possible 
was being done by the rulers of the Irish Free State to 
make it easy for ‘ Ulster to come in,’ whenever she may 
think it desirable to do so. But unfortunately some of 
the more vociferous of the Irish leaders contemplate what 
is called a ‘Gaelic’ Ireland. That is, they look to the 
gradual replacement of English by Irish as the official 
language of the country, and the compulsory instruction 
in Irish of every child. Now, an inevitable consequence 
of this policy, which has already been initiated in the 
Southern schools, will be the formation of a barrier 
between North and South of so formidable a character 
that the fusion of Northern Ireland with Southern 
Ireland will be rendered impossible. If those who desire 
to expel the English language, ultimately, from the Free 
State, have their way, all hope may be abandoned of 
persuading Ulster to join hands with the other provinces. 
At present between the Six Counties and the Twenty- 
Six there is, at any rate, the bond of & common speech ; 
and the politicians who set themselves to break that 
bond, such as Prof. MacNeill, the Minister of Education, 
take a grave responsibility, for they are helping to 
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destroy the conception that Ireland is one, which not a 
few Irishmen still wistfully entertain. The attempt to 
make Ireland a Gaelic-speaking country is not at all 
likely to succeed, and is not really in the economic 
interests of Ireland herself. But apart from that, it is 
hindering the cause of national unity, and in the event 
of its being successful it would do more than anything 
else to estrange Irishmen from their kinsfolk in 
America, who now speak the same mother tongue as 
they. 

The internal and domestic policy of the Free State is, 
to be sure, in the hands of its own people. It is not for 
Great Britain to interfere, so long as the Treaty is 
faithfully observed, and the oath of fidelity to the King 
taken by every member of the Irish Parliament. But in- 
asmuch as the avowed policy of the Free State in regard 
to the Irish language is directly hostile to the avowed 
wishes of its Government as to union with Ulster, it is, 
we conceive, a friendly thing to point this out. Life will 
be difficult enough in Ireland for a generation, without the 
creation of new and unnecessary causes of friction 
between the various sections of the population. And 
signs are not wanting that the Irish people are be- 
ginning to be sensible of this. The Free State will 
need the aid of Irishmen of every class and creed in 
its future development, of Protestant as well as of 
Roman Catholic, of peer as well as peasant, of Irish 
Imperialist as well as Irish Nationalist of the narrowest 
type; and the Minister or the party whose aim is to 
alienate any of these or to deprive them of their due 
place in public affairs will not serve Ireland worthily. 
It is because Mr Cosgrave has shown himself to be 
an impartial as well as a courageous leader that we 
look forward hopefully to his second term of administra- 
tion, and we heartily wish him success. 
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Art. 183—THE LEGACY OF LIBERALISM. 


WHEN things go wrong in this world of ours, it is always 
the habit of mortal men to throw back the responsi- 
bility for present misfortunes on to the generation that 
preceded their own. ‘The fathers have eaten sour 
grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on edge,’ said the 
Princes of Judah, thereby earning the reprobation of the 
prophet Ezekiel. And in a more recent age Victor Hugo 
very rightly satirised the murmurings of French Con- 
servatives on the permanent after-effects of the Revo- 
lution in the absurd song which he puts in the mouth of 
Gavroche : 
‘On est laid & Nanterre: 
—C’est la faute & Voltaire: 
Et béte & Palaiseau 
—C’est la faute & Rousseau.’ 


Remembering this common human tendency, we 
must be careful when we take in hand the distribution 
of responsibilities for any unpleasant modern problem. 
When the world is out of joint it is futile to grumble, 
with Hamlet, on the cursed spite that we—much to our 
disgust—are born to set it right. It is no use to abuse 
our fathers—or wicked uncles—for leaving us the 
difficulties of to-day. 

But if any mental attitude is more useless for 
practical ends than that of the censurer of past genera- 
tions, it is that of the political or social critic who shirks 
the distribution of responsibilities altogether, who would 
have us believe that things happen awry because man- 
kind are mostly fools, and will continue to be so to the 
end. ‘There’s nothing new, and there’s nothing true, 
and it doesn’t much matter,’ is the conclusion of the 
decadent, not of the philosopher. Unfortunately, there 
are a good many things that are new—and some that 
are true—and they do matter a great deal. Wherefore 
let us avoid hasty generalisations, such as that of 
Mr Lloyd George when he spoke of ‘the nations of 
Europe blundering into the war of 1914’—as if general 
human folly, and not certain deliberate intentions in 
certain quarters beyond the German Ocean, had caused 
the catastrophe. 
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Judgments, in short, both moral and intellectual, 
must be made in political as in social history. And just 
as we must avoid loading all responsibilities on to the 
shoulders of our predecessors—as did the followers of 
Rousseau, who thought that kings and priests brought 
all trouble into the world—so we must avoid also the 
tendency to shuffle off all blame from individuals on to 
, common human frailty. ‘Tout comprendre, c’est tout par- 
donner’ is one of the most pernicious generalisations 
ever made. On the contrary, investigation into ante- 
cedents and surrounding circumstances more often leads 
to the comment which the French diplomatist made 
when he found that the man who had jostled him was 
Count Herbert Bismarck, ‘¢a explique—mais ¢a n’excuse 
pas.’ 

This fact, that intellectual judgments have to be 
drawn up from time to time, is our justification for 
making some endeavour to ascertain where responsi- 
bility lies to-day for the existing condition of British 
politics. The obvious course is to explain our present 
discontents by the war and the war alone. Such a 
cataclysm was undoubtedly sufficient in itself to shake 
mankind, morally no less than physically. Old standards 
of right and wrong were upset; the modern decencies of 
international law were proved to be conventions, not 
things real in themselves: the usages of war went 
back to the style of the 17th century, By 1918 we had 
got to the stage of learning with satisfaction of the 
success of our poison-gas, and of exulting in the bombing 
exploits of our airmen over towns that could certainly 
not be described as fortresses. No doubt, we did not 
commence such practices—and, no doubt, we were forced 
to retaliate, when they were used against us, under pain 
of seeing ourselves beaten by a more unscrupulous 
enemy. Nevertheless, such things leave their mark on 
the moral sense. We have supped so freely on horrors 
that we cannot easily readjust jour sympathies and 
sentiments to the standard of 1914. We discuss without 
a shudder topics and propositions which would not have 
been considered to come within the purview of civilised 
humanity ten years ago. It takes a great deal to shock 
us now, and the moral world—like Japan—seems to be a 
shivering sod. 
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Nevertheless, the Great War and its effects on human 
mentality do not explain everything, when we try to 
take stock of our present position. They may have pre- 
cipitated certain movements and tendencies, without 
being their originating cause. We cannot ascribe to the 
War the problems of the Irish Question, or the Indian 
Question, or Unemployment, or Protection, or ‘sympathy 
strikes,’ or lop-sided taxation, or of ever-growing and 
over-expensive Bureaucracy. All these were in the field 
before 1914, and had bulked large enough on occasion 
before ever the Emperor William gave a new turn to 
our thoughts. Some of them we managed to forget for 
a time during the war ; others were always with us as a 
distraction: the Easter insurrection in Dublin, and the 
Clydeside strikes, for example, were not without their 
importance in the military situation. The one showed 
that it was necessary to set aside a larger garrison for 
Ireland, ic. kept men from the Front where every 
bayonet was needed. The other hampered the smooth 
working of the home industrial machine, which was 
keeping the war alive. Asto the growth of Bureaucracy, 
against which wise men were protesting ever since the 
20th century began, the war accelerated its progress 
with a monstrous increase of speed—for when the State 
takes over the charge of every sphere of national 
activity, bureaucrats multiply perforce. It could not be 
prevented—indeed it was necessary, and no protests were 
made at the time; though now, looking back, we see 
that our hastily improvised system was over-expensive — 
—with all its bonuses and increments—and not too well 
organised—with all its duplications of departments, 
offices, and committees, whose work overlapped. . But no 
one can say that the War started the curse of Bureau- 
cracy, though it multiplied its powers and its evils 
tenfold. 

When the Armistice had been signed, and the long- 
protracted negotiations at Versailles had produced a 
string of treaties of varying righteousness and ex- 
pediency, we turned at last to the task of reconstruction, 
and hoped for a few short months that the Millennium 
had arrived, with President Wilson as its herald-angel. 
That was the time when our sanguine Prime Minister 
assured us that Britain was to be made‘a land for 
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heroes to live in.’ The illusion lasted for a very short 
space, and we soon discovered that under the budgets 
of 1919-20 Britain would soon be a land for bankrupts 
to live in. It was gradually borne in upon us that the 
aftermath of war was almost as terrible as war itself, 
and that we had to experience a repetition of all the woes 
that our grandfathers went through in the troublous years 
1815-20, when similar causes produced similar effects. 

It is now two years since we turned away from the 
path of megalomaniac extravagance, and one year since 
the former prophets of extravagance retired from the 
Treasury Bench, with the consoling prospect before them 
that they would soon be able to impute all the effects of 
their own policy to their unlucky successors. We note 
that Mr Lloyd George has already begun this simple 
game, in his book, ‘Is it Peace? ’—published while this 
article was in the press. For politicians are well aware 
that it is only for a very few months that new ministers 
are allowed to refer the existence of their present troubles 
to the doings of their forerunners in office. There would 
be an end to the theory of ministerial responsibility if the 
men of to-day were permitted to plead that they cannot 
cope with the matters turned over to their charge by 
the men of yesterday. 

Nevertheless, it is certain that when a Conservative 
Cabinet—the word Unionist is now dead for all practical 
purposes—comes into power, after seventeen continuous 
years of the rule of non-Conservative Prime Ministers, 
we must take stock of the problems that are placed 
before it. 

On the whole we are inclined to call these problems 
en bloc ‘the Legacy of Liberalism ’—the title that is 
prefixed to this article. For the guidance of Liberalism 
continued right down to the fall of Mr Lloyd George— 
the Coalition Ministry of 1916-22 was his creation, and 
those members of it who were not Liberals may have 
occasionally checked, but never succeeded in directing, 
his activities. How much this was the case was indicated 
by the fact that when he resigned office most of the 
nominally Conservative members of his Cabinet resigned 
with him, and did not appear in Mr Bonar Law’s new 
Government. 

We are far from asserting that Liberalism is now 
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dead, and that we can conduct a post-mortem on its 
remains. Despite of its poor show in the new House of 
Commons, the party and its creed survive, and may yet 
continue to play a prominent réle in the polities of this 
generation. But it would be a bold Liberal who would 
deny that his party is now past its prime, and who 
would assert that he has any confidence in its ability to 
secure a majority in the next (or any other) Parliament. 
A rough calculation of the number not only of Con- 
servative but of Labour seats that it would have to win 
at a general election, in order to place itself in power, 
is sufficient to daunt even the most optimistic Liberal 
statistician. Suppose the two Liberal wings completely 
reunited, and their chiefs working together in brotherly 
affection. How many seats would Labour permit them 
to win from the present Conservative occupants ? 
Obviously in Labour's present temper very few: for Mr 
Ramsay MacDonald’s machine deliberately puts up candi- 
dates to contest any seat where it thinks that its own 
party has any considerable number of votes. On the 
other hand, how many Labour seats are there that 
Liberalism could hope to win without very active Con- 
servative help? And is that help likely to be given 
in the present temper of the Conservative party ? 

It looks, therefore, as if the time had come when 
we might analyse Liberalism and its policy as things 
which can be surveyed at leisure, without any immediate 
fear of their assuming sudden changes of aspect, or 
developing new and startling activities. For the obvious 
policy of ‘ back to Limehouse ’—of cutting out the Labour 
party in proposals of extravagant State interference and 
expenditure—is impossible in practice. The Labour 
party will always ‘go one better,’ since they have openly 
declared themselves ‘Socialists, while all the leading 
members of the Liberal party as openly declared them- 
selves individualists, in the rather academic debate on 
Mr Snowden’s motion which took place last July. It 
was indeed an amendment phrased and brought in by 
Liberals which defeated the original motion that the 
Labour party introduced. So long as the Liberal party 
continues to exist at all, its essential creed must be 
opposed to that of His Majesty’s present Opposition. 

What, then, is the Liberal creed? Several ex-Cabinet 
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Ministers have purported to define it of late; but it 
must be confessed that, since they were speaking to 
hearten up their followers and to collect recruits, they 
had to confine themselves to generalities which did not 
go to the root of the matter. Some of what they said 
might have formed part of Conservative addresses— 
other phrases might have been excerpted from Labour 
propagandist literature. Modern historic Liberalism 
must be studied in its working, not in its proclamations, 
if we are to understand its meaning. 

We must not probe back too far into the past. There 
is no need to discuss the tenets of the Whigs of Charles 
James Fox or Lord Grey. Many of the characteristics 
of early 19th-century Whiggery are as abhorrent to the 
Modern Liberal mind as Fox himself would have been 
to the ‘ Nonconformist Conscience’ of 1880. The Modern 
Liberal was not fully evolved, while the Whigs were still 
an aristocratic nucleus to a rather heterogeneous collec- 
tion of classes, interests, and sects, who united in disliking 
the Tories and in pledging themselves to ‘ Reform ’—a 
word which meant many things to many men. Lord 
Palmerston called himself a Liberal—strange as the fact 
may now appear—but saw the new order approaching 
with no pleasure. ‘When Gladstone gets my place,’ he 
ruefully observed in his old age, ‘we shall have strange 
doings.’ Modern Liberalism does not really go back 
beyond the eighteen sixties. 

There was much that was inspiring to the soul of the 
optimist in its creed as originally formulated. ‘Peace, 
Retrenchment and Reform,’ ‘Splendid Isolation’ from 
the welter of immoral Continental politics, ‘No Im- 
perialism or Militarism,’ ‘The Education of the Masses,’ 
‘Free Trade,’ ‘The People’s Budget,’ ‘One Man, one Vote,’ 
‘The Freedom of the Ballot,’ ‘The Rights of Nationalities,’ 
are all good cries. Unfortunately, in their application to 
practical affairs they often clash in the most tiresome 
fashion. A fervent belief in the rights of nationalities 
‘ rightly struggling to be free '"—e.g. in Bulgaria or Crete— 
leads to words and acts hardly compatible with ‘Splendid 
Isolation’: and ‘ Retrenchment, a cry heard so frequently 
between 1870 and 1880, but so little in 1906-14, is not 
facilitated by grandiose schemes of National Education 
or National Insurance. 
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Nevertheless, the Liberal creed of 1870-90 had much 
that was attractive about it, most of all because it 
appeared to be based on a high moral outlook on the 
world. Embodied in Mr Gladstone, who took himself 
very seriously, it claimed to be altruistic, disinterested, 
founded on righteousness, not on expediency. Those 
who knew that extraordinary man will remember that 
to the very end he was convinced that in all his doings 
he was following the path of moral rectitude, and that 
those who regarded him merely as an adroit politician 
were guilty of positive sin. This was why he could 
seldom trust himself to speak of Disraeli, even long years 
after his great opponent was dead. He could not bring 
himself to talk with indifference or reserve of a man 
whom he regarded as not merely cynical and unscru- 
pulous but as wicked. Wherefore he preferred not to 
talk at all of the sinner. Mr Gladstone was so obviously 
convinced of his own infallibility and impeccability that 
he was able to perform with complete serenity acts 
which in other men would have seemed tricky if not 
dishonest. It may be worth while to quote one of the 
smallest of them in order to explain his mentality. The 
Rector of Ewelme was required by Statute to be a 
graduate of Oxford. Mr Gladstone selected a Cambridge 
man as the most suitable nominee, directed him to take 
an ad eundem degree at Oxford—which is permissible 
by inter-university courtesy and custom—and a very few 
days after he had acquired an Oxford status nominated 
him to the rectory. He was much hurt when he was 
accused of having perpetrated a Jesuitical evasion: and 
his surprise that his action was criticised was perfectly 
genuine. 

Early Modern Liberalism, like Mr Gladstone, was 
somewhat sanctimonious and self-righteous. But it 
profited greatly from its confidence in its own moral 
superiority: a doctrinaire who believes that his oppo- 
nent is not merely stupid but perversely culpable can 
go far in his propaganda, for sincere belief commands 
attention from the multitude. It is an ideal thing to get 
one’s followers into the mental position of the little girl 
of ancient Whig family, who asked her didactic parent, 
‘Father, are Tories born wicked, or do they become 
wicked by choice?’ 
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There was an atmosphere of Pharisaic self-satisfaction 
among that generation of Early Liberals who thanked 
their Maker daily that they were not even as the poor 
Tory. He wanted, misguided creature, to disseminate 
Imperialism—a horrid thing expressed by a horrid word, 
which had a flavour of Julius Cesar or Napoleon about 
it. He desired to keep up the Army, the ancient tool of 
monarchy and the home of idle aristocrats. He wished 
to dabble daily in the dirty water of European politics, 
from which the righteous should keep far off in ‘ splendid 
isolation.’ He opposed the unlimited extension of the 
right of the vote, and had tried to introduce the ‘ fancy 
franchises, by which learning, thrift, or public service 
should entitle a man to more voting power than his 
illiterate or idle neighbour. Though cured for a time of 
his inveterate desire to encourage national agriculture 
by Protection, the Tory still showed a hankering after 
heretical aberrations from the strict observance of un- 
limited Free Trade. He wished to keep Education in 
the hands of votaries of the Established Church, and 
displayed a deplorable aversion to Board Schools. Alto- 
gether he was lacking in the quality of which every true 
Liberal regarded himself as an exponent—broad-minded- 
ness; he was limited, selfish, lacking in humanitarian 
sentiment; he did not proclaim every day that he 
‘ Trusted the People’; when he did so his declaration was 
insincere and unconvincing. 

The misfortune of the Liberal Creed, as time has 
proved, was that it was ultimately founded on two 
theories which will not stand examination. The first 
was Rousseau’s old delusion, passed on from the 18th 
century through the English Jacobins, that man is by 
nature a virtuous and benevolent being, wherefore the 
impulses and judgments of a majority of mankind must 
be morally right. Mr Gladstone once expressed this 
theory in the most naive fashion, when he declared 
that it was the duty of a statesman to watch the public 
mind, and to endeavour to carry out the policy that 
‘the sufficient number’ dictated. Such a declaration 
rests on Rousseau’s notion that mankind is naturally 
both disinterested and wise, that majorities therefore 
must be infallible, and that special training or knowledge 
counts for nothing against numbers. Wherefore, those 
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whom the people place in power must obey the wishes 
of their followers—or rather their masters—rather than 
their own reasoned conclusions. ‘We must trust the 
People’ sounds well as an aphorism, and has often been 
taken to be a glimpse of the obvious. Unfortunately, 
this theory of the omniscience and benevolence of man- 
kind rests on no solid basis. It is, on the one hand, 
inconsistent with the Christian view that man is by 
nature a sinful being, only to be redeemed by a power 
outside himself; ‘perfectibilitarianism’ has been re- 
cognised as rank heresy from the time of Pelagius 
downward. It is, on the other hand, absolutely contra- 
dicted by the scientific view of the history of the human 
species, which demonstrates that early man was a brutal 
semi-bestial creature of disgusting habits, who has after 
long evolution, and only in certain regions and under 
certain limitations, arrived at ideas of right and wrong. 
And these very ideas differ in different races and climes 
—as Herodotus demonstrated two thousand years ago, 
in his quaint story of the Greeks and the Indians who 
were questioned by the Persian King as to the right 
way to deal with parents. There is no justification for 
‘ Majoritarianism,’ with its ‘one man, one vote,’ either in 
science or in religion. Logically those who believe in it 
should declare themselves opposed to both religious and 
scientific teaching, since both strike at the roots of the 
theory on which their conception of government rests. 
The one holds that man is essentially sinful: the other 
demonstrates that no two men are equal and that all 
progress has been due to individuals and not to 
majorities. 

This irrational worship of Majoritarianism is at the 
bottom of half the troubles which the Liberals have 
bequeathed to the present directors of British policy. 
If statesmanship consists in giving to majorities, or to 
supposed majorities, that for which they ask, then the 
statesman becomes merely the demagogue whom 
Aristophanes satirised of old. His function is merely 
Owrebev ro Snug: if Demos asks for the Moon, he must 
at least be given some attractive circular object—cheese 
or what you will—to distract his attention for the 
moment. 

This fundamental delusion as to the right of 
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majorities—counted by head and not weighed by worth— 
to receive whatever they demand, pervades all Liberal 
policy for the last half-century. We may trace it down 
from Mr Gladstone’s scuttle from the Transvaal after 
Majuba Hill: once convinced that a majority of the 
Boers desired independence, he hastened to give it to 
them—thereby entailing a much worse war twenty years 
after. But it is in following the development of Liberal 
policy concerning Ireland that the theory is most easily 
discernible. Mr Gladstone started on the game of giving 
majorities what they asked for, announcing after each 
concession that he had permanently settled the Irish 
Question. And so we get the sequence starting from the 
disestablishment of the Irish Church,—the Land Act of 
1870, that of 1881, the Home Rule Bill of 1885, and the 
second Home Rule Bill of 1893. Lord Rosebery, the last 
of the Whigs, shunted Home Rule for a time, declaring 
that as long as the predominant partner in the Union was 
clearly opposed to it, the question must be relegated to 
the indefinite future. But in 1912 the Irish problem 
cropped up again in the Liberal programme—we are 
invited to believe that the fact that in the Parliament of 
that year the eighty Home Rule members held the 
balance between the equally poised Liberal and Unionist 
parties, had nothing to do with the reappearance of the 
spectre. The Home Rule Bill of 1913-14 was, of course, 
due solely to Mr Asquith’s sudden, if tardy, recognition 
of the fundamental fact that majorities, however 
factious and lawless, must be given what they ask for, 
whatever may be the disastrous consequences to the 
important protesting minority. This was quite in 
accordance with the old logic of Liberalism and might 
have been expected. What was not expected, and still 
causes surprise, is that after the interlude of the Great 
War of 1914-18,°a Liberal Prime Minister should have 
induced a Coalitionist majority to grant to Ireland not 
the old Home Rule, but practical independence—to be 
enjoyed in an orgy of murder, arson, and civil war. Mr 
Lloyd George and his Liberal friends were only carrying 
out an old party theory—but what are we to say of the 
Unionists (a grotesque word to use in 1921) who enabled 
him to complete his plan, despite of the protests of afew 
scores of the ‘ Die Hards’? 
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On this principle, if a majority of the inhabitants of 
the Gold Coast Colony were to demand the restoration 
of Ju-ju rites and human sacrifices, or if an Indian 
majority insisted on the reintroduction of Suttee, no 
Liberal could refuse to listen to them. For Liberalism 
has tolerated in Ireland political agitation accompanied 
by atrocities of which most savages would be ashamed, 
and did not shrink from treaty-making with their 
acknowledged perpetrators, to whom it handed over the 
government of what was once an integral part of the 
United Kingdom. From this we can only deduce that in 
Liberal theory no amount of misbehaviour and crime 
disqualifies a majority from asking for, and obtaining, 
whatever it chooses to demand. 

We might carry out the analysis of the working of 
the theory of Majoritarianism in many other spheres 
of British politics. It is certainly responsible for Mr 
Montagu’s Government of India Bill—though he would 
be a bold man who asserted that the Indian protégés of 
that statesman represented any majority in their own 
country. It was equally responsible for Mr Asquith’s 
dealing with Trades Unionism—the consequence of which 
is that certain associations have been freed from the 
ordinary restraints of the law in dealing with their own 
recalcitrant members, or with the public at large. This 
surrender to the Unions was a disaster of the first 
magnitude, which has produced not peace but a sword. 
But the legalisation of any self-interested demand of 
what Mr Gladstone called ‘the sufficient number’ is a 
cardinal principle working to-day as a part of the 
Liberal Programme. 

Another and perhaps the greatest peril of Majori- 
tarianism is that it must lead, as it has done, to an 
ever increasing policy of ‘Sops to Cerberus ’"—or ‘Sops 
to Cerebos,’ as a Labour member called them in a well- 
remembered speech of last year. The National Insurance 
Act, The Trades Dispute Act, The Old Age Pensions Act, 
and others of alike kind are instances of this. All, no 
doubt, were excellent in intention, but they were designed 
with so little care and forethought that not one of them 
has fulfilled its object entirely, and all have so far 
exceeded the promised cost that they have become an 
almost insupportable burden on the classes which benefit 
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least by them. All have had to be amended to meet 
difficulties which ought to have been, but were not, fore- 
seen. The worst example of this policy was the People’s 
Budget, an Act of pure spoliation which has collapsed by 
its own inherent injustice, but not before it had caused 
much harm and enormous expense to the taxpayers. 

We will not enlarge further on this topic, but a few 
words are necessary on the other theory of which we 
spoke some pages back as being one of the essential 
clauses of the Liberal creed, and one of its greatest 
drawbacks. This is the rigid shibboleth of Free Trade, 
whose praises are still sung in every great party demon- 
stration: they were frequently heard in the House of 
Commons in recent debates. This doctrine was inherited 
by the Modern Liberals from the ‘Manchester School’ 
who had formed. such a dominating factor in the party 
during the middle decades of the 19th century. We are 
now speaking of Free Trade as an end in itself, a 
doctrine ruled to be of universal applicability, an Ark 
of the Covenant which must not be touched on pain of 
death. This is the Free Trade that the Liberals have 
pledged themselves to. Their wrath is provoked if one 
calls it a system which in an ideal world might perhaps 
be profitable to all nations, and which under certain 
conditions has been, and again may be, profitable to 
Great Britain in particular. Old Tories made that half- 
hearted confession of faith long before the Whigs had 
taken up the purer doctrine. As every one knows, the 
younger Pitt had read his Adam Smith, and Huskisson 
reformed those old instruments of blind Protection, the 
Navigation Laws. But the Liberal regards Free Trade 
not as one of several forms of economic intercourse 
between nations which may be conceivable, but as the 
only legitimate form. His doctrine crystallised itself in 
days when the British manufacturer was so far ahead of 
all his competitors that he only asked for more worlds 
to conquer, convinced that, granted access, he could 
undersell any rival. And it was assimilated by the 
working-man because he had been diligently taught that 
Protection, taking the form of the old Corn Laws, had 
been the sole cause of his miseries in the ‘Hungry 
’Forties, and other remoter times of dearth. 

Circumstances alter cases, in political economy as in 
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other human activities; and the British manufacturer 
has long ceased to dominate the whole world overseas. 
But since Liberalism became majoritarian in its doctrine, 
and demagogic in its practice, it has found it necessary 
to pledge itself to the cause of Free Trade sans phrase. 
And this for one simple reason—it thereby continues to 
be able to promise cheap food to the urban masses, who 
form (or till recently formed) the most solid element of 
its party strength. From days when contested elections 
were still bright and boisterous, memory recalls the 
familiar sight of the Liberal procession going down 
some unlovely street, the band in front, and behind it on 
poles the big and the little loaf, with labels attached 
setting forth that Liberalism gives the one and Toryism 
the other to the working-man. These twin standards were 
effective, and always raised a cheer: the argumentum ad 
ventrem can be understood by the simplest soul. The 
twin loaves have ceased to appear in person in the drab 
days of the 20th century ; but the thesis which they repre- 
sented is still rehearsed at modern elections. By it the 
Liberal party remains pledged to absolute Free Trade. 

Now cheap food for all is an excellent thing in itself, 
and to promise it is obviously good propaganda—as 
good as ‘sixpence for twopence’ and other phrases that 
we can recall, But is cheap food the one consideration 
to which all others must be postponed? For example, 
is it any use to have cheap food if you have no money 
with which to purchase it? If a nation adopts an 
economic policy by which it gradually ceases to be able 
to sell its products in any foreign market, it is obvious 
that the makers of those products will be thrown out 
of work, save (of course) such of them as are required 
to make that amount of goods which the home market 
can consume. But the present population and industrial 
equipment of Great Britain have grown to a scale which 
cannot be maintained by home trade alone. If foreign 
and even Colonial trade gradually dwindles away, it is 
clear that great masses of working folk will become 
unemployed—and will remain permanently unemployed. 
Emigration would seem to be the only remedy, but, in 
the unsettled lands of the world, foreign or colonial, it 
is not industrial workers who are wanted, but agri- 
cultural pioneers, 
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This is a problem which Liberalism has never fairly 
faced : it continues to repeat its old praises of absolute 
Free Trade, and to assert that by it alone can cheap food 
be secured. Now we are ready to grant that in an ideal 
world, where every nation rejected Protection, and con- 
sented to specialise in the production of those commodi- 
ties alone which it was best fitted to supply, absolute 
Free Trade might be good for everybody. But that 
ideal world does not exist—nor does the League of 
Nations seem to have brought it any nearer to us. 
Moreover, the unhappy experiences of 1914-18 have 
shown us that, as long as the possibility of war exists, a 
nation which specialises on a certain limited number of 
products may find itself in a desperate condition, if some 
military or naval crisis stops the wonted ways of com- 
merce. It is hardly needful to recall the many things of 
which Great Britain suddenly found itself deprived in 
1914, because it had always been contented to import 
them. But the most notable of all were certain food- 
stuffs, and if the German submarine campaign had been 
more successful, we might have been forced to a surrender 
from starvation, even though in a military sense we were 
by no means beaten. The danger in which we lay came 
from the want of food alone; but there are other nations 
to whom the danger might come from the want of other 
things—e.g. metals and coal in the case of Italy. The 
Germans, though wanting neither of these, were sorely 
handicapped in the last years of the war by the lack of 
much less obvious commodities, such as rubber. 

Now we do not of course wish to imply that Great 
Britain should try to grow sufficient food for the whole 
of its inhabitants, any more than we should advocate 
the development of coal mines in Italy, or rubber planta- 
tions in Germany, which happen to be impossible. But 
all these are mere illustrations of the fact that the 
doctrine of absolute Free Trade sets out an impracti- 
cable ideal. Preferences, Retaliations, Protective duties 
may all be things bad in themselves—just as heavy taxa- 
tion is a thing abominable in itself. But in the world g 
it stands all these devices may have to be taken ij 
consideration for dealing with the problems of any 
ticular nation. And a doctrine such as that 
Liberal party, which denies the right of any s 
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to speak of them, because he is touching the Ark of the 
Covenant, is absurd. It ought by now to be as dead as 
phrases like ‘laissez faire,’ or ‘cutting the painter,’ as 
applied to the colonies-—both of which had their vogue 
in their day. : 

So much for two ‘Liberal legacies’ which still bulk 
large in modern politics—‘ Majoritarianism’ and ‘absolute 
Free Trade.’ There is a third which may be added to 
them—‘ Bureaucratism,’ some aspects of which are dealt 
with in another article of this number. In centuries 
now past minute state-interference in the social life of the 
people was the special foible of autocratic monarchies. It 
v as the despotic king who used to censor literature, to 
inquire into the heterodox political or religious opinions 
of private persons, to regulate the apparel or the personal 
appearance of his subjects—every one will remember 
the legislation of Peter the Great against beards, and 
the assaults of his successor Paul on French hats. But 
in the 20th century elaborate centralised state-inter- 
ference with private life is essentially a characteristic of 
Liberal governance. There were obvious drawbacks in 
the former incoherent supervision of the smaller details 
of administration by numberless unpaid boards, benches, 
corporations, committees, and councils. If they were 
cheap, they were sometimes incompetent, and occasion- 
ally a trifle corrupt. But under-government is better 
than over-government, the plague under which we now 
suffer. Bureaucracy is terribly expensive, dilatory, 
wanting in the appreciation of local needs, and above 
all grasping. It has a tendency to self-multiplication 
like that of the lower forms of animal life, and auto- 
matically spreads out into ramifications which never 
stop their extension. A glance at the relative statistics 
of the national civil service in, say, 1860 and 1922 makes 
the taxpayer’s heart sink. It is not merely that the 
numbers of the employés of the state are so terribly 
increased, but that their salaries have so dispropor- 
tionately swollen. We suspect the utility of many of 
them—we hate the inquisitorial proceedings of more. 
The Roman Empire went to pieces not so much, as the 
older historians wrongly supposed, from the irruptions 
of the Barbarians, but fron: over-taxation, over-govern- 
ance, the multiplication of officials, and the oppression 
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of the unprivileged citizen till his heart failed him, and 
he ceased to think life worth living. Sometimes we feel 
that this may be the lot of the British Empire also. And 
Liberalism is always ready to advocate the setting up of 
one more department, with all its consequent expense. 

It may seem curious that a tendency towards over- 

government should be accompanied in the Liberal 
mentality by another tendency which we can only 
describe as anti-governmental, namely, a dislike to 
enforce the law whenever any sort of a defence can be 
made for the lawbreaker on sentimental, humanitarian, 
religious, or political grounds. The whole of Mr Birrell’s 
long and disastrous administration of Ireland was a series 
of refusals to deal sternly with lawlessness, because the 
offenders alleged patriotic and political reasons for their 
misdoings. It is not too much to say that if the affairs 
of Ireland had been in less incompetent and nerveless 
hands than those of Mr Birrell we might have been 
spared the horrors of revolution and bloodshed which 
have ensued. The responsibility for this must be shared 
by those who retained him in office after his inefficiency 
had been amply demonstrated. And six years of this 
treatment sufficed to turn a country which had been 
handed over to the Liberals by Mr Balfour in a state 
of tranquillity and prosperity such as it had not known 
for a century, into a home of sporadic outrage, which 
gave good promise of developing into the pandemonium 
of later years. 

But it was not only Irish rebels with whom Liberalism 
dealt with a silly kindness, but all sorts of minor insur- 
gents against law and order—suffragettes, Trades Union- 
ists engaged in violent picketing, anti-vaccinationists, 
strikers, and all freaks who set themselves to disregard 
national regulations from alleged moral or religious 
motives. This developed in many Liberals during the 
Great War into a sentimental reluctance to treat open 
offenders against the will of the State in a time of its 
dire need—such as passive resisters and conscientious 
objectors—with the stern justice that they deserved. It is 
fair to say that this feeble humanitarianism did not affect 
all Liberals during the war: some shook themselves free 
from the traditional party weakness, and behaved admir- 
ably. But there was always a large body which moaned 
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about the liberty of the subject, and whined about the 
cruelty of forcing any man to do that which he might 
declare to be contrary to his principles. 

This fraction of the Liberal party was the same crew 
which in older days used to find Britain in the wrong 
whenever she was dealing with any foreign power, and 
invariably discovered that her motives were sinister or 
selfish. They are the same people who since the war 
ended have done their best to embroil us with our allies, 
and to plead the cause of our enemies. In former years 
they defended Arabi Pasha, the Mahdi, or President 
Kriiger: to-day they try to prove that Germany was 
not deliberately guilty of bringing on the catastrophe 
of 1914, and that it is physically impossible that she 
should pay any money for Reparations. 

It will be said that to saddle Liberalism with the 
offences of such people is to do it injustice. We can only 
say that they invariably belonged to the Liberal party. 
Did any one ever hear of a Conservative ‘ Little 
Englander,’ or a Conservative advocate of ‘ Peace at any 
Price’? Anti-Nationalists always allied themselves with 
the Liberal party, till the Labour party arose to give 
them an even more congenial ‘spiritual home. And 
they reckoned themselves Liberals because they found 
in the mentality of those to whom they joined themselves, 
that same perverted sentimentalism, that same exagge- 
rated humanitarianism, that same dislike to enforce law, 
that secret sympathy with those who have plausible 
reasons for setting themselves against the law, which 
were their own guiding principles. Remembering a 
hundred incidents from Majuba Hill and the Kilmainham 
Treaty, down to Mr Montagu’s laudations of Mahatma 
Gandhi, could any enemy of his own country have a 
moment's doubt as to what political party he was bound 
to join? 

Of course there have always been Liberals better than 
their creed. But just as we judge Mahometanism by its 
creed and the visible results of the working of that creed 
in the world at large, not by the lives of certain virtuous 
Mahometans, so we have to judge Modern Liberalism by 
its tenets (as elucidated in these pages) and by the re- 
corded working of these tenets, not by the personal 
characters of some exceptional figures among its leaders, 
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